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POLITICAL SOUTH AMERICA. 


IF any man still believes 
that Democracy has virtue to 
promote honest politics, or even 
to secure fair treatment for 
the poor man, let him go to 
Brazil and Argentina. Those 
two countries may stand as 
representative of all South 
America. Brazil will show 
what it is, where it is tropical, 
and its people are very much 
more black or red than white. 
Argentina is the model state 
of that lesser portion which lies 
south of the tropics, and is in- 
habited by men who are more 
white than black or red. And 
that these sometime colonies 
of Portugal and Spain are 
democratic is a statement 
which admits of no denial. 
They have rejected all inherited 
superiority of class, and recog- 
nise no dignity of office. Men 
in place, from a president down 
to a policeman, may have power, 
and may use it brutally, but 
their offices inspire no respect. 
The heads of the Church are 
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ignored, and the whole clergy 
are despised by the men. The 
chiefs of the law, though they 
may be more conspicuous than 
the bishops, are but insignifi- 
cant social figures. Nothing 
causes an Argentine more sur- 
prise than to be told of the 
position held by a Lord Chief- 
Justice of England. And if 
office has no honour, social 
rank is naught. Great land- 
owners are to be found in 
numbers, but they do not live 
on their estates, and do not 
lead the countryside. A Bra- 
zilian ‘“fazendeiro,” or an 
Argentine “estanciero,” puts 
an “administrador” or “mayor- 
domo” to manage, or to muddle, 
his land. For his own part, he 
lives in Rio or Buenos Aires, 
when he is not enjoying him- 
self in Paris as one of the 
“rasta”? colony. In _ short, 
South America has reached 
the democratic ideal, as defined 
by Lord Sherbrooke — whom 
the world remembers as Bob 
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Lowe—a dead level, on which 
every thistle appears a forest 
tree. Without dignity of office, 
privilege of rank, squire or 
parson, South America ought, 
on democratic principles, to be 
@ poor man’s paradise. It is 
precisely that part of the world 
in which the place-holder in his 
meanest form, and the money- 
bag in its basest manifestation, 
rule the roast. 

The kindly apologist may 
be heard to plead that South 
American ways are not our 
ways, and that we must not 
judge them by an unfair 
standard. If this defence has 
any force it might be extended 
to Dahomey. But the real fact 
is that the ways of South 
America in practical politics 
are utterly incompatible with 
its own avowed principles. 
When Sejfior Saenz Peiia, the 
actual President of Argentina, 
took possession of his post, he 
spoke with the tongue of an 
angel. Nothing could have 
been more dignified, more be- 
coming in form, than his man- 
ly avowal of surprise that his 
countrymen should have given 
him so great a proof of con- 
fidence as to elect him Presi- 
dent, though he had been 
absent for some years. The 
whole scene was simply one of 
many proofs of how easy it is 
for well-trained augurs to 
meet and discharge their func- 
tions without laughing in one 
another’s faces. Every man 
who was present at that 
solemn function, and indeed 
the whole population of Ar- 
gentina, knew perfectly well 
that the country had had as 
good as nothing to do with the 


election of Sefior Saenz Peiia. 
He had been chosen as suc- 
cessor by his predecessor Seiior 
Alcorta, simply because he had 
no following in the country, 
and was a nonentity, whose 
real business was to keep the 
place warm. South America 
holds strongly to the faith that 
offices ought to go round. It 
has been taught to dread the 
Dictator. Therefore it does 
not love consecutive terms of 
office for its Presidents. But 
nature, as we know, though 
driven out by a _ pitchfork, 
finds a way to come back, 
South American Presidents 
provide for their future re- 
turn by “making” the elec- 
tion of a dummy successor 
who will keep their seat till 
they can resume it. This is 
the whole history of the last 
revolutionary outbreak in that 
hotbed of risings—the Republic 
of Uruguay. Seiior Wileman, 
a man of German descent, was 
put in under a bond to resign 
when called upon by his pre- 
decessor, Senor Battle. There 
were persons in Uruguay who 
had cause to dread his re- 
appearance, so they revolted, 
not against Sefior Wileman, 
but against the candidature of 
Sefior Battle. The disturbance 
has quieted down, after we 
know not what secret arrange- 
ments, but the end is not yet. 
Guzman Blanco, “the great 
American,” played this game 
with success for years in Vene- 
zuela. Our poor friend Castro 
tried it. Porfirio Diaz, the 
undeniably able President of 
Mexico, has won it conspicu- 
ously up to now. Whether 
he will win to the finish is 
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another question. As he is a 
very old man he may die in 
office before defeat comes, but 
in spite of all attempts to sup- 
press the truth it is plain that 
he is to-day contending with 
formidable opponents. 
Thoughtful commentators 
on the other side of the line 
may be heard to argue that 
the South American is also the 
universal Republican method, 
and they quote the example of 
Mr Roosevelt and Mr Taft. 
The case shows that the 
method is not infallible, and 
it does not always answer even 
in the southern hemisphere. We 
can learn as much from the story 
of the election of the President 
of Brazil who is now in office, 
Marshal Hermes da Fonseca. 
President Penna, who died in 
1909, and was succeeded by 
his Vice-President, Dr Nilo 
Pecanha, had begun to prepare 
the election of a successor. He 
chose his Minister of Finance, 
Dr David Campista, who, like 
himself, was a native of the 
State of Minas Geraes. Dr 
Campista was a young man, not 
widely known, but that would 
have mattered little but for 
other grounds of objection to 
him. There are those who say 
that he was disliked because 
he was an honest administra- 
tor, and would not allow the 
funds of the National Bank to 
be risked in advances to party 
politicians. Here we may 
briefly note that, though the 
probity of individual public 
men is occasionally affirmed by 
their friends, testimony that 
corruption is rampant in the 
Brazilian administration is 
offered on all hands, and it is 


not otherwise in Argentina, 
The visitor to Buenos Aires 
who reads one of the various 
newspapers published in the 
city can come across advertise- 
ments in which a person, who 
candidly gives his name and 
address, offers to sign an I.0.U. 
for the first three months of 
his salary on behalf of any one 
who will get him a place under 
Government. To return from 
this, I hope no idle digression, 
to the story of the election of 
Marshal Hermes da Fonseca. 
Dr Campista, for this reason or 
for that, was unacceptable to 
men of influence, and notably 
to General Pinheiro Machado, 
Senator for his native State 
of Rio Grande do Sul. This 
“boss,” or, as the name goes in 
Brazil, “chefe politico,” is a 


landowner and cattle- breeder 


in Rio Grande. He figured in 
the civil wars of the early days 
of the Republic. He is rich, 
controls his State, and is by 
far the most powerful man in 
Southern Brazil. General Pin- 
heiro Machado looked about 
for a candidate to oppose to 
Dr Campista, and he found 
Marshal Hermes, who was 
popular with the army officers. 
It was a significant choice. 
There are those in Brazil who 
tell how Marshal Hermes ter- 
rorised Senhor Penna into 
withdrawing the candidature 
of Dr Campista by threatening 
to bring the troops into the 
streets. Of course this asser- 
tion is denied. What is certain 
is, that Dr Campista withdrew 
and the Marshal held the field. 

Not altogether, however. 
Some Brazilians had no desire 
to return to the régime of 
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military presidents. One of 
them was Dr Ruy Barbosa, 
Senator for, and chefe politico 
of, the State of Bahia. Dr 
Barbosa is known to Europe as 
the eloquent delegate of Brazil 
at The Hague. In his own 
country he is best known as 
the man who, when the Re- 
public began in 1889, managed 
the finances, and who used his 
power to flood the country 
with paper money, bring 
the milreis down from an ex- 
change value of 2s. 3d. to 54d., 
and intensify for Brazil the old 
evil of a debased currency. 
His candidature was terrifying 
to the business community, 
native and foreign. Yet his 
friends assert that he would 
have won if the election had 
not been falsified by fraud and 
violence, They can quote one 
fact in support of their conten- 
tion. In the city of Rio itself, 
under the eyes of all the world 
and to the knowledge of every- 
body, no voting was allowed in 
districts where Dr Ruy Bar- 
bosa was understood to have a 
strong following. The autho- 
rities, who were in the hand of 
Pinheiro Machado, simply said 
that as ill-disposed persons 
were known to be prepared to 
do a damage to the Doctor’s 
friends, they prevented the 
voting in the interest of 
public peace. 

With that incident we come 
to a person of the utmost im- 
portance in South American 
politics. By various names 
men know him, and in all 
those lands he dwells. In 
Brazil he is called “O capanga”’; 
in the Argentine his name is 
“el mazorquero” ; in English he 


is just the bully, the bravo, the 
ruffian who beats or murders 
for hire. The capanga of 
Brazil is a half-breed of Por- 
tuguese and Negro blood —a 
mulatto—more commonly than 
a “cabocle,” who is a combina. 
tion of Portuguese and Indian, 
He may, of course, come of the 
combination of all three. In a 
country where the percentage 
of the population—apart from 
recent immigrants—who are of 
unmixed European descent is so 
small that it can hardly be 
counted, and where no restric- 
tion is placed by public opinion 
or law on the mixture of races, 
it is never safe to be sure as to 
how many or how few elements 
have gone to the production 
of any individual. Yet it is 
generally allowed that the 
capangas are usually mulattos, 
because the combined Portu- 
guese and Negro is the most 
unstable, vain, and bloodthirsty 
type in the country. They are 
notoriously open to hire by 
private persens to assault or 
murder their personal enemies. 
A few months ago a brewer in 
the State of Santa Catarina, 
who was offended because 4 
local tavern-keeper would not 
buy his beer, hired a gang of 
fifteen capangas and beat the 
man nearly to death. But the 
capanga is undoubtedly seen in 
his glory during an election, 
when he is hired by bosses to 
coerce voters. “Capangagem,” 
or the employment of eapangas, 
is universal and notorious. 
During a recent election in 
the State of Rio de Janeiro 
(which the reader will under- 
stand is not to be confounded 
with the federal district of 
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the capital Sao Sebastiao do 
Rio de Janeiro), an elec- 


tioneering agent of one party 
careered through the street 
in a motor-car full of 
capangas, who fired revolvers 
right and left and shot a voter 
of the other side. And this 
incident did not ocour in a 
remote village, but in the 
capital of the State, Nictheroy, 
which lies on the east side of 
the Bay of Rio, and within a 
twenty minutes’ run of the 
federal capital by ferry-boat. 
Nobody was as much as ar- 
rested for the murder. If he 
had been, the results to him 
would not have been seri- 
ous. Capital punishment is 
not allowed in Brazil, and the 
imprisonment of the agent of a 
person of strong political in- 
fluence would not last long. 
The reader will be prepared to 
hear that murder is very com- 
mon in the Republic, and so it 
is. There is almost a murder a 
day in Rio alone—between acts 
of private revenge and assassi- 
nation of one capanga by an- 
other in the course of disputes 
over the division of spoils, or 
under the influence of the 
native cane spirit “cachacha.” 

If the mazerquero is now 
unknown in the Argentine— 
then are the newspapers of 
Buenos Aires the greater liars, 
if I may use a favourite phrase 
of the author of the ‘ Discoverie 
of Witchoraft.’ They assert 
that he is constantly employed 
for the purpose of terrorism 
in political strife. The word 
“mazorcea ” was first heard of 
—or first became generally 
known—in the days of that 
typical South American tyrant, 
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Juan Manuel Rosas. It was 
liked because it had a suggest- 
ive appearance of being made 
up of “ mas horea,” which being 
interpreted means “more gal- 
lows.” The mazorca was sim- 
ply a mob of Negroes, mostly 
African-born blacks, first im- 
ported as slaves. These savages, 
men and women, were devoted 
to Rosas, who flattered, paid 
them, and used them to terror- 
ise his political enemies, the 
‘savage unionists,” as he was 
pleased to call them. Their 
particular function was to 
murder unionists, wreck their 
houses, and flog their wives 
and daughters. The account 
presented by the mazorca for 
whipping Sefiorita Anita Cané, 
and cropping her hair, is still 
in existence. The mazorca is 
not so conspicuous as it was 
in the days of Rosas. In the 
chief cities and on the main 
railway lines some measure is 
kept, but even there terrorism 
is not unknown at election 
time, and in outlying dis- 
tricts the excesses of the com- 
missaries of police and district 
judges, who are the electioneer- 
ing agents of bosses, are many 
and gross. 

When the control of affairs 
is in the hands of office-seekers 
who work by the use of force 
and fraud, reputable people 
prefer to stand aside from 
politics. They are perfectly 
frank on that point. A man 
of business will tell you that 
as politics are very sordid in 
his country he takes no part 
in them. He may add that 
when he was young and credu- 
lous he did once bear arms in 
a revolutionary movement, but 
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came to the conclusion that he 
was a fool to risk his life for 
self-seeking politicians. An 
“estanciero,” a cattle-breeder, 
in the Argentine will say that 
the drought, the rain, or the 
locust, are far more important 
to him than a change of presi- 
dent. Both look on the busi- 
ness of government with in- 
dolent scorn. When they have 
anything to do with politicians 
it is for the purpose of obtain- 
ing some advantage for them- 
selves in return for a bribe. 
Exceptions may no doubt be 
found. In the Argentine there 
is, for instance, not quite a real 
party, but a body of gentlemen 
of position and eharacter, the 
Union Civica, which wishes to 
promote a policy of adminis- 
trative reform, Unfortunately 
it is, so far, a general staff 
only, without rank and file. 
The weakness of the Union 
Civica was shown just when 
President Alcorta was about 
“making” the election of his 
successor, Sefior Saenz Pefia. 
It wished to test the question 
whether it could hope to carry 
a@ candidate of its own as 
President. So it presented 
its leader, Sefior Udaondo, as 
candidate for a vacant seat 
as Senator for Buenos Aires. 
He was defeated by a high- 
handed use of Government 
influence, and the Union Civica 
withdrew from the field. 

How comes it to pass that 
a body of henourable and re- 
spected men, such as the leaders 
of the Union Civica, is so help- 
less? The answer to that 
question must be sought in 
the elements forming the popu- 
lation of the Republics. The 


British reader who does not 
know South America by 
personal experience, and who 
only knows that the Republics 
were once Spanish or Portu- 
guese colonies, is very subject 
to be misled by a false analogy, 
He can hardly help taking it 
for granted that Brazil, or 
Argentina, is a country in- 
habited by men of Portuguese 
or Spanish race. He knows 
that there are Indians and 
Negroes and half - breeds 
among them, but he is very 
liable to assume that these 
men of colour are subordinate 
in South America as they are 
in the United States, or at the 
Cape; of course he may find 
evidence to the contrary in 
text-books. But he probably 
does not read them, and even 
if he does, he cannot realise 
how very weak the strain of 
European blood is till he has 
seen the countries for himself. 
In such an important town as 
Bahia in Brazil, there are 
probably not a dozen native 
families which have not a 
strong element of black blood. 
The great majority of the in- 
habitants are Negroes, or near- 
ly pure Negroes. Statistics, 
which, indeed, are of small 
value in Brazil, and of doubt- 
ful worth in Argentina, mis- 
lead. They may state that the 
Whites form this or the other 
considerable percentage of the 
population. But these Whites 
so-called are rarely without an 
admixture of Indian or Negro. 
Brazil is a country of half- 
breeds, with a large proportion 
of pure red or black men. 
Down as far as Sao Paulo it 
is predominantly Negro. In 
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Sao Paulo it is predominantly 


Indian. Families of wealth 
and position prefer to bear 
Indian names. A conspicuous 
example may be found in a 
former President of the State, 
Senhor Tibiriga, who uses the 
name of a Tupi chief from 
whom he claims to descend. 
The case is not very different 
in Argentina. In the cities, 
notably in Buenos Aires, there 
is, apart from immigrants, a 
large proportion of the de- 
scendants of Europeans,— 
Basques, who are by far the 
best element Spain sent to 
America, Galicians, and Cata- 
lans. The city of Buenos Aires 
includes a well-marked element 
of descendants of “New 
Christians,’"—that is to say, 
forcibly converted Jews, who 
took refuge in America because 
the Inquisition was less power- 
ful there than at home. But 
in the “camp”—that is, the 
country — the population is 
“chino” or “Criollo” (which 
is pronounced Criojo in Argen- 
tina), and both words stand 
for pure Indians or Indians 
with a slight strain of Spaniard 
or Negro. 

It is too often assumed that 
foreign immigration must have 
a considerable influence on 
South America. So it has 
on the industrial side; but on 
the political it has so far had 
no effect, and there is much 
probability that it never will 
have any. The character of the 
European migration to South 
America, the treatment and 
the fate of the immigrants, 
make a large and interesting 
subject. For the present it is 
sufficient to note certain proved 
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facts. In the first place, much 
of this immigration is a mag- 
nified hop - picking. Multi- 
tudes of Italians, Spaniards, 
and Portuguese come yearly 
to take in the coffee harvest 
of Brazil between April and 
September, then to go on to 
Argentina to take in the 
wheat and maize harvests, 
and then to return home. In 
the second place, we have to 
look to the quality of those 


who remain. No doubt an 
actual majority of the six 
million odd inhabitants of 


Argentina to-day either be- 
long to the two million and 
a-half (in round numbers) of 
immigrants who have come to 
stay since 1857, or are their 
children. But the overwhelm- 
ing majority are Italians or 
Spaniards — farmers, labour- 
ers, small shopkeepers — who 
brought no political training 
with them. They often do 
not even become naturalised. 
If they acquire the right to 
vote, they use it as they do 
at home. They obey the 
“boss” for safety’s sake, or 
for a consideration. We ma 
add comparative handfuls of 
Russians, who are half Jews, 
Poles, and Syrians from Bey- 
rout by way of Marseilles, of 
whom a good half are Ma- 
hometans. They behave as 
the Italians and Spaniards 
do. As for the English, 
French, and Germans, they 
are capitalists, managers, clerks, 
shopkeepers, skilled workmen, 
who come to make a fortune 
and then go home. They do 
not often become naturalised, 
and have no political signifi- 
cance, The body politic of 
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South America is still, and 
to all seeming will continue 
to be, the creole boss, who 
directs, and the mixed races, 
who follow his orders and 
supply him with capangas 
and mazorqueros. 

What are the views, what 
are the principles, of these 
managers? To say, as the im- 
patient foreigner is tempted 
to do, that their views are 
only to fill their pockets, and 
their principle is self- seeking 
alone, is to do them an in- 
justice. They do indeed hold 
as firmly as the statesmen 
of, say, King James L, that 
the man who serves the State 
has a right to make his for- 
tune by it. But they have 
a@ conception of the State. 
When South America threw 
off the rule of the kings 
in the Peninsula, it did 
not, and could not, throw off 
the beliefs instilled into it by 
the divine right monarchy and 
the Inquisition. Now from the 
political point of view the most 
vital of these was a belief in 
the omnipotence of the State 
represented by the man in 
office. Rousseau and the 
Jacobins showed Europe that 
it is just as easy for an office- 
holder to be tyrannical in the 
name of the People as in the 
name of the Royal Authority. 
It is simply a question of re- 
placing one abstraction by 
anether. The South American, 
too, had been sedulously taught 
by the Inquisition that the 
worst of sins was heterodoxy. 
The heretic is a man with an 
opinion, said Bossuet. Who- 
ever has an opinion, not doled 
out to him by authority, is a 


potential, if not actual, rebel. 
There is, indeed, actual rebellion 
in daring to think for yourself, 
Such persons are to be sup- 
pressed. Starting as they did 
with these guiding principles, 
the men who headed the revolt 
of South America naturally 
considered that they had in- 
herited all the powers of the 
Spanish viceroys. That the 
viceroys acted in the name of 
the Royal Authority, and they 
in the name of the People, was 
of no practical consequence. 
The title of the abstraction had 
changed, and that was all. 
There was somebody who said 
he spoke for “la autoridad,” for 
authority, for the State. Who- 
ever opposed him was traitor, 
rebel, heretic—a sinner to be 
killed. Don Ezequiel Ramos 
Mejia, in his instructive book on 
‘Rosas and His Time,’ has said 
that the dearest ambition of the 
typical Argentine was, and 
always has been, to get com- 
mand of three policemen whom 
he could oppress and use for 
the purpose of oppressing 
others. That is a brief but 
not unfair representation of 
what politics have meant in 
South America. To “atro- 
pellar por todo,” to ride rough- 
shod over every body and every- 
thing, is the South American 
ideal of vigorous government. 
Within the last two years 
the Argentine has given proof 
that there has been no change 
in that respect. When several 
murders of officials were com- 
mitted by Russian anarchists, 
the Congress, in a fit of panic 
and rage, passed a law of 
public safety which put the 
life and property of the whole 
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community at the mercy of the 
police. The press was muzzled 
by a state of siege. Foreign 
correspondents were told that 
if they sent news which the 
Federal Government wished to 
suppress “they would disappear, 
and nothing more would be 
heard of them.” And this was 
no idle threat. It is certain 
that whole batches of men 
were shot without trial, and 
that decent workmen did dis- 
appear, and have not been 
heard of since. The Italians 
became the victims of something 
like a general persecution, and 
that is one reason why they 
have been leaving the country in 
large numbers during the last 
two years. And this is enly an 
example in large of what goes 
on in little, and at all times, 
whenever a commissary of 
police or district judge chooses 
to exercise his power to fine 
and imprison. When the state 
of siege was raised at the end 
of last year, the Buenos Aires 
papers found their voices and 
began to say that the anti- 
anarchist law had swept away 
half the constitution. When 
their criticism might have 
been of some effect they were 
silent. 

Where the mass of the popu- 
lation are half-breeds incapable 
of so much as understanding 
what a political question means, 
there can, of course, be no 
parties in the sense of bodies 
of men combined to apply 
principles to the conduct of 
government. Where the men 
in office take it to be a matter 
of course that they are to 
overbear not only all opposi- 
tion, but all criticism, by force, 
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it follows as the night the day 
that there is no defence 
agains misgovernment except 
armed rebellion. As a matter 
of fact, it is always in the air. 
The comparative stability and 
peace of Argentina and Brazil 
appear far more solid than 
they are, because Europe does 
not care to be well - informed 
as to their real condition. But 
in Brazil Sao Paulo is for ever 
threatening to break away, 
and for years past the southern 
states have talked of cutting 
the Negro north adrift. The 
rubber boom has brought money 
to Brazil through the north, 
and has somewhat reconciled 
the south to the connection, 
but Brazil is very far from 
being safe against disruption. 
We have heard of the mutinous 
outbreak of the ships in Rio 
harbour, because the thing 
happened in the midst of 
foreign shipping and at the 
end of a submarine cable. 
But who heard of the horrible 
story of murder which took 
place at Santa Ana do Livra- 
mento, on the border of Uru- 
guay, in the course of a local 
conflict between the followers 
of the local boss, Pinheiro 
Machado, and certain enemies 
of his? And such things are 
common in Brazil. As each 
chefe politico excludes all but 
his own tail from office, his 
rivals have no resource but to 
take toarms. Argentina may 
be safe against disruption, 
though it is far from certain 
that the inflow of Chilian 
settlers on the west and south 
may not seme day cause it a 
loss of territory. But Argen- 
tina is by no means secure 
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against rebellion. During the 
last three months of Senor Al- 
corta’s administration Buenos 
Aires was on the verge of a 
pronunciamento. The danger 
was averted because the Presi- 
dent made free use of the anti- 
Anarchist law and the state of 
siege to lay opponents by the 
heels. If the failure of the 
maize crop through the pro- 
longed drought, which is also 
doing injury to the cattle in- 
dustry, brings on the financial 
crisis which many good author- 
ities have been predicting must 
be the result of recent excessive 
speculation in land, then a 
civil war in Argentina will be 
highly probable. There is 
mucli discontent in the pro- 
vinces with the high-handed 
proceedings of the Central 
Government of Sefior Alcorta, 
and Seiior Saenz Pejia has 
been pretty plainly warned 
that he must not follow the 
example of his predecessor. 
Mere violence on the Santa Ana 
do Livramento model does not 
commonly occur in Argentina, 
but a few years ago the whole 
business community of Rosario 
stopped work as the best way 
it could find of forcing the 
Central Government to bring 
a local governor to reason. 
This was simply one method 
of applying pressure. The 
rougher method of plain fight- 
ing may, and will, be used on 
provocation and a good oppor- 
tunity. It must never be for- 
gotten that the men at head- 
quarters are liable to be blinded 
by greed for their own imme- 
diate profit to the dangers they 
are incurring. 

The question how it is pos- 
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sible to account for the pros- 
perity of Brazil, and the truly 
stupendous increase of wealth 
in Argentina, if their Govern- 
ments are what is here de- 
scribed, may fairly be asked. 
The answer is easy. Men who 
control the spigot of taxation 
do not require to be very wise 
in order to understand that a 
copious flow of taxable revenue 
is to their advantage. The 
Argentine, who is more rational 
than the Brazilian, grasps this 
elementary truth more firmly. 
In both countries prosperity 
has been made for the natives 
by foreign capital and labour. 
The native rulers have allowed 
them to act. Argentina has 
been more liberal, because there 
is in it far less of the puerile 
vanity, libidinousness, and fer- 
ocity which come of negro 
blood. It has profited accord- 
ingly. Three hundred millions 
of British capital have been 
poured into Argentina, by the 
estimate ef good authorities. 
With the capital there have 
come some forty thousand 
Englishmen and Scotchmen to 
manage and to teach. Add 
the hop-pickers’ immigration at 
the harvest season, a million 
and a third of Italian settlers 
mostly from hard - working 
Lombardy and Piedmont, and 
eight hundred thousand Spani- 
ards. Here you have capital, 
direction, and labour. There 
are French, German, and other 
elements, but they have been 
subordinate. These foreign 
managers and workmen, fed 
by foreign capital, have been 
allowed to create the cattle- 
breeding industry and the agri- 
culture of Argentina. Patriotic 
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Argentines have no hesitation 
in saying that they themselves 
have done nothing. Other 
Argentines are not so modest, 
and indeed it is too strongly 
said. The Argentines have at 
least seen the wisdom of allow- 
ing the good work to be done. 
The wisest of them ardently 
desire to see the new-comers 
coalesce wholly with them- 
selves. Long years are required 
to create a race, and much 
water will flow from the 
Uruguay and the Paranda into 
the Rio de la Plata before the 
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fermentation is clear. In the 
meantime the foreigner is 
making money, but he is rather 
in the Argentine than of it. In 
Brazil he is even more apart. 
The conclusion of the whole 
matter is that government is 
as South American as ever it 
was in these countries, but 
has been taught to allow the 
foreigner to work for it. The 
general “supply of pigswash ” 
has been notably augmented. 
But there is a sad lack of ideas 
and principles, and the future 
is not wholly promising. 
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MRS SMITH. 


I HAD lived in London long 
enough, with no break but 
that of a brief yearly holiday 
and such short absences as I 
was able to steal from work 
for shooting with my friends. 
In winter I made a point of a 
day’s hunting on a Saturday, 
and hunting by train is tiring 
and unsatisfactory. London 
will always have its charms for 
me. I know it and love it. I 
can find my way about it in 
the densest November fog. I 
feel at home in a thousand odd 
corners of it. I have been 
blessed with many friendships 
made and cemented there. :And 
yet I began to feel that I 
wanted to make my home in 
the country, more especially 
since it seemed likely to be a 
bachelor home till the end. I 
have seen too many old London 
club bachelors to wish to fos- 
silise into one myself. Only 
the other day I saw in ‘The 
Times’ the death of one of 
them. I had known him pretty 
well for twenty years, and liked 
him; but I had not heard he 
was ill, and I went to the 
lodging - house in Bury Street 
where he had lived. The land- 
lord of the house opened the 
door to me himself, and I asked 
sympathetically about my old 
acquaintance, 

“Was any one with him at 
the end?” I said. 

“Oh dear, no, sir; just the 
nurse in the nursing home we 
had to take him to. She said 
he went hoff very nicely. I 
went up the next morning, and 


his cousin, Mr Blackwell, came 
next day. We buried him this 
morning at Kensal Green, poor 
old gentleman. Thirty - three 
years he lived here, sir. I 
bought him with the lease— 
he had only a bedroom—had 
all his meals at the club, 
That’s all he had”—turning 
and pointing to a portmanteau, 
a bag, and a hat-box, lying 
together in the passage. ‘“‘We’re 
sending them on to Mr Black- 
well’s in Leicestershire  to- 
night.” And he laughed a 
little, not unkindly, at the 
meagre show the battered old 
luggage made. 

Well, I turned away with a 
shudder. It mustn’t come to 
this with me. Yet how easily 
it might! Here was a man 
who, twenty years before, had 
crowds of friends, was welcome 
everywhere, had good looks, 
good breeding, to commend 
him—and yet it came to this, 
a hired bed and a hired nurse 
at the end. Where was the 
woman he had loved and lost, 
whose arm should have been 
round him, whose lips should 
have been on his tired fore- 
head ? 

Perhaps she read it in ‘The 
Times’— perhaps she missed 
it. She chose otherwise years 
ago, and he became a London 
clubman. 

Now, surely in the country 
there would be less risk of 
such a dreary exit. Some 
kindly neighbour would know 
my house and know that I 
lived there, and would hear 
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that I was dying and come and 


see me. So the news would 
spread a little in my back- 
water, and the other denizens 
would surely come and ask 
about me, and perhaps come 
in and see me. And if I had 
a couple of servants they might 
attach themselves to me, and 
perhaps let my surviving rela- 
tions, if I have any, know— 
and soon. Yes, the country is 
kinder then. It knows more 
than one wants it to know 
sometimes, but that makes for 
sympathy in the long-run, 
perhaps. 

I took a small house in the 
hunting country where I was 
wont to go, and where my 
horses were standing, and I 
furnished it and rebuilt the 
stables and moved in. 

This was all tolerably easy, 
and there is no trouble about 
managing stables and stable- 
men. 

But my domestic troubles in 
the other department of my 
household were really rather 
overwhelming at first. All my 
female relatives had taken the 
deepest interest in the question 
of my establishment. It was 
quite clear I couldn’t “keep 
house” myself—I didn’t know 
tapioca from sago, and don’t 
know it now—and I hadn’t the 
remotest idea how many pounds 
of meat or butter “went to” 
each person in the establish- 
ment per week, nor could I 
remember it for twenty -four 
hours when I was told. 

One said I must have a 
“general,” and she advertised 
at her own charges in her own 
local paper for a “ general” for 
me, Another declared that 
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“ generals” were unsatisfac- 
tory, and that I must have a 
“‘cook-housekeeper.” Another 
said I absolutely must have a 
man and wife, and get rid of 
Clarke. 

Well, I began rather badly. 
My relations had all written 
voluminous letters on the sub- 
ject, but not one of them had 
found me the woman she was 
seeking for me, and described 
with such insistence and 
graphic power. The less able 
they seemed to find me any 
one, the better able they were 
to describe the ideal I must 
strive for, and must on no 
account exchange for any other, 
even if I starved and failed 
to get my bed made in the 
meantime. 

So when it was getting near 
the time for moving in, I went 
to an agency near my lodging 
and took the first woman 
they recommended to me. She 
seemed a pleasant sort of per- 
son, and the agent said she 
had a good character, and she 
came. I wrote to each of my 
advisers, and said I hoped I 
had found just the person she 
had been so anxious for me 
to have; and I invited them 
all to come and stay with me 
later on and see for them- 
selves. 

I had to put off their visits. 
I had quite a good dinner the 
first evening I went down to 
my new house. Mrs Woolley 
had arrived earlier in the day. 
Before dinner she sent me a 
message through Clarke to say 
that there was no sherry to 
cook with. I didn’t know one 
cooked with sherry, but Clarke 
said it was usual in “good 
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houses,” so I sent him to the 
kitchen with a bottle, and he 
came back and said Maraschino 
would be necessary for the ice. 
So I sent Maraschino. My 
relations all said afterwards 
that was unwise. Anyhow, 
breakfast was very unpunctual 
next morning, and I had reason 
to complain of other matters, 
and Mrs Woolley left in tears, 
invoking alternate blessings 
and curses on me and my 
house, and escorted to the 
station by Clarke and my 
groom, whe gave her a bottle 
of soda-water for her refresh- 
ment on the journey to her 
home and handed her ticket 
to the guard. 

I dined for several nights 
at the mess—it was on the 
outskirts of a garrison town 
I had settled—by the kindness 
of my military friends, or at 
my club in London. And then 
I found Kate Cleary. She was 


‘a “general.” <A poor fellow I 


knew had married on _ two- 
pence a-year and no expecta- 
tions, and his pretty little wife 
had died and left him stranded 
with a baby and a nurse and a 
small flat in Kensington and a 
“general.” His mother took 
the baby and the nurse, and 
I took the general — at his 
urgent request. He said she 
was a treasure, and had been 
one of the comforts of his short 
married life. 

I don’t know why, but my 
bachelor establishment didn’t 
seem to suit her. She was 
Irish and a Roman Catholic, 
and I think Clarke must have 
aired some offensive heretical 
doctrines at tea the evening 
she came, or have spoken dis- 





respectfully of the Pope of 
Rome. She sent me up a 
beastly dinner, and I have a 
suspicion that Clarke made 
discourteous remarks about it 
when it became his supper in 
the kitchen later in the even- 
ing. Kate Cleary resigned the 
next day, and totally declined 
to stay even for the usual 
month. I dined out once or 
twice again, and then I went 
up to London for a day or 
two to think it over. And 
there I found Mrs Smith. 

I was dining with some 
friends of mine, and described 
my situation in such affecting 
terms to an old friend whom 
I had taken in to dinner, that 
she declared she must sacrifice 
something herself to help me, 
and that if I would like to 
have her housemaid, who had 
been with various members of 
her family, in various capaci- 
ties, for years and years, and 
was an excellent cook, she felt 
sure I should never regret it. 

She was quite frank about it 
all, and told me Mrs Smith 
had been with her and her 
family so long that they re- 
cognised their obligation to 
pension her before many years 
were past, and would certainly 
do it, whether she came to me 
or not, when the time arrived ; 
that she was, however, still 
able and anxious to work, and 
that their only reason for want- 
ing to part with the woman 
was that the rest of their 
household was banded together 
in arms against her, and the 
retreat of one side of the battle 
was necessary for the general 
peace and comfort. Obviously 
the retreat of the numerically 
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smaller, if: not the weaker, 
side would cause less incon- 
venience, 80 Mrs Smith should 
come to me. 

“Now, don’t argue about 
it,” Lady Colesden said. “You 
know I wouldn’t send you any 
one I didn’t think would really 
suit you, and the old soul is 
honest as daylight and as sober 
as a judge, and I’ll send her 
down to-morrow to see you. 
If you are very nice to her 
and make the best of the place, 
perhaps I’ll be able to drive 
her out of my house and into 

ours by next week, and then 
we shall both be happy ever 
after. If you find her intoler- 
able, let me know at once and 
T’ll take her away and send 
her to the country in some 
capacity or other, but I really 
believe she is exactly what 
you want.” 

So Mrs Smith came, and my 
material comfort was assured 
from that moment. We didn’t, 
however, take very readily to 
one another. It occurred to me 
that perhaps she thought I 
was more deeply concerned in 
the plot to eject her from Lady 
Colesden’s than was the case ; 
and I doubted her remaining 
with me long. But she was an 
excellent cook, never plagued 
me to order dinner or anything 
else, and she kept the weekly 
bills down to a figure that the 
most critical of my female ac- 
quaintances were fain to admit 
was miraculous. 

And I couldn’t help feeling 
an interest in the woman. She 
was remarkable to look at. 
She was very tall, spare, and 
muscular, And her face had 
evidently been of remarkable 
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beauty in youth. Even now in 
her old age her chiselled features 
and dark eyes would have at- 
tracted attention in a woman 
of any rank in life, and had a 
look of breeding that is rare 
in the humbler walks. Age 
and hard work had furrowed 
her features; the fire in the 
woman’s eyes, one could see, 
would be unquenchable. Her 
thick grey hair was hidden 
away in a servant’s cap. She 
was illiterate: her house ac- 
counts were miracles of laborious 
ill-spelling. Clarke hated her. 
He complained bitterly to me 
of the wrongs he suffered at 
her hands; but, whenever I 
investigated a complaint, it 
turned out Mrs Smith was in 
the right and Clarke was in 
fault. So he soon gave up 
complaining to me. 

It was during the investi- 
gation of some of these indict- 
ments that I came to know the 
woman better and to like her 
more. Her rigid devotion to 
my interests became apparent, 
as well as her loyalty to a 
fellow - servant, even under 
pretty difficult conditions. And 
I took occasion to tell Clarke 
that I thought him a poor- 
spirited individual, and that 
if he didn’t work amicably 
with my housekeeper there 
were plenty of other valets 
who would. He wasn’t a bad 
sort of fellow in his way, and 
he responded to treatment and 
got on better. But he was 
afraid of Mrs Smith. 

Now, in order to show the 
extraordinary character of Mrs 
Smith and the influence she 
has had upon my affairs, I 
must go back to earlier years 
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and relate certain circum- 
stances that I have never 
cared to speak of to any one 
since they occurred. 

And the three beloved people 
for whom alone I am writing 
this must understand that the 
whole course of events which fol- 
lowed my engagement of Mrs 
Smith only became known to 
me afterwards: at the time of 
their occurrence I was kept in 
ignorance of them, and, as far 
as Mrs Smith was concerned, 
I should have remained in 
ignorance of them to this day. 


We had played together as 
children, Helen and I: our 
homes were within a couple 
of miles of one another: our 
parents were intimate friends. 
My father was master of fox- 
hounds and friend of all the 
county. Helen’s father was 
in the diplomatic service, and 
only came home from abroad 
at rare intervals during her 
childhood. After her mother 
died, the little girl of four or 
five was sent home and lived 
there entirely during the five 
years of her father’s widow- 
hood and until his second wife 
—a cousin of Lady Colesden, 
mentioned before in this chron- 
icle—came to take charge of 
her. During those five years 
my mother had had the child 
a great deal with her, and 
when I was at home for my 
school holidays we had hunted 
together on our ponies and 
together enjoyed all the fun 
and amusement that boys and 
girls can devise in an English 
country home. And Helen was 


happy on the whole—lonely at 
times, but with an intense joy 
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in life and activity and the 
human sympathy of those she 
knew and loved; shy and re- 
served with strangers, afraid 
of her grave and silent father, 
whose caress was a cold hand- 
shake, whose vision was too 
short to see the love and long- 
ing drowning in the child’s 
great brown eyes just for lack 
of a touch, a word, to draw 
them to him from those depths, 

Then for six or seven years 
Helen lived nearly altogether 
abroad. I don’t think I saw 
her more than once or twice 
during that time. I was grown 
to manhood ; she was growing 
to womanhood. My father 
died, and our old home was 
broken up, and I only went 
back to its neighbourhood 
when I could find time from 
my work to pay visits. When- 
ever I rode through Alderholt 
its blinds were down, its 
chimneys smokeless. Rumour 
told that Helen had grown 
into a beautiful and gracious 
woman, tall and grave, but 
with a sweet smile, people 
said, that charmed all and 
sundry. It was reported that 
all the under-secretaries were 
her willing slaves, that foreign 
nobles risked their lives and 
limbs freely at the “chasse au 
wild-fox” when Helen rode 
and negotiated her fences as 
neatly as my father had taught 
her. En amazone she was 
irresistible; and the Marquis 
de Gallifet-Perpignan, who had 
never been on a horse in 
his life, but attended every 
“ rendezvous ” in a “ mail,” had 
a scarlet dress-coat faced with 
blue made at his tailor’s, and 
gilt buttons adorned with his 
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own coronet, and wore the 
thing at the Embassy ball, to 
his own intense satisfaction, 
feeling certain that the sub- 
jection of mademoiselle was 
then only a matter of moments 
to any one so killing and so 
altogether sporting in appear- 
ance. 

Helen wrote to my mother 
an amusing account of it, and 
of the poor little man’s after- 
doubts as to whether he 
shouldn’t have worn spurs to 
complete the effect. 

That Christmas she came to 
London, and stayed a little 
while with my mother, and I 
saw her again. 

She was as cordial and 
friendly with me as ever, and 
we talked over all our old 
adventures and jaunts to- 
gether, and laughed over our 
happy days, our rides, our 
long, cold waitings under the 
fir-trees for wood pigeons, when 
Helen had the chilly satisfac- 
tion of holding the next two 
cartridges for my gun, and 
hung between joy on the one 
hand and horror at the sight 
of the killed on the other,—a 
wounded bird was more than 
she could bear without pro- 
testing tears. But to my 
wondering delight she was no 
longer the child whose moods 
were as open to me as the 
air. She was a shy and lovely 
woman, trained in the ways 
of society to a savoir faire 
perfect for her youth and 
position, With her gracious 
friendliness there was a serene 
and womanly reserve that 
seemed to compel courtesy and 
chivalry wherever she went. 

My mother was charmed 
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by her; the girl’s attention 
to the elder woman was beau- 
tiful in its unostentatious and 
natural kindness and simplic- 
ity. When she went abroad 
again my mother openly la- 
mented. She said she wished 
she had a daughter like Helen 
to comfort her in her old age. 
I didn’t answer that rather 
wistful remark. 

Helen was gone, and life 
seemed rather drab and work 
rather more than usually dry 
and uninteresting for a long 
time after. 

Some few months later we 
heard of her stepmother’s 
death. Helen wrote that her 
father was much broken, and 
had thoughts of retiring from 
the service and coming home, 
but she almost hoped he would 
not do so; she could not think 
what he would make of life 
alone with her at Alderholt. 
After some hesitation he chose, 
we heard, to remain in the 
service; and Helen did not 
come home that winter. Her 
father asked my mother if she 
would have her to stay in 
London during the following 
season, when her mourning 
might be mitigated, and she 
might see something of so- 
ciety in London; and my 
mother accepted the plan with 
pleasure. 

Her father wrote again: he 
was infinitely relieved—he had 
of late been deeply concerned 
about Helen’s future and pros- 


pects. He had the greatest 
anxiety as te her proper 
chaperonage and care. Situ- 


ated as he was, he scarcely 

knew whether it was right 

she should be abread with 
x 
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him at all with no other 
lady in the house. My mother 
smiled a contemptuous smile, 
and gave a little snort of 
impatience at the man’s stu- 
pidity. “But he always was 
a selfish toad,” she muttered 
with apparent irrelevance. 
Helen’s coming to my mother 
at the earliest date that could 
be arranged was the most 
satisfactory way out of his 
“anxieties and difficulties,” as 
he called them, as to his child, 
and he thanked her sincerely. 
It was April before she 
reached London, and she came 
rather sad and troubled. Her 
father had decided to break 
up his household altogether 
and dismiss all his English 
servants to their homes. Helen 
foresaw that she would hardly 
prevail on him to let her collect 
an establishment again later 
in the year, and it meant 
either his coming home to 
England then, or living abroad 
without her, or without a 
settled home for her to share 
with him. Above all, she de- 
plored losing her own especial 
Catherine, who had been her 
particular and attached guar- 
dian and body-servant since 
her childhood, ever since Helen’s 
stepmother had brought her to 
the house. I believe Catherine 
was what is called a school- 
room maid. Anyhow, Helen 
loved the woman and valued 
her. She was to have a 
lady’s-maid with all the ac- 
complishments requisite in such 
@ person, and Catherine was 
to return to Larks Lacey to 
her dead mistress’s family — 
with whom she had lived many 
years. Helen was especially 


sad the day she parted with 
her Catherine in London. She 
came downstairs with her eyes 
very bright, and my mother 
gave her a watch on a little 
chain for her birthday soon 
afterwards, since from that 
afternoon Helen wore no watch. 

Well, the season wore on 
and Helen enjoyed it. My 
mother, I think, enjoyed her 
own rejuvenation, as she called 
it, as keenly as the beautiful 
girl. It was a delight to the 
elder woman to have so strik- 
ing and altogether charming 
a@ companion to take about, to 
present to her Sovereign— 
Helen’s high-bred beauty shone 
resplendent that day,—to talk 
to of all the womanly things 
that women love to discuss, 
My mother was womanly to 
the core, though she took a 
masculine, and never a femi- 
nine, view of all questions, if 
there were such a choice of 
views. 

I was never much of a ball- 
goer, but I went to balls that 
year just to see Helen dance 
and to help her, if I could, to 
enjoy them. We rarely stayed 
late. She liked her morning 
canter in the Park, and my 
mother made me get the most 
perfect hack I could procure 
for her to ride. I enjoyed 
taking her to the Row more 
than going with her to balls, 
and I think, on the whole, I 
preferred the young men who 
wanted to ride alongside her 
to the young men who crowded 
round her in the ballroom pray- 
ing for dances. There were 
plenty of them in both places. 

There was one who rarely 
failed to appear both at the 
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balls and in the Row, and I 
know I didn’t like him to be 
near her in ‘either place. He 
was the handsomest man in 
his way I have ever seen, and 
a born actor. Of an old en- 
nobled family, he was the eldest 
of a large number of sons, every 
one of whom was wild and un- 
governed. He alone of them 
preserved « show of respect- 
ability and decorum, and did 
it very well. His pose was 
respectability and decorum 
under difficulties. He had the 
art of living in public with 
the appearance of wishing to 
be obscure and retired — of 
showing that he knew all his 
family’s shortcomings while 
seeming to strive to hide them 
from the world. He belonged 
to good clubs, but had no inti- 
mate men friends. I had been 
at Eton with him and remem- 
bered him at Oxford too. Well, 
I wasn’t his intimate friend at 
either place. 

It was only after he had left 
those seats of learning that the 
actor’s art had been brought 
to such perfection, though it 
had served him well with 
masters and others in authority 
in his boyhood. But then he 
had over-acted, and we, his 
contemporaries in age, were 
perhaps more disgusted with 
his attempts to conceal his 
misdeeds than with his iniqui- 
ties themselves. Youth will 
forgive most things to the 
ingenuous and sincere. 

Now Helen liked him, and 
it worried me to see him about 
her. 

Early in July she had a 
telegram from her father and 
was called abroad. He had 
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had a severe accident, and 
Helen left us in haste in charge 
of a suitable chaperone for the 
journey. 

Her accounts of her father 
were not reassuring. My 
mother wanted to go out to 
her, but Helen wrote they were 
up in the hills where her father 
had met with his accident, and 
there was no accommodation 
except for the necessary nurses 
and the doctor, and that she 
was well and was well looked 
after. Should need arise she 
would telegraph. 

By degrees the injured man 
mended, and at last they were 
able to move him down to the 
sea at Bordighera, and there 
it was proposed they should 
winter. 

My mother went to them in 
November and sent me news 
from time to time. Helen was 
well — her father very much 
failed. That man whose pres- 
ence near Helen had troubled 
me was at Bordighera too, and 
they saw a great deal of him. 
He was kindness itself to the 
sick man; and his musical 
genius—as real as his facility 
in foreign languages— was a 
constant solace and pleasure to 
them all. 

Well, it all ended as I knew 
from that moment it would 
end. Helen loved him, and in 
March, before her father died, 
she married this man. 

For four years I never saw 
her at all, nor was she in Eng- 
land for more than fleeting 
visits, and I only heard of 
them when she had gone. And 
then I saw her again. 

We met in Curzon Street by 
chance as she was turning to 
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go into a house; and, after 
warmly greeting her, I asked 
if I might come in and see her. 
I have never paid so sad a 
visit as this. Helen looked 
twenty years older than when 
she left us—a sad, broken 
woman, careworn and tired. 
I could scarcely believe it was 
our Helen. She opened the 
door of the room on the first 
floer, evidently a sitting-room 
in a private hotel, and seemed 
nervous and anxious on enter- 
ing. But no one was there. 
We talked long about my 
mother and her recent death, 
and Helen’s tears fell when she 
deplored her loss and recalled 
her friendship and affection. 

“T am a good deal alone in 
the world now,” she said—and 
I dared not reply. ‘“ You see I 
have lived so much abroad and 
seen so little of people here, 
and my relations are all gone: 
I never had many. Still, I 
mustn’t groan, for those friends 
I have are near and dear.” 
And she smiled very sadly, I 
thought, and half rose, as if 
she must be alone. So I left 
her. It was more than I could 
do to remain longer without 
speaking out and asking what 
was killing her. And all the 
time I was certain I knew the 
answer. I could have shot 
that man then. 

I had a letter from her next 
evening telling me they were 
leaving London. They were to 
take a house there later on 
and live in England. She 
didn’t know if she was glad or 
sorry. She hoped to see me 
when they came. 

I could do nothing: I went 
to Lady Colesden and heard 
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from time to time where they 
were, and where the house was 
they had taken, and when they 
were coming. I wouldn’t ask 
Lady Colesden about Helen or 
what was wrong, and she said 
little, but enough to confirm 
what I felt before. 

When they came to London 
I wrote and asked Helen if I 
should come and see her, and 
she replied I must come, and 
often, but I should not find the 
house very lively. She was 
not very well, and had lost the 
art of cheerfulness. I went as 
often as I could, but it was a 
misery and a torture to see my 
dear companion of the past so 
changed and ill. It seemed to 
do her good at first, and then 
later on I could see she was 
more wretched still. She kept 
a brave and smiling face, you 
must remember, and it was 
terrible to us both when one 
day I was shown into her 
drawing-room and found her 
whiter than a ghost, shivering 
and cold, though it was July, 
while on the parquet of the 
long inner room I heard a 
man’s step—I knew it was her 
husband’s—retreating towards 
the staircase. 

What had passed I knew 
not, but I took Helen’s hand 
and held it in both mine and 
told her I had always loved 
her as a dear sister—that her 
bidding was my law—that if 
there was any service in the 
world I could render her, then 
or ever, she must speak and it 
were done. 


It was not many months 
after then that I left London. 
She had made me promise to 
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keep away. She had promised 
that if I could help she would 
let me. She had begged me 
not to write. 

I felt I could not ask Lady 
Colesden or any one else about 
her, but Helen’s sad voice 
haunted me night and day. 


To return to my bachelor 
home. I was away on a shoot- 
ing visit for three nights. It 
was freezing hard and five 
o’clock in the evening. Mrs 
Smith was alone in the house 
at tea in her tidy little kitchen, 
and my old dog was comfort- 
ably curled up in front of the 
fire. Suddenly he lifted his 
head and a moment later the 
front- door bell rang. Mrs 
Smith went to the door and 
opened it. 

“Catherine, is it you?” said 
a trembling voice, and a trem- 
bling hand caught her arm; 
“but are you alone? Is this 
your house? Oh, surely I have 
made some mistake,” 

“My dearie, no, no mistake 
to come to Catherine. Oh, my 
lamb. Oh! my lady, no, no, 
it’s all safe here. Catherine is 
all alone—there’s no one else. 
Come to the fire—you won’t 
mind the kitchen, Miss Helen, 
and here’s tea, for you're cold 
and shivering.” 

“Are you sure you're alone, 
Catherine? I couldn’t come in 
if you weren’t. I only got 
your address to-day, and I 
thought you were in your own 
home. Whose house is it? I 
wanted to rest quietly for a 
little, and I’ve brought a hand- 
bag so that I might stay with 
you,” 

And Catherine told her 


whose house it was. “But 
you've come to see me, Miss 
Helen, nobody but me. I know 
that. And when you've had 
your tea and are warm, we 
will talk it all over and settle 
what you are going to do. 
Now, don’t cry, my dearie, it’s 
only stupid old Catherine fuss- 
ing about you and you're cold. 
Catherine is going to take your 
shoes off and warm those poor 
chilled feet. You must have 
come by train,” and the poor 
woman talked on to hide her 
horror and distress, and to give 
herself time to think and plan 
for her dear little girl as she 
ever called her in her heart. 
She was the Catherine from 
whom Helen had parted years 
ago in my mother’s house. 

“No, now, Miss Helen, you 
must trust me. I'll never tell 
any one. We must get you 
warm and strong before the 
seven o’clock train and then 
we will go together. No one 
will come in till then; the 
stablemen have their tea in 
their own room and don’t come 
in till supper-time, and then 
you and I will be gone. Now, 
rest in that chair,” and 
Catherine turned down the gas 
and made the warm kitchen 
dim in the firelight to hide 
those tears that wrung her 
very soul to see. 

And the poor tired girl 
rested for an hour in my house, 
tended by the woman who 
loved her best in the world. 

“But he must never know, 
Catherine. Oh, if I had only 
known you lived here I should 
have missed this happy hour 
you've given me, for I shouldn’t 
have come! Now, I must 
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go, and must go back to 
London.” ; 

“T am coming with you, 
Miss Helen. No, I will come. 
I couldn’t let you go alone.” 

So the twe women left the 
house. Mrs Smith turned back 
after they had gone a hundred 
yards or so and went to the 
stables. There she gave my 
groom the house key, charging 
him to wait till she came back, 
and an hour and a half later 
her dear Helen was back in her 
“home” in London, lying dry- 
eyed in her bed waiting for the 
dawn. 

I came home the next day. 
Life went on in its usual 
channels, and Christmas was 
approaching. It was unusu- 
ally cold and wet, rain and 
snow alternating, till the river 
was in flood and the country 
almost too deep to ride over. 
The river runs past the back 
of my house, at the bottom of 
a steep hill, on which, sloping 
to the sun, is my kitchen- 
garden. There is a rough 
road that was formerly a tow- 
path between my garden wall 
and the river, and there is a 
door in the wall leading on 
to it by four or five downward 
steps. The poorer part of the 
town lies a little way up- 
stream ; and, down-stream, the 
road leads to some brickfields 
and the railway embankment. 

Late in December I was 
dining at the barracks one 
night, and was to dress there, 
to save myself the trouble of 
going home and turning out 
again. Clarke had taken on 
my things, and Mrs Smith was 
alone in the house, There was 
a knock at the door, and in 


a moment she knew what had 
happened, and in another mo- 
ment her dear Helen was in 
her arms again. She was very 
pale and very calm. 

“Yes, Catherine, I knew this 
time whose house it was. I 
have to see him. Some one 
must protect me now, and I 
know nobody but him and 

ou.” 

“Oh my dearie, come in 
and let us think what’s best,” 
and, supporting her, Mrs Smith 
led this poor child into the kit- 
chen again, and darkened it 
and fussed round her, search- 
ing and craving for some guid- 
ance in this hopeless trouble. 

They had been there less 
than an hour when Helen 
started up as a man’s foot- 
steps passed the window on 
the gravel-walk and the dog 
rose growling and moved to- 
wards the front hall. 

“Oh! Catherine, some one 
is coming. You mustn’t let 
him in. What shall I do?” 

Silent and absolutely calm, 
Mrs Smith took her to the 
back stairs and pointed to the 
door of a room at the top. It 
was her own bedroom. 

“Go in there.” 

Swiftly she went herself to 
the front door and opened it. 
Through the wet fog she saw 
the figure of a man she recog- 
nised. He asked if I was at 
home. 

“No, sir, he is not. He is 
dining out and will not be 
home till late. Would you 
please to leave any message?” 
she asked, as the man hesi- 
tated and had no card to hand 
her. 

He was silent a moment, and 
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then, with an oath, said—yes, 


he had a message. ‘There is 
some one in this house I want 
to see. I don’t believe he is 
dining out,” and he strode into 
the hall. Mrs Smith could see 
he had been drinking, and was 
livid with passion as well, but 
she kept very still. 

“You must be making some 
mistake, sir. There is no one 
here. My master is dining at 
the barracks, and his servant 
has taken his things there. 
You will find him there if you 
like to call; it is not far. Or 
would you like to come in 
and write a note?” 

He hesitated. Yes, he would 
come in; and he passed into 
my sitting-room and looked 
round. Mrs Smith had taken 
in a lamp from the hall, and 
then she opened the door that 
led into my dining-room ; that, 
too, was dark and empty. 

He cursed again as he took 
up a piece of paper from my 
writing-table and then threw it 
down. He got up and swung 
round to the door and out into 
the hall. There he listened a 
moment, and then Mrs Smith’s 
face paled, but she stood quite 
still. He cursed again, and 
asked the way to the barracks 
—no, to the railway station,— 
in that damned fog who could 
find his way? 

“The station, sir? Oh, well, 
that’s not far at all, but the 
road is full of turns; and if 
you would like to go a 
straighter way, I can let you 
out by the garden-gate. If 
you had a train to catch, it 
might be better. Would you 
come this way?” And she 
moved to the door leading to 
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the garden. He followed her, 
and she passed rapidly on, 
down the slope of the garden, 
to the river door. 

“This way, sir; you come 
to the railway a little way 
down. You can see the lights 
now. If you follow the road 
it brings you to the station.” 
This was true, but it was 
Tatfield Station, our junction, 
and three miles away. 

She was holding the door 
open for him to pass on to the 
steps. He moved through it, 
looked down the stream, and, 
misliking the blackness of the 
road, he turned to repass into 
the garden, saying he would 
rather go by the way he came. 
In an instant the heavy door 
swung round with tremendous 
force, struck him on the out- 
stretched hand and full on the 
face. He erashed down the 
steps, with an oath for every 
step, and as he collected him- 
self and gained his feet, to find 
the door firm and blank, Mrs 
Smith was coursing up the 
path swifter than one can tell 
it and back into the house. 

“Miss Helen, come at once. 
We can catch the train, and 
we must get to London and 
then think what to do. This 
is no place for you to-night, 
Miss Helen.” 

Swiftly she dressed for the 
journey. In two minutes she 
was with Helen in the road, 
and then went back to warn 
my men in the stable that she 
should be away till late; would 
they tell me if I came in before 
she returned. 

When I got home at mid- 
night Mrs Smith was there, 
and hot soup was ready for me 
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by my fire, and the house was 
as ordered and comfortable as 
she always made it. 


It was a Friday night that 
I dined at the barracks: on 
Sunday morning I had a letter 
from Lady Colesden : 


“T think I ought to write 
and let you know what is 
happening to Helen, since you 
and I are perhaps the nearest 
approach to real relations 
she has in the world, You 
know I have scarcely seen her 
for years. After my poor 
cousin died and that idiot of a 
father of hers let Helen make 
that deplorable marriage—of 
course he didn’t know what he 
was doing, but any one but an 
idiot would have known: I 
never had any patience with 
the man—Helen has been more 
and more difficult to find, and 
for several years now she has 
kept away from us quite 
pointedly. She is a perfect 
dear, and it broke my heart to 
think why it was. 

“Well, last night, imagine 
my astonishment when I got 
home from dining out. There 
was a very untidy note scrib- 
bled in pencil, and Hicks said 
a street messenger brought it 
about ten o’clock. It wasn’t 
signed, but asked me to go at 
once to Eaton Place to Helen’s 
house, as some one should be 
with her. 

“TI didn’t quite like it, so I 
thought I would take Robert 
with me in case he could be 
useful—there are times, you 
know, when he really is a 
prop ! 

“When we got to the house 


the servant said Helen had 
come home about nine o’clock 
and gone straight to her room, 
saying she was tired and would 
not come down. She had been 
out since afternoon. He did 
not know where she had dined. 
She had left no message about 
me, and I was rather hesitating 
what to do, and Robert said, 
as she had gone to her room 
two hours before, she was pro- 
bably sound asleep by then, 
and there must be some mis- 
take about the note. That 
seemed reasonable, and just as 
we were leaving, a cab drove 
up to the door and there was 
a fuss and bother about getting 
something out of it. A police- 
man who had come in it was 
pulling and tugging, and pre- 
sently there emerged the figure 
of Helen’s husband. 

“Tt was here that I began 
to be most sincerely thankful 
that I had had the foresight 
to bring Robert with me. We 
could see some of the trouble 
at once. The man had been 
drinking; he was drenched 
(you know what a night it 
was); he was covered with 
mud, and his face was dread- 
fully bruised on one side and 
his right hand damaged. 
Robert is capital when things 
get tangled, and he took charge 
of the situation at once. He 
found the policeman was a 
railway man—they had dis- 
covered the wretch in a first- 
class carriage of the train at 
Paddington, and he was just 
able to say he had come from 
Tatfield but could give no 
account of his injuries ; but he 
gave his address. 

“Robert and I both had 
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misgivings while the police- 
man was speaking that the 
man was really ill as well as 
battered, and though I wouldn’t 
have touched him with the 
tongs otherwise, that somehow 
did compel me to see what I 
could do for him when we had 
got him on to a sofa in the 
library. Robert simply en- 
veloped that policeman in the 
necessity for letting nothing 
get into the papers, and talked 
about the chairman of the rail- 
way whom he meant to see 
about it all in the morning; 
then he sent the footman for a 
doctor, while I prevented any 
one going upstairs to Helen till 
we knew what was wrong. 

“Well, my dear friend, it was 
a positive relief to me when 
the doctor came and said the 
man was very seriously ill. I 
felt so dreadfully afraid he was 
going to say I was wasting my 
sympathies and energies en the 
animal’s disgusting habitual 
state. 

“Then we had him carried 
up to his room, and I sent for 
Helen’s maid to tell Helen I 
was downstairs. There I sat 
wondering whether she had a 
servant in the house who was 
any sort of comfort to her, and 
grudging you old Mrs Smith, 
who used to be with her, as I 
daresay you know, when she 
was a child, till Alice died and 
that senseless father of Helen’s 
broke up the household and 
sent her back to Larks Lacey 
and I took her as housemaid. 

“Helen came down at last, 
but, of course, she had heard 
them moving in his room and 
had been in there to see. So 
she knew before I saw her, 
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and it was evidently a fearful 
shock. I have never seen any 
one look so worn and broken, 
and she was so dear and nice 
to me, 

“T came over to her this 
morning after I had been home 
for breakfast and a change of 
raiment, and here I am. Helen 
has been with him nearly all 
day. The doctor says he must 
have been in a bad state of 
health for a long time, and the 
chill he has had will be very 
hard to recover from. The 
shock of the injuries is severe, 
and that is what prevents him 
being clear enough to tell how 
he came by them and what he 
was doing at Tatfield—if by 
chance he wanted to enlighten 
us: perhaps he doesn’t. 

‘Helen is well; that is to 
say, she isn’t ill, and you 
needn’t be anxious about her 
at present. She is nursing 
the man as if he had been 
a model of all the virtues all 
the time. 

“T will tell you if there is 
any change. I have written 
folios, and must stop and try 
to get the dear thing to rest a 
little. And you are not to 
come now, Helen says. She 
would rather see you later on. 
Also, I would rather not share 
her with anybody at present, 
so you see I am not loth to 
pass you on her order. I don’t 
seem to have any time to attend 
even to Robert and the children 
at present. 

“But who in creation was 
it that sent me that note tell- 
ing me to come here???” 


Mrs Smith did not come for 
orders next morning, and, as 
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there was some household thing 
I had to tell her about, I sent 
for her. Then I told her I had 
bad news from Lady Colesden 
of Helen’s husband, and that I 
had heard for the first time 
that she had been Helen’s maid 
long ago. 

“Yes, sir, and I was very 
fond of the young lady, sir— 
very fond. And I am very 
sorry, sir, if she is in any 
trouble. I would be pleased 
if you would tell me if you 
hear again. And what would 
you like done with the wood- 
cock, sir? Shall I cook them 
to-night, or keep them till next 
week?” 

Mrs Smith had changed the 
subject. 

Three days later came an- 
other letter from Lady Coles- 
den. 


“Tt is nearly all over—the 
doctors say to-night must end 
it. Helen is very brave. She 
has been with him all day, and 
he is quite himself new, and 
able to talk. They have been 
alone together, and she seems 
thankful and relieved, but 
inexpressibly sad. I suppose 
if I see much more of her I 


shall begin to be sorry he is 


going to die.” 


Summer came and went, and 
autumn was fading into early 
sunsets and frosty mornings, 
and I was wondering whether 
I really took any interest in 
the General Election that was 
shaking the country, or not. 
Looking back, I know that I 
took none. But one day, hav- 
ing waded through the mass of 
election news in the paper, I 


came on @ paragraph in the 
personal column saying that 
Helen had gone to Alderholt. 

In ten minutes I had for- 
gotten the meeting that even- 
ing at which I was to speak 
in support of our ardent Jingo 
candidate, and was on my way 
to ——-shire. 

I found Helen, and told her 
I could wait no longer. 

When we had settled one 
or two interesting matters, 
she told me the whole story 
of Mrs Smith’s—Catherine’s— 
action on those fatal days. 
At the end her husband had 
recounted it all to her—his 
awful purpose in following her 
to my house, after he knew 
he had driven her by his 
cruelty to go; the servant- 
woman’s treatment of the 
problem that faced her. He 
begged Helen’s forgiveness, 
and she gave it. She had 
told him all that she did on 
that unhappy day, and how 
the loyal woman had shielded 
her from danger and from 
every breath of ill as far as 
lay in her resolute soul to 
do it. 

And then—what ceuld we do, 
we two together, to recompense 
such devoted service? 

Just before we were mar- 
ried we made her come and 
see us, and told her we knew 
all she had done—that we 
owed her more than we could 
ever repay for her devotion 
and strength of purpose and 
loving care. 

“You're not sending me 
away, Miss Helen?” (She 
never would call Helen by 
her first married name, or 
any version of it, if she could 
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help it.) ‘Oh, don’t send me 
away! I only came to you, 
sir, because I knew you were 
Miss Helen’s friend. And if 
I may stay, don’t, please, Miss 
Helen, ever talk about all 
that. You see, sir, I am 
just your servant, and hers, 
and if you were to make any 
difference with me I couldn’t 
be still her servant. All I 
want is to stay and work 
for her. I’ve had _ trouble 
myself in my time, I knew, 
sir, that when a _ person’s 
trouble is at its worst, there 
is something coming to help. 
It was like that with me. It 
was nothing I did — nothing. 
And please, Miss Helen, never 
speak of it again—oh, never, 
never !” 


And the strong woman broke 
down, and we were fain to let 
her have her way. 

So she stayed till she died ; 
and I know that if Helen 
had a devoted husband — and 
I hope she had—she had an 
old servant-woman who loved 
her no less. And while that 
old servant lived, the story 
she would never bear to have 
told was heard by none. 

Now it is written only that 
those three children of her 
beloved mistress —she nursed 
them all through childhood ; 
and I can think of no one 
else to whom their mother 
would have entrusted them— 
may know how much they 


owe to Mrs Smith. 
Cc. H. B. 
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A STUDY IN FAILURE. 


Att kinds of failure are 
pathetic, but some are more 
pathetic than others. Pompey 
and Francois Villon were fail- 
ures, and so was Mr Jingle, but 
there was something heroic 
in their lives which compels 
admiration as well as compas- 
sion. Some of the most famous 
men in the history of the arts 
have been considered failures 
during their lifetimes, but in 
their case posterity has cor- 
rected the verdict of contem- 
porary ignorance. The failure 
which is truly pathetic is the 
unmitigated failure of a person 
whose attainments, but for 
some twist of circumstance or 
character, would with certain- 
ty have commanded success, 
Nearly everybody can call such 
an one to mind. The brilliant 
boyhood has suddenly been 
blighted as though the spring 
had dried up, and has ended in 
a mediocre middle age; or 
drink and dissipation have 
sapped great powers before 
they reached maturity; or, 
through a weak spot in his 
character, a man has been un- 
able to rise to take the great 
chance of a lifetime, or through 
inordinate vanity has fallen 
headlong like Icarus. The 
streets of great cities and the 
distant places of the earth are 
filled with failures, and few of 
us have not heard, once at least, 
the saddest of all stories, the 
story of a ruined life. 

George Burnett was an un- 
mitigated failure, and his 
story is peculiarly pathetic. 


He might have lived happily 
and died as an obscure but 
respectable clergyman; he 
might, at any rate, have passed 
out of the knowledge of men 
at the end of his unhappy life. 
But it was his fate to be the 
friend of great men—Lamb, 
Coleridge, and Southey—and 
to be immortalised in their 
correspondence. Lamb’s de- 
scriptions of the vagaries of 
Burnett — whom he called 
George II. or the Bishop—in 
his letters to John Rickman 
are exquisitely humorous, so 
that Burnett has become a 
shadowy figure with whom 
readers of Lamb’s works have 
become vaguely familiar, with- 
out knowing very much about 
his history. A correct account 
of him has, indeed, never been 
given, either in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ or in 
Mr E. V. Lucas’s ‘Life of 
Charles Lamb,’ or in Mrs 
Sandford’s ‘Thomas Poole and 
his Friends,’ where his name is 
to be found. The letters of 
John Rickman, the census- 
taker, on which I have touched 
in a previous article, enable me 
to throw more light upon 
Burnett’s career, and I take 
this opportunity, one hundred 
years after his miserable death 
in a workhouse infirmary, of 
gathering together the avail- 
able information. 

George Burnett was the son 
of a farmer who lived at Hunt- 
spill in Somersetshire, and he 
was born in 1776. He ap- 
parently showed considerable 
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talent in his youth, and was 
therefore given his patrimony 
to spend in going up to Balliol 
College, Oxford, with a view 
to entering the Church. In 
1793 he entered the University, 
and this was his undeing, for 
his unstable mind came under 
influences which were far too 
strong for it. The revolution- 
ary ferment was at its head, 
and it intoxicated poor Burnett, 
whose need at this crucial time 
was for firm guidance. His 
ingrained faults, vanity and 
idleness, might have been 
eradicated in a peaceful univer- 
sity career, instead of which he 
encountered Southey, who was 
then hot for the fray. In the 
summer of 1794, Coleridge and 
a friend came on a walking 
tour to Oxford, and were intro- 
duced to Southey. At this 
meeting the mad scheme of 
Pantisocracy was _ broached, 
and, as Southey told Cottle in 
1836, it was talked into shape 
by Burnett and himself. 
Southey and Coleridge both 
lived to regret the day when 
they first met Burnett, for they 
could not help seeing that the 
youthful madness which they 
had outlived had been deadly 
poison to the weaker character. 
Rickman put the case to 
Southey with characteristic 
bluntness— 

“ About George II. Lamb indeed 
thinks that you and Coleridge did mis- 
chief to the man by your notice and 
society: but does not therein find 
fault with the agents but with the 

atvent. The fool always thought 

mself a wit, which was a mistake, 
and after you noticed him, an eminent 
wit, which was a greater mistake. But 
only the material was to blame; what 
had been polish to a firmer substance, 
was dissolution to his flimsy skull.” 
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For the time, however, all 
was rose-coloured, and Burnett 
took part, bursting with enthu- 
siasm, in framing that delight- 
fully hare-brained scheme, by 
which twelve gentlemen and 
twelve ladies were to found a 
Utopian colony on the banks 
of the Susquehanna, the men 
to supply £125 each and work 
two or three hours a-day, the 
ladies to rear children, and all 
to have ample leisure for study 
and discussion. Coleridge and 
Southey came to see him in 
Somersetshire—the first occa- 
sion when Coleridge met Thomas 
Poole of Nether Stowey,—and 
later on Robert Lovell, another 
Pantisocrat, took him over to 
see Cottle at Bristol. Cottle 
pronounced his talents to be 
not very conspicuous, but 
praised his honesty and good 
temper, qualities which were 
rather wanting in Burnett. 
Pantisocracy was short-lived ; 
it died before the money was 
collected, but it had some re- 
sults. It caused Coleridge and 
Southey to marry Sarah and 
Edith Fricker respectively, and 
it spoiled George Burnett for 
ever. His religious beliefs were, 
of course, undermined, and he 
threw up his university career. 
After spending some weeks 
with Coleridge during his honey- 
moon at Clevedon, he seems to 
have gone to study surgery in 
Edinburgh, and in 1798 he 
became a Unitarian minister 
at Yarmouth, where he tutored 
Southey’s younger brother, and 
gained the warm friendship of 
William Taylor, the translator 
of Goethe. 

A year or two later Burnett, 
who was then cursed with the 
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idea that no career was good 
enough for him, came to try 
the effect of his talents upon 
London, with nothing to live 
on and a lofty contempt for all 
occupation which he considered 
mercenary. In 1800 Rickman 
came to London, where he had 
rooms opposite Lamb in South- 
ampton Buildings, Strand. 
George Dyer, the immortal 
“George 1,” both introduced 
Rickman to Lamb and pro- 
cured him the editorship of ‘The 
Commercial and Agricultural 
Magazine.’ It is probable that 
his passion for assisting other 
people brought Dyer into con- 
tact with George II., and that 
through his means Burnett 
came to know Lamb and Rick- 
man. Rickman, for all his 
harshness to the incompetent, 
was from the first a firm friend 
to Burnett, and for the next 
few years was tireless in his 
efforts to make him a respon- 
sible, wage-earning member of 
society. In 1801 Rickman was 
busy over the first census re- 
turns, and engaged Burnett as 
one of his clerks, and he writes 
to tell Southey in July that 
Burnett is very abstraeted and 
thoughtless about the future, 
and that he is trying to teach 
him the worth of money by 
making him live on two guineas 
a-week. Later in the same 
month he writes again— 


“T am much distressed about 
Burnett : I never saw so uncon- 
vertible talents as his. I puzzle 
myself in thinking what he can be 
fit for. He thinks too highly of 
himself for common purposes; and 
God knows he is fit for no other. 
I am trying to starve him into 
common-sense and moderate expect- 
ations, but I fear he is incurable.” 


Rickman also complains that 
he has not yet condescended 
to understand the population 
work, and scouts all idea of 
becoming a schoolmaster as a 
disparagement of his abilities, 
However, Southey received 
more cheerful news from Rick- 
man on August 1— 


“Burnett improves; he has had 
a recommendatory letter from Nor- 
wich, from Mr Taylor to Dr Aiken. 
This letter extols the said Burnett as 
one of the first men of the age; and 
has had the good effect thus to rouse 
him from his lethargy, and make him 
erect. Dr Aiken will admit his pro- 
ductions into the Monthly Mag., and 
may — get him cher literary 
employ. ut at this Burnett can 
never thrive—anything like a task 
scares him, and gives fim the Blue 
Devils; during whose influence he 
is fit for nothing but pestering his 
friends with moping epistles.” 


In September 1801 Rickman 
went to Dublin as secretary 
to Charles Abbot, the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, who was 
afterwards Speaker Abbot. 
During this time he received 
the news of the town from 
Lamb, whose amusing letters 
were published in Canon 
Ainger’s last edition. Lamb 
describes a great metaphysical 
essay to which George Burnett 
had just given birth, which 
“ metaphyz,” as Lamb calls it, 
seems to have been a not very 
original discourse upon ethical 
commonplaces. However, he 
was sharing rooms with a 
young surgeon, whose uncle, 
&@ wine merchant, gave his 
nephew long tick, so the two 
lived happily, drinking two 
sorts of wine. Lamb says that 
Burnett was turned out of his 
former lodging because he used 
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to call up the girl, and send 
her down because he had for- 

tten what he wanted, and 
then call her up again to ask 
what the time was. He had 
become a literary hack to 
Phillips, the publisher, and 
was engaged in work upon Dr 
Mavor’s ‘ Universal History,’ 
which came out in 1802—a 
dull compilation in some twenty 
small volumes. Lamb’s opinion 
of his work is fully expressed 
in a letter to Rickman, found 
by Mr Gordon Wordsworth, 
and reproduced by Mr E. V. 
Lucas. This letter opens with 
an inimitable account of George 
Dyer’s rescue from starvation 
by Lamb, and proceeds to 
speak of Burnett, who had 
apparently suffered from one 
of his fits of vanity, which 
usually came to a head in a 
violent letter to Southey, whom 
he looked on as the cause of 
all his misfortunes. He was 
under the delusion that he was 
doing a favour to Phillips in 
working for him, and talked 
big about the tax upon geniuses. 
“Poor devil,” says Lamb, “he 
is not launched on the ocean 
and is sea-sick with afore- 
thought. ... He had his yawns 
from nature, his pride from 
education.” Lamb asks Rick- 
man if he can do nothing to 
find an office for Burnett, for 
he would never live by writing, 
being too proud to go the usual 
way to work. He had told 
Southey that the die was now 
casting that should consign 
him to honour or dishonour, 
but “these expressions,” says 
Lamb, “are the convulsiens of 
fever,” and they only meant 
that Burnett perceived that 
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the choice lay between work 
and starvation. 

Curiously enough, in the 
MSS. correspondence between 
Rickman and Southey is in- 
cluded a letter to Rickman 
from Dyer—from whose pen 
no private letter has ever been 
published—written at this very 
time, just after his convalesc- 
ence in Lamb’s house. It was 
sent by Rickman to Southey on 
November 7, 1801—thus dating 
Lamb’s letter with certainty 
—facetiously annotated by the 
sender. It runs thus— 


“Dear Sir,—I am much obliged 
by your favour, and ought to have 
replied sooner, tho’ indeed I have 
lately been so unwell, that I have 
been obliged to lay aside attention 
to letter-writing. Yes, I have had 
a fever, and have been this fortnight 
past the guest, night and day, with 
our good friend Charles Lamb ; his 
sister has been my kind nurse, and 
by help of her and a physician I 
am brought right again....I am 

lad you find employment that you 
Fike, and I most heartily wish you 
could find some for Burnett. I 
begin very much to fear, from what 
Lamb says, that he will succeed but 
poorly in authorship, for it is not for 
every one, even of talents, to live 
by authorship (climax here); and 
Burnett will not engage in tuition. 
In short, Rickman, I fear, if you do 
not stand his friend he is likely to 
fare but ill. I can render him, I 
fear, no service. His objects are out 
of my sight, and his wishes beyond 
my reach. The truth is I can, now, 
render nobody any service, and must 
confine my attention to a very few 
subjects, and a very few persons: I 
shail be obliged to do so, as well from 
the weak state of my health, as from 
my total inability ; much seclusion, 
little company, and few anxieties I 
am determined to seek after, as the 
only means that can now make me 
tolerably easy or render an existence 
for a few years either probable or 
desirable. So among other cases of 
distress I must give up Burnett, for 
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I fear his will prove one case of dis- 
tress (G. Dyer still) unless you can 
find him some snug berth in Ireland: 
you know the man. If I could 
render him some service I should 
be happy: but things that I pro- 

to him he disapproves, and 
therefore I entreat you to think of 
him, for he seems to me to possess 
some good qualities (G. Dyer again), 
and if you could serve him, I think 
you would have no reason to accuse 
your own humanity only to cause 
you folly... .” 


Golden-hearted G. D. lived 
many years to plague his 
friends with requests to help 
undesirables. Southey and 
Rickman tried to do their best 
for Burnett, in spite of his very 
irritating determination to put 
every obstacle in their way. 
Southey wrote to Rickman of 
Burnett’s letter— 


“Tt is the history of his own mind 
—the out-blaze of a vanity that has 
been smoaking under green weeds 
for seven good years—written with 
warmth and feeling, for the subject 
was at his heart and in his heart. 
If he could but be as animated by 
anything else, it would do. A fair 
trial of the trade will do him good. 
At work he is, and where no great 
despatch is needful, George can work 
as well as any of Mr Phillips’ merry 
men. When he has found out that 
his metaphysics are not saleable, 
that he has not quickness enough 
ever to acquire much knowledge, 
and that what knowledge he has is 
not ready at need, then I suppose he 
will condescend to the common em- 
ployments of life.”? 


Rickman answered Southey 
in a stern mood, for Burnett 
had tried his patience also— 
" «... Your picture of G. Burnett 
is very just. Iam quite sick of him; 
longer connection naturally keeps him 
nearer you, and I should be sorry he 


were quite deserted. Additional to 
his silly letter (a place at six weeks 
notice) the same post brought me a 
letter of information about him, for 
which I had laid a train. . . . I left 
him a trifling task—ruling certain 
lines in the Population books—merely 
to try his power of attention to any- 
thing like a fixed task. The unlucky 
wight who was to write in the said 
lines suffered for this, forced to go for 
the sheets one by one, to urge the 
gentleman daily for supply, some- 
times finding him in bed at one, at 
other times at a stand on plea of 
wanting ink, and finally by necessit 
the task thrown up in despair ! 
= specimen of activity in business. 
have done with him. . . .” 


Meanwhile Rickman had 
written a scarifying letter to 
Burnett, which both Southey, 
who was then in London, and 
Lamb deprecate as being much 
too severe. Southey even went 
so far as to say that Burnett 
would still make “a very pretty 
historian—quite as geod as any 
of the Scotch breed.” “It 
puzzles me,” he says, “how 
he has learnt to sound his 
sentences so ear-ticklingly. He 
has never rough - hewn any- 
thing, but he finishes like a 
first journeyman.” 

Rickman expressed __ peni- 
tence, but Burnett did no 
more work for him. Instead 
he was given the job of making 
up matter for ‘The Courier from 
the French papers and ‘Paris,’ 
the French paper published in 
London by Peltier, a refugee. 
Southey informed Rickman 
that he lost even this situa- 
tion by his “sawneying and 
unteachable indolence,” and 
that he was “tottering now in 
Coleridge’s leading - strings.” 





1 This letter of Southey’s is unpublished. 
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However, another note from 
Southey announces “the real 
and true second birth of George 
Burnett,” who had apparently 
found out that he was not fit 
to be an author. 

In 1802 accordingly Burnett 
was appointed tutor to the two 
sons of Lord Stanhope, at a 
salary of £200 a-year. It was 
unlucky that before the end of 
January the two boys were 
spirited away from their 
father’s house by the machina- 
tions of the Pitt and Grenville 
party, who disliked democrat 
peers. Nevertheless, Burnett 
was kept on by Lord Stanhope 
as a kind of secretary, sent to 
do any “‘fiddle-faddle errand,” 
says Lamb, and looking impor- 
tant as a king’s messenger. 
But before long even the de- 
mocratie Stanhope had had 
enough of Burnett, and dis- 
missed him with a full year’s 
salary. Having nothing better 
to do, George II. went to see 
Southey at Bristol, and gave 
way to another paroxysm of 
wounded vanity. Southey com- 
ments on the subject to Rick- 
man in an unpublished letter 
of October 1802— 


“Burnett — God knows why — 
thinks my acquaintance beneath him, 
and talked so very absurdly about me 
to Danvers, that Danvers made him 
answer: ‘George Burnett, if I had 
a horsewhip, and we were not in the 
street, I would lay it over you as 
long as I was able.’ Poor fellow, an 
envy, of which he is too proud and 
too self-satisfied to be conscious, has 
ripened into a dislike, and will end in 
hatred. Iam really sorry, for you 
know what a bottom of affectionate 
goodwill there has been and is in all 
my feelings respectinghim. He talks 
of a pistol, and will talk of it till pure 
shame forces him to play the fool 
with it, because he is laughed at for 
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his cowardly bravados. God Al- 
mighty must have designed him for 
a gentleman at least, if not for a 
higher rank, he is so utterly unfit for 
any one earthly employment.” 


Rickman’s reply is charac- 
teristic— 


“T did not suppose the Bishop had 
been so silly as you mention, and I 
no longer regret that caustic I once 
applied to his over-weening folly. ... 
I did not know before your letter 
told me that Geo. II. was at Bristol. 
I believe there is no fear of his using 
a pistol, but it might be well if in an 
absent fit he should walk over the 
quay. So would the aliment be be- 
stowed on some profitable animal 
which is now consumed by him. As 
a cosmopolite, it is moral to wish 
him dead.” 


Burnett returned later in the 
year to London, where he 
quickly spent his £200, and 
took to opium. The beginning 
of 1803 saw another outbreak 
against Southey and Coleridge. 
On January 12 the former 
writes to Rickman— 


“George the Second has quarrelled 
with me in the oddest of all possible 
ways. He says I treated him with 
neglect and contempt in London, and 
that another person saw it as well as 
himself. There is reason to believe 
that he means Lamb, and if it is so, 
Burnett has been making some mis- 
take about him as well as me, taking 
jest perhaps for sober earnest. This 
however is the least part of my 
offence. I and Coleridge, he says, 
have been the cause of all his un- 
happiness and what he justly calls 
idiotism ; we never treated him pro- 
perly. Now treated is here used in 
the dispensary sense of the word. 
‘Every human being can influence 
the mind of another human being 
if placed near him, and upon this 
great truth all the principles of edu- 
cation depend. The Second George 
laid down the proposition in Bristol 
streets at noonday, speaking so loud 
that everybody might hear him, and 
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rolling his eyes to see who listened. 
Well, now for the minor. ‘But you 
and Coleridge did not vl in- 
fluence my mind,’ and so the syllogism 
is to end in a quarrel, that is, he 
nesta desired never to see me while 

e was in Bristol: his mind was not 
healthy enough to form a sound re- 
sult (tho’ he was sure he was right), 
and if on his recovery from astomach 
complaint he found out that he had 
been mistaken in thinking thus 
harshly, why he would let me know. 
All this is truly absurd, but certain 
old habits of affection make me sorry 
for it... . Heis ... mad as ever 
was Don Quixote or Loyola, and pre- 
cisely from the same cause, exclusively 
reading what he did not understand.” 


Now comes the most amazing 
incident in Burnett’s career. 
After a fit of repentance, which 
took the form of a circular to his 
friends announcing his recovery 
from “mental distortion,” he 
decided to become a surgeon 
in the Navy. Through the 
interest of Southey and Rick- 
man, Carlisle, the surgeon, gave 
him hospital experience free and 
coached him generally. Before 
long, however, the naval serv- 
ice struck him as too arduous 
for one of his sensibilities, so 
he transferred his affections to 
the Army, much to the disgust 
of Rickman, who hoped some 
nonsense would be drubbed 
out of him at sea. Finally 
he passed the preliminary ex- 
amination for becoming a 
surgeon in the Militia. He 
made this an excuse for writing 
to all likely sources for money 
to buy his uniform—to a friend 
of Southey’s whom he had 
never seen, to William Taylor 
of Norwich, who sent him a 
sum of money, and to Thomas 
Poole, who was then in 
London supervising the Poor 
Law returns, a position which 


Rickman had proeured him, 
Burnett’s letter is preserved in 
Poole’s letter-book, which is 
in the British Museum. It is 
quoted in part by Mrs Sand- 
ford, and runs as follows :— 


“ December 1803. 


“My pear Sir,—I doubt not you 
will be surprised to receive a letter 
from one of whom you possibly have 
not even heard for some years. I have 
learned from Mr Rickman the circum- 
stance of your being in town, as also 
your place of abode. The subject of 
my present address will perhaps still 
more excite your wonder. ut I 
will not take up your time by need- 
less apologies, indeed my only ex- 
cuse for troubling you is that of 
necessity. 

"s Saws lately procured an ap- 

intment as assistant surgeon in a 

ilitia regiment, but the expenses of 
equipment are far too considerable 
for my purse, which in truth is ex- 
hausted. As the regiment is in 
barracks, and bedding, &c., in addi- 
tion to regimentals, must be found 
by the officers, I have calculated, or 
rather it has been done for me, by 
the person I am to succeed, that not 
less than £40 will be required to fur- 
nish the perquisit«:3 to my entering 
upon duty. I know not any one 
among the number of my friends who 
both can and will advance me such a 
sum. Indeed, I have already made 
some ineffectual applications. Would 
such a favour too far exceed the limit 
of your generosity ? My means of re- 
payment are these: My pay will be 
£2 a-week, exclusive of the Mess 
dinner, and as the regiment is in 
barracks my other expenses may be 
comparatively trifling. Surely I may 
save half my pay and devote it to 
the liquidation of my debt, which I 
should prefer doing by instalments at 
£4 or £5 a-month. In the course of 
a twelvemonth, at any rate, the 
whole may be discharged. 

“TI have moreover a prospect of 
obtaining some literary job from 
Phillips when I know what exercises 
of this sort will be compatable [sic] 
with the above-mentioned situation. 
On this source of repayment how- 
ever, you perceive, I do not rely. 
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* “JT have set my heart on this situ- 
ation, not only use it seems to 
be my only present resources for a 
maintenance but because I feel a 
confidence that it will rouse me from 
that joyless torpor into which I have 
been long sunk. It is of little con- 
sequence whether the situation be 
desirable, absolutely considered, it 
is enough that it prove good as a 
mean. The enchantment of Pantisoc- 
racy threw a gorgeous light over the 
objects of life, but it soon disap- 
peared and has left me in the dark- 
ness of ruin ! 

“Allow me to request a speed 
answer. I have written not wit 
the expectation but only with the 
hope that your kindness will oblige, 
your obedient servant, 

“Gzo. BuRNETT.” 


Poole apparently showed this 
to Rickman, who was very in- 
censed with Burnett for refus- 
ing to enter for the final 
Surgeons’ Hall examination, 
when Rickman offered to pay 
the fee. Burnett’s reply to 
Rickman was forwarded with 
a note to Poole— 


“ November 1803. 


“Sir,—The now or never do not 
appear to me the only possible alter- 
natives. Should I hereafter deter- 
mine to look forward to advancement 
in His Majesty’s service it would 
perhaps be advisable to take out my 
diploma. This expense would be 
considerable and I should have an 
objection to incurring what I should 
deem an unnecessary obligation. I 
thank you however for your good 
intentions and remain, yours, &c.” 


“Was ever before such an animal 
extant? He lives at 27 William 
Street if you chuse to give him a 
drive.—J. R.” 


Poole seems to have urged 
Burnett to do as Rickman 
wished, whereupon he received 
this pompous communication— 


“S1r,—I have now scarcely a doubt 
remaining that I shall be able to 
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accomplish my own object. If there- 
fore an examination at Surgeons’ 
Hall should hereafter be thought 
necessary it will be easy, at any time 
during the ensuing winter, to get 
leave of absence for a few days, and 
to come to town for that express 
purpose. In this case I shall incur 
no obligation. 

“You say that in submitting myself 
to an examination at the present 
time I shall oblige Mr Rickman. 
Surely in a matter which concerns 
my own happiness only I have a 
right to choose. Whether Mr Rick- 
man designs me any future good is a 

uestion impossible for me to decide. 

e has never treated me with suf- 
ficient respect and confidence to de- 
clare any intentions he might — 
have formed respecting me. For this 
reason only therefore it behoves me 
not to look to him for any future 
elevation. I have moreover his posi- 
tive declaration that I am to expect 
nothing from him under any condi- 
tion. Besides I had lately a note 
from him in which he ¢rusts I shall 
look forward to advancement in the 
army or navy only for my future 
means of support. Hence, unless 
there be selkine in words and 
declarations, I have nothing either 
to hope or to fear from Rickman. If 
the promises he has given me be 
just, I have shown it would be vain 
to hope, it would be in like manner 
absurd to fear, because I am too in- 
significant a personage to be thought 
worthy even of Mr Rickman’s con- 
tempt. 

“Your note evidently proceeds on 
the supposition that my means of 
going into the militia will fail me. 
Allow me also to add that your 
plans, if such they may be called, as 
well as those of Rickman, rest on the 
opinion not only of my present inca- 
pacity but on the assumption like- 
wise of paulo post future incapacity. 
This may be the case; perhaps it is 
likely it will, still I cannot help 
thinking that such an inference is 
not perfectly logical. It is now 
about five years since all enjoyment 
of life, that deserves the name of 
enjoyment, has to me been anni- 
hilated. Thus a tyranny of con- 
dition which withers the soul more 
than can be imagined by those whose 
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situation in life has been different. 
Yet I own that myself am chiefly to 
blame. As soon as I suffered anxiety 
to make my réle I grew continually 
worse and worse till from failure of 
memory I had lost the power of self- 
improvement. Latterly I ~— been 

ually risin, in, an trust 
ory ae =a eos a definite situ- 
ation I shall be once more restored 
to health, to confidence and hope. 
But I forget that I am trespassing 
upon your time.—Yours, &.’ 


A letter from Lamb to Rick- 
man of Dec. 9, 1803, informed 
him that Burnett had joined 
his regiment, but he was not 
destined for a military life. 
Early in 1804 Rickman remarks 
in a letter to Southey— 


“This reminds me of George 2nd, 
who, having reached his regiment, 
immediately discovered that it was 
not worth while to retain a situation 
‘which he might get any day.’ So he 
returned without having purchased 
regimentals, and now feeds on money 
procured by his mendicant circular. 
Quere, is not this to obtain money 
under false pretences: uncourteousl 
termed in the vulgar tongue ied 
ling? I understand that he now 
thinks, or pretends to think, that he 
is going with a Polish nobleman to 
Poland, to take care of some books 
there, a private collection.” 


But Burnett did go to Poland, 
and the next few years of his 
life were more promising. For 
nine months he was absent 
from England in the employ- 
ment of a Count Zamovski, 
who lived on his large estates 
in Poland. To Rickman’s sor- 
row he turned up again in 
1805, head over ears in love 
with Princess Ozartoriska. 
Nevertheless, he settled down 
to steady literary work, his 
only eccentricity being to turn 
Methodist in 1806 and to at- 
tempt the conversion of his 


family. His three published 
books are very respectable pro- 
ductions, which show no signs 
of his crazy disposition. In 
fact, they prove that Southey’s 
estimate of his intellectual 
powers was hardly a just one, 
The first work he published 
was ‘Specimens of the Eng- 
lish Prose Writers to the End 
of the Seventeenth Century,’ a 
book of the same kind as 
Lamb’s ‘ Dramatic Specimens,’ 
and very probably Burnett was 
considerably helped by Lamb, 
for a letter from Mary Lamb 
to Miss Stoddart contains the 
news that Burnett “calls as 
usual for Charles to point out 
something for him.” In 1807 
appeared his ‘View of the 
Present State of Poland,’ a 
series of letters which first 
appeared in the ‘ Monthly 
Magazine. This is a most 
lively and spirited account, 
after the manner of the times, 
and is full of: just observations. 
For such an ill-balanced mind 
as Burnett’s it is a wonderful 
piece of work. In 1809 he 
compiled a new edition of 
Milton’s prose works for John 
Miller of Chancery Lane, in- 
cluding some new translations 
from the Latin. This, again, 
is @ very praiseworthy per- 
formance, with a particularly 
good introduction, which proves 
Burnett to have had a scholarly 
appreciation of style. 

During these years Burnett’s 
conduct seems to have been so 
exemplary that he disappears 
entirely from the correspond- 
ence of Rickman and Southey. 
But in February 1810 Rickman 
announces the receipt of three 
begging - letters from “ the 
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wretch,” and tells Southey 
that his morals are so shat- 
tered that it is not worth 
while to help him. Probably 
he had again taken to opium. 
Nevertheless, Burnett tried to 
get the post of assistant 
librarian at the London In- 
stitution, and only failed, ac- 
cording te Rickman, through 
his own absurdity. He might 
still have returned to his 
home at Huntspill; but he 
preferred to lead a vagabond’s 
life in London, and early in 
March 1811 he died in a 
workhouse infirmary —a fact 
which is noted in Crabb 
Robinson’s Diary. The first 
reports were that he died of 
starvation, and this news so 
affected Coleridge and drove 
him to such exaggerated la- 
mentations on visiting the 
Lambs, that Mary Lamb was 
attacked by a fresh fit of in- 
sanity. “The over-acted sor- 
row of Coleridge has been 
very mischievous,” wrote Rick- 
man. ‘“ Would to God he had 
not come to London!” 

Such was the end of George 
Burnett, who failed in life 
because he was taken out of 
his proper sphere and exposed 
to influences from which he 
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was not strong enough to 
benefit. His story, which in 
many ways is commonplace 
enough, gains most of its in- 
terest from the fact of his 
association with three men 
whose names are famous 
among those of English 
authors, and whose lives in 
their turn were chequered with 
misfortune and ill-health. It 
is Lamb’s friendship, above all, 
that calls our attention to 
Burnett, for we can never 
know too much of that “rag- 
ged regiment” of “intimados ” 
which Elia chose with such 
seeming neglect and such 
real care. We may be sure 
that Burnett had many at- 
tractive qualities, or Lamb 
and the others would not 
have stood by him so long. 
It was, we may suppose, with 
genuine sorrow that Southey 
wrote, after the news of 
Burnett’s death— 


“Tt shocked me the more because 
I could not but think it was as well 
for the world that he should be out 
of it, and better for himself. Poor 
fellow, in an evil hour did he be- 
come acquainted with me, and yet 
had he always listened to me he 
might at this day have been a 
happy and useful member of society.” 

ORLO WILLIAMS. 
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A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR H. MORTIMER DURAND, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.8.L, K.C.LE. 


SALISBURY—THE LAST OF SOUTH AFRICA—ST HELENA— 
HOME AGAIN. 


XV. SALISBURY. 


SALISBURY, the capital of 
Southern Rhodesia, is a pretty 
little town, containing some 
fifteen hundred white people, 
many good houses of brick— 
not corrugated iren—and some 
excellent if rather expensive 
shops. In those shops you 
can buy anything you please, 
from the last English novel, or 
a packet of blades for an 
American safety razor, to a 
ready-made iron farmhouse. 

Salisbury also contains a 
hotel, more than one I think, 
but certainly one, a comfort- 
able and unpretentious build- 
ing embowered in Bougainvillea 
and passion-fiower. 

On the door of each bed- 
room is nailed a printed paper, 
which the occupant is “ invited 
to scan.” It reads in parts as 
if it came from across the At- 
lantic, from the West of fifty 
years ago, but I suppose the 
air of Rhodesia produces that 
form of humour. The follow- 
ing extracts will give some 
idea of the attractions of the 
hotel :— 


“Special accommodation is pro- 
vided for pets such as elephants, 
hippos., crocs., or lions; but dogs 
including those of high birth and 
doubtful parentage, must be kept in 
the bedrooms, which for this purpose 


are furnished with a special line in 
white counterpanes. ... 

“ As the ladies of this country are 
specially trained to enjoy bad lan- 
guage, ribald songs, step dances, and 
shouting at all times, male visitors 
arriving home between midnight 
and the milk are requested to make 
as much noise and curse as flowery 
as they possibly can... . 

“Valuables should on no account 
be locked up, but should be thrown 
anywhere, or, for preference, placed 
outside the door with the ts. 
Locks are fixed on the doors solely 
for ornamental purposes. Should 
anything be missing, in spite of this, 
visitors are asked to remember that 
the Proprietor MUST GET A LIVING 
SOMEHOW.” 


I am bound to say that the 
proprietor maligned himself 
and his hotel, which, under the 
management of a kindly and 
capable Irish housekeeper, 
proved most comfortable. It 
is true that the first night I 
was there some of the guests 
dressed for dinner by taking 
off their coats; and later, a 
gentleman whom I did not 
know, on @ holiday from some 
neighbouring gold mine, beat- 
ing in short tacks up the 
verandah, fell over my chair, 
and then, after some vivid 
language about me, which 
seemed to me undeserved, in- 
sisted, with his arm over my 
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shoulders, upon my joining 


him in “something short.” 
Finally, when I had escaped 
to my room, he whistled 
and sang in the courtyard 
below, chiefly hymn _ tunes, 
until someone else opened 
a door and threw a boot 
at him. But the meals in 
the little dining-room, lined 
with zebra heads and the 
horns of antelopes, were excel- 
lent ; and the Mashona warrior 
who did my chambermaid’s 
work was most friendly and 
attentive. Altogether, it was 
not much less comfortable, and 
it was certainly more pictur- 
esque, than a London hotel. 

If one tears oneself away 
from it, and goes out to dine 
at one of the hospitable homes 
of the English residents, the 
conveyance is a jinriksha, drawn 
by two men, one behind and one 
in the shafts. They are not 
decorated, like the prancing 
riksha men in Durban or Mar- 
itzburg, with horns and paint 
and feathers, which is a pity, 
for an African tribesman in 
an old pot-hat and cast-off 
European clothing does not 
look his best. 

Salisbury has a comfortable 
club, where I read in ‘Punch’ 
a notice of my last book. It 
also has a pack of hounds, and 
a polo-ground, and many other 
pleasant things; and as the 
climate was perfect it seemed 
to me a very delightful resi- 
dence. But I noticed that 
punkahs were hanging in the 
dining-room; and was told that 
before the summer rains began 
the heat was considerable, the 
thermometer sometimes reach- 
ing 100° Fahrenheit. The heat, 
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however, does not last long, and 
no one seemed a penny the 
worse for it. The complexion 
of the ladies was as fresh as 
in England. 

Salisbury is the headquarters 
of one of the military police 
forees which are so marked a 
feature of South Africa and 
Rhodesia. I had the pleasure 
of going over the lines, and 
was much struck by all I saw. 
The commandant of the corps 
had seen service, and he and his 
officers bore on the breasts of 
their blue uniforms decorations 
for various wars. In the neat 
little mess they showed me the 
colours of the regiment,—the 
only colours, I was told, granted 
to a police corps. The men’s 
lines were on the pattern of 
the regular army, long corru- 
gated iron rooms, very clean 
and well kept. The corps con- 
sisted, I think, of 450 white men 
and over 500 blacks. It was 
broken up into many detach- 
ments, for it had to keep order 
in a country about as big as the 
United Kingdom, so that there 
was rarely a large number of 
men at headquarters; but the 
men who were there seemed 
very good. There were old 
soldiers among them, with the 
unmistakable stamp of their 
calling. The corps is mostly 
recruited in England, and the 
men are said to learn their 
business quickly. The high 
pay given, five shillings a-day, 
secures men of a good class and 
fine physique. A lately joined 
recruit to whom I spoke told 
me he came from London. He 
would have made a typical 
Guardsman, for he was a strong 
fresh-coloured boy, nearly six 
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feet high; but he had chosen 
a life of African service and 
adventure in preference to the 
red coat and bearskin. It 
does one good to come to South 
Africa and to see how many 
men of the same type are still 
to be got. 

The country about Salisbury 
is more open than that about 
Buluwayo, and is extremely 
pretty,—a mixture of rolling 
grassland and wooded hills. 
There is much land available 
for farming on very low terms, 
and there seems to be a like- 
lihood of considerable immi- 
gration from the southward. 
Certainly at first sight one 
can hardly imagine any pros- 
pect more attractive, to a 
young man whose tastes lie 
in the direction of farming, 
than a stretch of this beautiful 
country. 

I shall not quickly forget a 
day spent on one of the Salis- 
bury farms. There had been 
rain not long before, and the 
air was delicious. As I drove 


' in a mule-cart mile after mile 


over the soft track, the blue 
sky mottled with light white 
clouds sailing before a gentle 
breeze, and the grass to right 
and left full of wild-fiowers, 
I found myself quoting old 
George Herbert— 


** Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.” 


I was almost sorry to find my- 
self at the end of my journey. 
I was received with a hearty 
welcome by the owner of the 
farm, an English gentleman 
and public school boy, who 
told me he had never regretted 
his choice of life. He had 
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suffered severe trouble in 
former days from cattle dis- 
ease, but the remedy for that 
had been found, and he had 
no fears for the future. Cer- 
tainly the cattle I saw looked 
as well as cattle could look: 
reddish native beasts some of 
them, others showing signs of 
Ayrshire blood, but all sleek 
and bright and healthy. The 
sheep also looked in excellent 
condition. These were of the 
so-called Persian breed, fat- 
tailed, with black heads. 

The mealie crop and potatoes 
in the rather red-soiled valley, 
where the rain used to wash 
down the leaves from the little 
wood above, seemed flourish- 
ing, and the tobacco was doing 
well. 

As we sat in the verandah 
of the house, as good a home 
as any reasonable man could 
desire, and smoked a cigarette 
*“‘ yrown on the farm,” my host, 
still a young man, told me 
that when he first came he 
had been somewhat tormented 
by lions and leopards, which 
steadily raided his live stock. 
Herds of the great sable ante- 
lope, the most beautiful of all 
the African antelopes, could 
be seen from the farm almost 
any day. 

The antelopes are gone far- 
ther away now, and the lions; 
but the leopards still carry off 
a sheep or a goat at times. 
I asked him how such quan- 
tities of game as he described 
had been destroyed in a few 
years, and he gave me an 
instance. Two families of Dutch 
farmers had come up with their 
waggons prospecting for farm 
land; every facility had been 
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given them; and they had re- 
mained for several weeks or 
months wandering over a con- 
siderable tract of country. 
When they left, for they did 
not remain, it was found that 
they had spent their time 
shooting down every living 
thing they saw, and selling the 
meat to the native kraals. The 
three waggons which they took 
away with them were loaded 
almost to breaking-point with 
“biltong,” made of buck flesh. 
And my host observed, “It is 
not only the Dutch who do 
these things. Englishmen 
come up to Rhodesia for sport, 
men from home some of them, 
and they seem to have no more 
idea of sport than the Boer 
farmer who shoots for meat. 
They will kill anything, how- 
ever small. No amount of 
game can stand that sort of 
thing long. It is either wiped 
out or goes away north to safer 
country.” 

As in other parts of the 
world, the sporting globe-trotter 
is far from welcome in Rho- 
desia. The man on the spot 
prefers to shoot the game him- 
self, and above all he resents the 
intrusion of “sportsmen” who 
have no sporting conscience. 

Before I went away from 
the farm my host told me he 
thought any man who had a 
little capital, and would con- 
descend to learn the work for 
a year or so, before risking it 
all in a purchase, would be 
certain to do well. He him- 
self liked the life, and it gave 
him a good return for his 
money and trouble. Of all 
the farming country I have 
seen, this country about Salis- 
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bury seemed to me the plea- 
santest. Whether there is 
market enough to make it 
the most lucrative is another 
matter. It would not be lucra- 
tive if a young man went there 
with the idea of spending a 
considerable portion of his time 
in sport. Farming wants a 
man’s whole attention if he is 
to succeed. 

I notice that Colquhoun, the 
first Administrator of Mashona- 
land, is far from sanguine about 
Rhodesian farming. Many 
South Africans and Rhodesians 
regard him as a pessimist of 
the deepest dye on this and 
other subjects, and they may 
be right; but Colquhoun’s 
book, ‘The Africander Land,’ 
like everything he writes, de- 
serves careful consideration. 

However this may be, I think 
that an Englishman who visits 
Rhodesia is pretty sure to come 
away with two feelings about 
it. The first is a feeling of 
deep gratitude to Cecil Rhodes, 
who saw the vast importance 
of the country from a strategi- 
cal point of view, and saved 
it for the empire. But for him 
we might have seen a belt of 
foreign territory stretching 
right across the Continent, 
and cutting off South Africa 
from all our more northerly 
possessions. The second feel- 
ing is, that South Africa must 
eventually extend to the Zam- 
besi. That seems the natural 
boundary; and I imagine 
every keen Africander wishes 
to make it the actual boundary. 
Southern Rhodesians have no 
desire to see their beautiful 
and hard-won country, now 
so distinctively British, merged 
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in the Union, and this is com- 
prehensible; but it is difficult 
to see how the natural con- 
summation can in the end be 
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avoided. The rest of Rhodesia, 
north of the Zambesi, is not a 
white man’s country, and has 
no affinity with South Africa. 


XVI.—THE LAST OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


To my regret I saw very 
little of the Orange River 
Colony,—nothing, in fact, but 
what could be seen from the 
railway, or from camp on the 
Vaal, where I went to wateh 
a cavalry regiment practise 
swimming its horses. I had 
hoped to spend a short time 
on an English farm within 
Orange River territory, and go 
on to Basutoland, but this plan 
fell through owing to the illness 
of my host. I had heped, too, 
to return from the North to 
Cape Town vid Bloemfontein, 
and to spend a few days there; 
but when I arrived at Johan- 
nesburg railway station I was 
informed that there had been a 
“washout,” and that the line 
was broken for an indefinite 
time, so that also fell through, 
and I had to go round by 
Kimberley again. Someone 
cheerfully remarked that I 
had not lost much, as most of 
Bloemfontein had lately been 
burned down, but it was dis- 
appointing. 

I was somewhat consoled for 
the disappointment by finding 
when I arrived in Cape Town 
that among the many promi- 
nent people who were staying 
there, attending the Union 
Convention, was President 
Steyn. I had a pleasant talk 
with him, in the course of 
which he questioned me closely 
about America, and the differ- 


ence of principle between Re- 
publicans and Democrats, which 
like many other people he had 
never been able to understand 
—small blame to him, He 
seemed much interested in the 
question of State rights, and in 
the future of the Panama Canal. 
General De Wet came in while 
we were talking, and General 
Herzog. The former could not 
speak English, and I eould not 
speak Dutch, so that our cen- 
versation was limited, but I 
was glad to meet a Boer leader 
of whom I had heard so much. 
General Herzog is a man of 
much reading, and is generally 
credited with having carried a 
Cicero in his poeket throughout 
the war. 

During the next few days I 
met many interesting people, 
among them Mr Merriman, 
whose culture and charm of 
manner made him a delightful 
companion; Dr Jameson, who 
received me kindly at Groote 
Schuur and talked to me about 
Cecil Rhodes ; Mr Moor, the 
Prime Minister of Natal, whom 
I had already met at Durban 
and Maritzburg; Sir George 
Farrar from Johannesburg, and 
others. Lord Selborne and the 
popular Governor, Sir Walter 
Hely Hutchinson, were also in 
Cape Town. 

Naturally the main topic of 
conversation at that time was 
the prospect of Union, for 
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the Convention had nearly 
come to an end of its labours, 
and its decision was expected 
before many days, I did 
not, of course, ask any ques- 
tions, but it was evident that 
all was going fairly well, for 
almost everyone seemed cheer- 
ful and contented. I felt much 
tempted to stay until the result 
came out, but I had been away 
from England several months, 
and could not spare more time, 
so I reluctantly made up my 
mind to leave the Convention 
sitting, and took my passage 
for St Helena and Home. 

It had been @ very pleasant 
experience. Throughout the 
South African summer the 
climate had been almost per- 
fect. I had seen many people 


XVII.—ST 


More than fifty years ago, 
wandering about the edge of 
a pine forest in Switzerland, 
which my childish imagination 
had peopled with all sorts of 
mysterious inhabitants, I came 
upon an old man sitting in 
front of a log hut. After I 
had got over my first fear of 
him, I found he had been a 
cavalry soldier and _ served 
under Murat. From that time 
I began to read all I could 
about the Napoleonic wars, and 
before long the glamour of 
Napoleon had seized upon me. 
Since then everything con- 
nected with that most wonder- 
ful of men has had for me, as 
it has for so many, an absorb- 
ing interest. 

I have now in the room 
where I am writing a remark- 
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and places I had long wanted 
te see, and had met with the 
greatest kindness everywhere, 
It was not the season for sport, 
80, with the exception of a very 
exciting whale hunt at Durban, 
I had done nothing in that 
way; but in all other respects 
I had found South Africa de- 
lightful, and I left fully intend- 
ing to return to it as soon as 
possible for another visit, and 
some big-game shooting in 
Rhodesia. Whether that in- 
tention will ever be fulfilled 
I do not know, but in spite 


_of the unpopularity of the 


sporting globe-trotter, I hope 
so. In any case I shall al- 
ways look back upon my first 
visit with the greatest interest 
and pleasure. 


HELENA. 


able picture of him. It is a 
copy, but the original belongs 
to my brother, Sir Edward 
Durand. The picture was, I 
believe, painted from life by 
an Englishman, Mr Bertie 
Greathead, who was travelling 
in France when the Peace of 
Amiens came to an end, and 
was detained. The story is 
that he was kindly treated by 
the Bonaparte family, and that 
Napoleon’s mother eventually 
induced the First Consul to 
let Mr Greathead paint him. 
Napoleon is represented in 
uniform, with his hand thrust 
into his waistcoat. The mouth 
is somewhat straighter than in 
many of the known pictures by 
professional artists. The paint- 
ing descended to my brother 
through Mr Greathead’s daugh- 
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ter and heiress. Unfortun- 
ately no first-hand account 
of it remains on_ record, 
I remember reading twenty 
years ago a manuscript journal 
by Mr Greathead, mentioning 
amongst other things a review 
and reception held by the First 
Consul at the Tuileries, and, if 
my memory serves me right, 
Napoleon was therein described 
as walking round the circle of 
guests after the review, and 
speaking pleasantly, but look- 
ing “more like a greasy little 
Italian priest than a con- 
queror.” I think I remember 
these words correctly, because 
they offended me. 

At the death of the then 
owner of the picture the journal 
had disappeared, and though 
I have often tried to recollect 
what was said in it about the 
picture, I cannot do so. I have 
only a vague idea of Napoleon 
as being pressed for time and 
very restless under the inflic- 
tion ; and this is an idea one 
would be apt to form for one- 
self without any description by 
the artist. 

Mrs Charles Bagot mentions 
the picture in her interesting 
book, ‘Links with the Past.’ 
She adds, “It is said by con- 
temporaries to have been a 
striking likeness, and ‘Madame 
mére’ said it was the best por- 
trait there was of her son.” 

On leaving South Africa I 
decided to go home by way of 
St Helena, and see the place 
where Napoleon spent the last 
years of his life. 

As one approaches the island 
its form is bold and striking. 
The cloud-capped hills seem to 
rise straight from the water, 
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and there are some fine outly. 
ing rocks. Running along the 
coast towards the landing-place, 
Jamestown, one passes close 
under dark cliffs of igneous 
rock cloven by bare narrow 
gullies. 

Jamestown itself lies at the 
foot of one of these gullies, 
hemmed in by stony hillsides 
which rise at a very steep’ 
angle. Looking at it from 
the sea, one feels as if one could 
throw a stone across the “town” 
almost anywhere. To the right, 
above the town, is the old 
military station, now aban- 
doned, to which leads a straight 
cliff “‘ladder,” said to be 800 
feet high. 

At the top of the gully in 
which the town stands one can 
see from the ship’s deck some 
gardens and cultivation. Be- 
yond these, a little to the left 
and nearly 2000 feet above the 
sea, are some dark trees and a 
straight-topped plateau—Long- 
wood—Napoleon’s last home. 
Landing in a boat, I found 
some carriages drawn up on 
the narrow quay, and select- 
ing one with a sturdy-looking 
black mare, I started for Long- 
wood, The road runs for a 
few yards through the town, 
passing on the left a little 
courtyard, where are the Gov- 
ernor’s offices, and then turns 
sharp to the left and climbs 
the bare hillside. As I went 
up I saw among the buildings 
of the town below a few palms 
and bananas, also some oleander 
in flower and one or two other 
trees and shrubs. The hillside 
itself was not quite so bare as 
it had looked at first. One 
soon came upon some prickly 
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pears with yellow or pink 
flowers, and some aloes and 
Cape creeper and wild ger- 
anium. Still, the whole aspect 
of the place was dry and 


barren. As one nears the 
head of the gully it broadens 
out. Below, to the right, is an 
old house with a garden, the 
“ Briars,’ where Napoleon is 
said to have lodged when first 
he arrived. Some distance 
above it a little waterfall comes 
down into the green top of the 
gully. 

To our left were some wil- 
lows and pines, mostly stunted, 
among which were flying some 
doves and minahs, and beauti- 
ful little birds with scarlet 
heads and breasts and backs. I 
saw none of the canaries which 
are said to exist on the island. 

On the steep zigzag ascent 
I overtook a white man wear- 
ing the uniform of the ubiquit- 
ous Salvation Army, with two 
negroes, belonging to the same 
service, who were carrying 
trombones. 

Bearing to the left, by a 
roughish muddy road, past 
some rather melancholy look- 
ing houses, we passed from the 
top of the Jamestown gully to 
another and much broader one, 
The lower part of this, the 
“Devil’s punchbowl,” is rocky 
and bare. The wide upper 
part has some pine-trees and 
grassy slopes, on which a few 
red cattle were grazing among 
furze-bushes and other shrubs. 
There was a little gorse in 
bloom. Many of the pine- 
trees, when not in sheltered 
ground, had been bent and dis- 
torted by the perpetual tor- 
menting of the south-east wind. 
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This is the spot chosen by 
Napoleon for his grave, 

Diverging to the left from 
the road, which runs round the 
head of the gully, we drove 
down by a track cut across the 
grassy slope until we reached 
the gateway of the little en- 
closure in which his body lay 
for twenty years. The place is 
much changed—very unlike the 
pictures one used to see, The 
familiar willow-tree is gone, 
and the grassy hollow in which 
the grave was dug is now sur- 
rounded by a ring of tall pines 
of various kinds, with other 
trees beyond them. In the 
centre of the ring is the broad 
stone slab which covered the 
grave. <A few red geraniums 
were growing round it, and it 
was enclosed by a rusty black 
iron railing, with two or three 
broken points. Some ferns 
grew on the bank at one side 
of the hollow, and below was 
the caretaker’s house, with a 
small kitchen-garden. Over- 
head among the pines the wind 
made a sound like the distant 
murmur of the sea—a sad 
sound. The sky was grey, and 
the mist was drifting about 
the hill-tops. 

Writing my name in a little 
shed above the tomb, as desired 
by the English caretaker, a 
native of the island, I got into 
the carriage again, feeling de- 
pressed ; and we climbed back 
to the road by a zigzag track 
up the farther side of the gully. 
As we emerged from it upon 
the Longwood plateau I saw 
before me some trees and 
low buildings, among them 
Napoleon’s house, which is 
approached from the side. 
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The carriage stopped outside 
the entrance, a narrow gateway 
between stone pillars, topped 
by cannon-balls ; and I walked 
into the little grounds. The 
pathway leads to a door at the 
end of the house, on the left. 

Walking up two or three 
low steps from a gravel path 
you find yourself in the 
“salon,” a bare room with a 
small fireplace. From this you 
pass on to a similar room, in 
which, to the right, i. a railed 
space, where Napoleon died. 
It is surmounted by the well- 
known laurelled bust, taken, 
but evidently altered, from the 
cast made after death. 

These two “salons” project 
from the body of the house. 

Going on from them, you 
enter Napoleon’s dining-room, 
a dark room seven or eight 
paces long, which lies at right 
angles to the other two. Fac- 
ing you is a small fireplace. 

To your left is another fair- 
sized room, Napoleon’s “ Biblio- 
théque”; to your right a 
room about five paces square 
(Lord Rosebery, I see, says 14 
feet by 12), and then beyond 
it another of the same size, with 
small fireplace and windows. 

These two rooms to the right 
were Napoleon’s private apart- 
ments, the farther one being 
his bedroom. They are about 
ten or eleven feet in height, 
and quite bare of furniture or 
pictures, as is the rest of the 
house, The paper on the bed- 


room walls is the same as 
Napoleon had, a light-yellow. 

Leading out of the bedroom 
is another marked “chambre 
de bains,” and beyond it the 
offices, with some rooms above. 
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Just outside, in the angle 
formed by the “salons” and 
Napoleon’s private rooms, is 
the little garden patch in 
which he used to work, and 
on the other side of the salons, 
a small reservoir which he 
built for storing water. 

The French Consul now in 
charge of Longwood told me 
that after Napoleon’s death the 
room in which he had died 
was used for a chaff-cutting 
machine. This statement was 
confirmed by Mr Deason, the 
English farmer whose family has 
held the neighbouring farm for 
many years. He now lives in 
the house which was General 
Bertrand’s, The Consul also 
said that when the great 
Emperor’s body was removed 
to France in 1840, Napoleon’s 
bedroom was being used as a 
stable. The empty squalid 
little house was sad to see, and 
the outlook from it inexpress- 
ibly dreary. A dull grey sky; 
dark rocky hills with mist 
hanging about their tops; a 
wind-swept plateau, with few 
trees, and those mostly stunted 
and warped. What a prison 
for the conqueror of Europe, 
and for a sun-loving Italian! 

But I was there in February. 
At other times of the year 
sky and sea are probably blue 
enough. Wellington, according 
to Lord Stanhope, “thought 
the aspect of the country very 
pleasing.” Nor did he appa- 
rently see that the house had 
much the matter with it. It 
was, he said, “the second best 
house in the island,” and 
Napoleon must “a thousand 
times in his life have been very 
much worse lodged in bis 
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own headquarters.” The Duke 
doubtless referred to Napoleon’s 
headquarters as a general in 
the field, and the remark is 
instructive. 

No doubt in Napoleon’s day 
eople were accustomed to 
small private rooms, a8 witness, 
for example, Marie Antoinette’s 
rooms at Versailles; and 
though the house is a poor 
one, the public rooms were 
certainly large enough for the 
few members of the fallen 
Emperor’s household. As to 
the bareness of the rooms, one 
can only hope that no in- 
judicious attempt will be made 
to furnish them. From all I 
could hear, there are very few 
relics of Napoleon’s time now 
to be found on the Island, and 
it would be impossible to make 
any collection such as_ the 
Americans have made in 
Washington’s house at Mount 
Vernon. Better leave the 
empty shell than alter it 
still further. It is saddening, 
but it is better left alone. 

When I came out of the 
house I found that my friend 
of the Salvation Army was 
trying to hold a meeting in 
the open just beyond the gate- 
way. The meeting consisted 
of the two black men with the 
trombones, and three or four 
native boys, who were lying 
on the grass. Napoleon, if he 
had come out of the house, 
would no doubt have entered 
into conversation with his 
fellow-soldier, and shown much 
interest in his religious views, 
and laughed at him a little, 
and pinched his ear, and gone 
away, leaving behind another 
devoted adherent. 
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The controversy about Nap- 
oleon’s treatment, and the 
character and conduct of Sir 
Hudson Lowe, is painful read- 
ing. Lord Rosebery’s book in 
particular fills one with in- 
dignation against our Govern- 
ment and its chosen represent- 
ative. No doubt Lowe was 
placed in a difficult position, 
and had very strict orders. 
If the solitude and responsi- 
bility of his post warped the 
judgment and sense of propor- 
tion of a man to whom nature 
had evidently given no sense 
of humour, it was hardly sur- 
prising. Napoleon, too, could 
be very tricky, and very 
offensive to a man he dis- 
liked. And he had desolated 
Europe for many years, so it 
was perhaps no wonder that 
our Goyernment had come 
to regard him rather as a 
criminal than anything else; 
or that in their anxiety to 
prevent any further disturb- 
ance of the peace of the world, 
they showed themselves vin- 
dictive and pitiless. It is easy 
for us to be mor? generous. 
We have felt the glamour, and 
we have not felt, or feared to 
feel, the weight of his yoke. 
Still, when one has tried to 
make all conceivable allowances, 
it seems to me impossible not 
to be ashamed of the way in 
which he was treated. If our 
Government had been only piti- 
less one could have forgiven 
them; but it was all so small 
and spiteful, so unworthy of 
the nation which had fought 
him so well. 

The whole thing was a 
tragedy beyond words; but to 
me it seems the most pathetic 
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fact of all that through those 
six years of long-drawn death 
Napoleon should have been 
denied the certainty of endur- 
ing fame. Nothing else was 
left to him. Fallen from a 
height of power such as per- 
haps no man had ever attained ; 
separated for life from the child 
who had been his joy and pride ; 
knowing that the wife who had 
deserted him was openly un- 
faithful ; not allowed to see the 
mother to whom he had been 
so good a son; brooding al- 
ways over the triumph of his 
enemies, and the defection of 
the comrades who owed him so 


much ; ravaged by an agonising 
and hopeless disease; without 
any religious belief to help him, 
—he had to bear a punishment 
such as few men have borne, 
If only he could have known 
what his place in history would 
be, his sufferings, dreadful as 
they were, would have been 
more endurable. It seems 
wonderful that he could have 
had any doubts about it, but 
he did doubt. ‘I shall soon be 
forgotten,” he said. “ History 
will hardly mention me.” To 
him, who had set glory above 
all, this must have been the 
very crown of sorrow. 


XVIII.—HOME AGAIN. 


At Las Palmas, in the Grand 
Canary, an Englishman who 
sails into the harbour will see 
a long white town, rather 
mean in appearance, remark- 
able only for its cathedral of 
dark grey stone. When he 
lands, the native guide will, 
if allowed, take him to see 
the criminal courts, and will 
show him various instruments 
of torture, with some swords 
and knives illustrious for hav- 
ing been used by murderers. 
Then the man will point to 
a dirty whitewashed ceiling 
covered with scribbled names, 
and say—let us hope without 
sarcasm—‘ English nation.” 

Why will the English nation 
do this thing wherever it 
wanders over the seven seas? 
It is horrible to find English 
names scrawled over every 
spot however sacred—over the 
lonely grave of Cecil Rhodes, 
on the very cross which 


marks the spot where Colley 
fell. 

It is a little thing, no 
doubt, but it really is a bad 
thing —one of the signs of a 
certain roughness of thought 
and feeling which combines 
with other causes to make us 
disliked by foreign nations. 
For we are disliked; and the 
dislike is due not only to 
envy of our good fortune, but 
also to some qualities on our 
part which are not altogether 
pleasing to others. 

And yet, when all is said, 
one never returns from 4 
voyage to distant parts of 
the Empire without feeling 
prouder of one’s countrymen. 
However unattractive the 
Englishman may be to other 
nations, there is a power 
about him which no one can 
help recognising. It does not 
strike one nearly as much in 
England as it does when one 
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sees the Englishman dealing 


with strange conditions in 
strange countries. In Eng- 
land one is at times tempted 
to fear that he has changed, 
that he is no longer the 
Englishman who stood up for 
so many years against the 
might of Napoleon; and one’s 
heart sinks at the thought of 
what may be coming upon a 
nation which seems to put 
play before work, and will 
not prepare for self-defence. 

See the Englishman in 
strange lands, and all is right 
again. Crossing theocean seems 
to bring out the old spirit, 
which is there after all. You 
may find him—you do find 
him too often, if he is fresh 
from England—a man of in- 
different physique, and unused 
to manly exertion; and you 
may doubt whether he is fit 
for anything but to scrawl 
his name upon some better 
man’s grave and go back to 
the gazing crowd in the foot- 
ball field. You will be wrong. 
He is sorawling it with his 
life- blood upon all the waste 
places of the earth. We can 
point to many a spot which 
he has made sacred in our 
own day, and say with 
the little Spaniard, “English 
nation.” 

The old spirit is there still, 
thank God. 

But is that enough? The 
old military spirit of France 
was not dead in 1870. The 
Frenchman was still what all 
history has shown him to be, 
the best natural fighting- 
man on the Continent. And 
yet that did not save France 
from the bitterness of seeing 
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her armies marched away into 
captivity and her capital in 
the enemy’s hands. Is all 
really well with us in Eng- 
land, and in the Empire upon 
which LEngland’s continued 
greatness depends? Are we 
doing all we can to hold 
that Empire together, and to 
keep the heart of it sound 
and safe from attack? 

Perhaps; but our birth-rate 
is declining rapidly, and at 
present our people will not 
face the burden which foreign 
nations face, the burden of 
making themselves fit to de- 
fend their country. Empire 
cannot long be retained by a 
race whose women will not 
bear children and whose men 
will not bear 4rms. Granted 
that the old spirit is still alive, 
there does seem to be in Eng- 
land, among all classes, a cer- 
tain carelessness about the 
things which really matter, an 
apparent want of patriotism, 
which are disquieting. 

There has no doubt been a 
revival or a new birth of Im- 
perialist feeling in the course 
of the last few years. The 
pernicious influence of the 
Manchester school appears to 
have been shaken off. Many 
good men are working in all 
sorts of ways to awaken the 
nation, and arouse in us & 
sense of our dangers and re- 
sponsibilities. Still much re- 
mains to be done. 

The contrast between the 
intense patriotism of the 
American, taught from his 
babyhood to worship the Stars 
and Stripes, and the apparent 
indifference of the Englishman, 
who too often hardly knows 
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his own flag, is not pleasant to 
see. Patriotism does not con- 
sist of flag- waving? True, 
but symbols and forms are not 
to be despised. Indifference 
as to forms is apt to be com- 
bined with indifference as to 
the things they represent. I 
do not mean to say that in all 
things we should imitate the 
Americans, but in this respect, 
as in their attitude towards 
women, they certainly set us 
an example. 

South Africa has shown how 
easy it is even for small ad- 
jacent communities to become 
separate, almost hostile, nations, 
and how hard it is to cure the 
evils of disunion. What hap- 
pened in South Africa can 
happen elsewhere, and the 
longer we delay in bringing 
about the closer union of the 
Empire the more difficult the 
task is likely to prove. If 
small adjacent communities 
tend to drift apart, it is evi- 
dent that great and distant 
dominions like Canada and 
Australia and the rest must 
tend to differentiate and crys- 
tallise even more quickly and 
more completely. 

Englishmen who remain in 
England have perhaps a diffi- 
culty in realising how strong 
the tendency is. There is 
much talk of the “loyalty of 
the Colonies,” and rightly. 
The very foundation of British 
Canada, for example, was the 
passionate devotion of the 
United Empire Loyalists, who 
gave up everything they had 
in the world to stick to the 
flag. And the same feeling 
has been shown over and over 
again. Yet we deceive our- 


selves if we imagine that great 
communities, separated from 
England by thousands of miles 
of sea, with varying conditions 
and varying interests, do not 
in time come to look upon the 
land of their birth as the 
country to which their first 
loyalty is due. The “Colonies ” 
recognise that Great Britain 
has defended them stoutly in 
the past against foreign attack, 
and is ready at any time to do 
it again; and in communities 
of British blood there is much 
real affection for the Old 
Country. But still the feeling 
of patriotism tends to attach to 
the soil, and as the Colonies de- 
velope into great nations that 
tendency must get stronger 
and stronger. 

What did we see in the 
American Civil War? Even 
a man like Robert Lee, per- 
haps the foremost officer in the 
United States army, felt that 
his first loyalty was due to 
Virginia, not to the United 
States. The parallel is not 
exact, but it is instructive. 

A South African talking to 
me when I was in South Africa 
said, “ My father was an Eng- 
lishman who came and settled 
here in Cape Colony. He was 
an Englishman first and last. 
To him England was always 
‘Home.’ Well, it is less home 
to me. I am English too; I 
was at Oxford, and I served 
through the war, and would 
serve again; but still South 
Africa is really my home. 
England is less to me than it 
was to my father, and it will 
be less to my sons than to me.” 
He went on to advocate the 
old proposal, apparently 80 
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difficult to work out, of an 
Imperial Council, in which the 
various dominions could be 
represented, so as to bring 
them all into touch and keep 
up in them the idea of belong- 
ing toone Empire; but he was 
very clear as to the first point 
—that the loyalty of an Afri- 
cander was given primarily to 
South Africa, not to England ; 
and he believed that this local 
loyalty would go on growing 
as the National spirit in- 
creased. 

Surely this is natural enough. 
Englishmen are the best pion- 
eers and colonists in the world, 
because of their independence 
of character. They are ready 
to go into a new country and 
settle down in it, without per- 
petually looking over their 
shoulders to the old home. 
But that very quality makes 
them, when they have settled 
down, less inclined to regard 
themselves as mere colonists, 
as just Englishmen in another 
country. They rapidly de- 
velope views of their own, and 
begin to resent “interference.” 

This may not be an easy 
thing for us in England to 
understand and accept; but it 
is well to face facts, and make 
no pictures for ourselves. 

It is to be remembered also 
that as national feeling and a 
national type develope there 
arises a certain want of per- 
sonal sympathy between the 
country-born man and the 
British emigrant. The town- 
bred Englishman, whom our 
commercial system has brought 
into being, is not altogether ac- 
ceptable to the sturdy “eolon- 
ial.” Though he has inherited 
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many of the qualities of his 
race, he does not seem to the 
Canadian or the South African 
farmer—and often he is not— 
a very fine specimen of physical 
manhood. He seems rather 
soft and helpless. Something 
disagreeably like contempt be- 
gins to enter into the “colon- 
ial’s” feelings, and in time it 
must act to some extent upon 
his sentiment for the Mother 
Country. 

Again, we English, or certain 
classes of us, are apt to be 
supercilious in our attitude 
towards the “colonial,” and 
this detestable habit of mind 
arouses extreme resentment. 
Even if not supercilious, we are 
often ignorant to an almost in- 
conceivable degree about the 
geography and circumstances 
of the oversea dominions. For 
example, I lately heard of a 
case in which an Englishman, 
who was supposed to be an 
educated man, talked to Cana- 
dians, knowing them to be 
Canadians, about their Presi- 
dent, naming the President of 
the United States. The effect 
of that upon men descended 
from the United Empire 
Loyalists can be imagined. 

Altogether we must bring 
ourselves to understand and 
recognise the fact that the 
“loyalty of the Colonies” may 
in time be tried too far. It is 
not safe to assume that an 
Englishman wherever he may 
go remains simply and wholly 
an Englishman. America is 
always before us to teach the 
painful truth that a large pro- 
portion of Englishmen, when- 
ever their material advantage 
is concerned, seem to care no 
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more about changing their flag 
than about changing their sky. 
Somé eare—very much—but 
many do not. We can hardly 
expect the man born in 
Australia or the Cape to care 
more about the flag than the 
man born in England, though 
as a fact he often does. 
Times have changed, and the 
old conception of a Colonial 
Empire is no longer suited to 
them. That the dominions 
beyond the seas are loyal to 
the Empire there is no sort of 
reason to doubt. They have 
given the clearest proofs of it. 
But we must be loyal to the 
Empire too, if we expect their 
loyalty to continue. There 
must be an end to the super- 
cilious and false assumption 
that the man born in England 
is in some way superior to 
the man born in Canada or 
Australia or the Cape. There 


must be an end to patronising 
of all kinds. There must be 
a real knowledge in England 
of the Empire as a whole, and 
a real pride in every part of it, 
Finally, if Great Britain is to 
remain Home to all the People 
of the Flag, we must see to it 
that the Home is secure, and 
that for them the way to it is 
open at all times—in peace or 
in war. 

There are signs which seem 
to show that men like Lord 
Roberts and those who work 
with him are not working in 
vain; that we are rising to 
our responsibilities; that our 
Navy will not always have 
behind it a defenceless nation; 
that before long every English- 
man capable of bearing arms 
will be doing his duty. Then 
the whole Empire will feel 
safe, and, as they say in South 
Africa, “ All shall come right.” 
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THE TWYMANS. 


BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Yours is rightly said to be 
the time for making friends, 
but in this sense boyhood is 
hardly a part of youth—it is 
certainly not true that the 
earliest friendships are those 
which last the longest, or best 
deserve the name. Boys are, 
as a rule, very adaptable, loyal, 
and given to generous admira- 
tion: they easily fall in with 
their next neighbours in class, 
ally themselves with their 
house companions, and set up 
the herees of their games on 
pedestals. But these attach- 
ments are for the most part 
ephemeral: the comradeship is 
one created by circumstance 
and passing away in the 
inevitable course of change; 
the pedestal, when the wor- 
shipper looks back, too often 
seems to be rather out of pro- 
portion to the figure upon it. 
It is true that most of us are 
happy enough to count among 
our life-long friends some who 
were also our schoolfellows, 
but they are seldom those with 
whom we most commonly 
linked arms about the play- 
ing-fields or shared the hours 
of preparation over our books: 
for in those days our choice 
was restricted to the lines of 
least remoteness, and too often 
rendered ineffective by the 
rapid divergence of careers 
or characters. 

Percival found, within five 
years of leaving Downton, that 


of those who had been his 
most congenial companions the 
greater number had been taken 
from him by mere distance. 
For some time he kept up a 
correspondence with them, and 
he long continued to follow 
their doings with a peculiar 
pride; they lit up for him all 
the horizons of the Empire, 
and he never ceased to feel 
that in an age of abounding 
romance, theirs were the most 
unaided achievements, the lone- 
liest adventures, the most 
heroic fields of death. But 
with whatever affection or 
regret his memory clung to 
them, they were but ghosts: 
there were even among them 
some whose return he would 
have dreaded. As a set-off for 
these losses Time brought him 
the realisation of one of the 
best inheritances of school life. 
Again and again in after years 
it was his fortune to meet with 
men who had been his con- 
temporaries, though not his 
intimates, at Downton: to be 
attracted once more by their 
character and distinction, and 
to found, or refound, in an 
hour, a friendship which be- 
tween men who had been 
strangers in youth could never 
have been so quickly or so 
durably built up. 

But we are now considering 
the influences of those earlier 
days, and it is certain that 
neither the first nor the last of 
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his chosen schoolfellows could 
truly be said, while they were 
all men in the making to- 
gether, to have changed the 
direction of Percival’s intel- 
lectual advance. Influence of 
course they had, but it was 
intensifying rather than form- 
ative—the kind of influence 
that our own actions may be 
said to have upon us. They 
were, in a sense, part of his 
acts as he was part of theirs, 
and by their interaction they 
created that intenser life of 
which Dr Cumberland had 
spoken, the life that was the 
sum of them all and something 
more—a new thing, a thing 
greater than any intention of 
their own, called into being by 
the mere fact of their coming 
together and glowing side by 
side upon the same anvil. But 
the hammering was adminis- 
tered from elsewhere. 
Percival, when he came to 
think over his five years at 
Downton, was not unaware of 
this. Looking back from a 
changed standpoint he saw 
here and there patches of 
failure in the garden, causes 
for regret or dissatisfaction ; 
but he was never tempted to 
make the mistake of attribut- 
ing any shortcoming of his 
own to the influence of this or 
that one among his friends. 
The State, the Code, which 
they had helped him to create 
and administer, he could and 
did criticise with some severity, 
but his criticism touched no 
responsibility beyond his own. 
This was only fair, for no 
one ever believed in the doc- 
trine by which he lived more 
whole-heartedly than Percival 
did at the time. In spite of 


his medisval inheritance, his 
natural mysticism, his inborn 
love of romance, the antique- 
modern ideals of Downton 
gripped him every day more 
closely. To be in all things 
decent, orderly, self-mastering : 
in action to follow up the 
coolest common-sense with the 
most unflinching endurance: 
in public affairs to be devoted 
as a matter of course, self- 
sacrificing without any appear- 
ance of enthusiasm: on all 
social occasions—except at the 
regular Saturnalia —to play 
the Horatian man of the world, 
the gentleman after the high 
Roman fashion, making a fine 
art, almost a religion, of sto- 
icism—this scheme of life drew 
Percival by its scientific positiv- 
ism, its lofty reasonableness, 
its immense possibilities for 
power. For the time, not even 
Virgil, Keats, and all the 
Earthly Paradise could turn 
him from following it to ex- 
tremes: he became an ascetic, 
a Puritan, a blind believer in 
the curious taboos of his tribe. 
To show emotion in public, or 
indeed to show it at all; to 
make any sound at a match, 
beyond a hand-clap, to ap- 
plaud at the fall of an op- 
ponent’s wicket or the failure 
of his kick at goal; to wear, 
even in holidays, any but 4 
black or undistinguished dress, 
—all these were grave mis- 
deeds, acts significant of moral 
rebelliousness, or, at the best, 
of moral deficiency. 

In a reconstruction of the 
universe upon these rigid and 
somewhat narrow principles, 
it was naturally hard to allow 
space for the free play of cer- 
tain vital forces. Religion was 
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admitted to this Platonic Re- 
public, but without her altar 
lights; Art, Music, and other 
Joys of Earth, but on condition 
that they spoke to no one 
except on public business. 
There remained the power that 
is greater even than these, and 
more inevitable—the power of 
Sex—and for this Percival and 
his friends could see—in theory 
—no place at all: suppression, 
or in the ultimate resort ex- 
pulsion, was apparently the 
only method of dealing with 
it. Here they argued not un- 
reasonably from their par- 
ticular point of view, for they 
were considering only the good 
order of the commonwealth. 

“T see nothing to debate 
about,” said one of the senior 
prefects at a conference on a 
sudden scandal, “we know 
exactly where we are. This 
is a purely scientific matter: 
falling in love is like wine— 
it may be a good article of 
diet, but not for boys at school. 
Those with precocious tastes 
must go.” 

Percival heard him with a 
quick instinctive feeling of 
repulsion. He had _ himself 
been hot against the offender 
for disturbing the public peace ; 
but he was now hotter against 
the prosecution, for the Cru- 
sader, almost to his surprise, 
was with him still, and though 
often silenced by more educated 
voices, still ready to champion 
love and defy hypocrisy. 
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“T don’t agree,” he said with 
unexpected anger, “I mean I 
agree that the fellow must 
be sent up, but you know 
he’s not precocious, and the 
word ‘diet’ I call—well, it’s 
materialism, that’s all, rank 
materialism.” 

He also, as you will see, knew 
exactly where they were: he 
had been in love all the summer, 
and not without diseovering 
how truly and how untruly 
that passion may be likened 
to wine. His colleagues could 
not know this; the conviction 
in his tone seemed to them 
deplorably vehement, and quite 
unintelligible. Moreover, he 
was leading them on to very 
uncomfortable ground. 

Most of them were deter- 
mined not to follow, and signi- 
fied their refusal by remaining 
silent, with eyes fixed upon 
their desks. One only, Giddy 
the humourist, seemed to be 
relishing the situation. 

“I’m not a married man 
myself,” he began in a tone 
of solemn candour. But the 
senior prefect was too quick 
for him. ‘“Iknow what Giddy 
means,” he said; “you were 
going a little off the rails, 
Twyman, weren’t you? What 
you say may be all right, but 
it’s not an argument for the 
defence.” 

“Oh, no!” replied Percival 
hastily. He had just perceived 
that it was an argument in his 
own defence. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


It must not be supposed, 
because little has been said of 
Percival’s sister Molly, that 


she was an unimportant mem- 
ber of Amelia’s household or 
little 


counted for in her 
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brothers’ lives: but the time had 
not yet come when she could 
be expected to influenee them 
in any defined way. Being the 
only girl, and the youngest of 
the family, she had two réles 
open to her, both equally 
feminine — despotism or de- 
votion. Her loyal and tender 
little heart knew nothing of 
such a choiee; from the first 
possible moment she became a 


_glowing Cinderella, a voluntary 


—or more than half voluntary— 
fag-of-all-work. She attended 
the boys before their departure 
to school, with boots, caps, and 
notebooks, and again, on their 
return, with slippers, buttered 
toast, and consolation for the 
troubles of the day. In the 
holidays she bowled and fielded 
for them at small cricket, a 
game in which her skill be- 
came quite professional; car- 
ried their fishing-creels, their 
luncheon, even their ginger- 
beer bottles; kept them sup- 
plied —in the wilds of York- 
shire or North Wales — with 
newspapers, chocolate, shot, 
methylated spirit, and a dozen 
other unprocurable commod- 
ities: and accepted as pay- 
ment in full for all her serv- 
ices the name of “Terts,”— 
Twyman Terts, — afterwards 
changed by way of promotion 
to Tertia, as more feminine 
and better suited to her age, 
which was now some months 
over fifteen. 

Of her two brothers, Alan, 
who was only a year older 
than herself, had hitherto 
been her chief ally, but the 
time was at hand when she 
was to find Percival the more 
interesting. For the past year 


she had been going every 
day to the neighbouring High 
School for girls, where the 
charm of her own brightness 
and the warmth of her affec- 
tions had lit up her career 
with a succession of electric 
friendships, the current flow- 
ing sometimes from her pole 
to the other, and sometimes 
in the reverse direction. The 
latest of these attachments was 
perhaps the most one-sided: 
Molly was the adorer, and 
thought any return too good 
for her. Her adored, Nelly 
Egerton, was more than a 
year older than herself, and 
both in school and out of it 
decidedly ahead of her: a tall, 
staid creature with a kind of 
veiled beauty, and a reserved 
but passionate character which 
seemed capable of finding ex- 
pression only through music. 
In this she excelled all her 
contemporaries, and it became 
one of the familiar things in 
Percival’s home life to hear, 
evening after evening, as he 
sat over his Virgil or his 
Greek Play, the still deeper 
flood of Beethoven’s tragedy 
rolling towards him, lifting 
him up on irresistible waves 
and finally drowning the efforts 
with which he struggled to 
finish his allotted voyage. 
When this happened he 
could only give himself up 
to the tide, and the tide, by 
a kind of natural undertow, 
drew him across the hall to 
the room from which its own 
force was still flowing. The 
evening would then pass from 
mood to mood, as Mozart, 
Schumann, Brahms, and Chopin 
succeeded one another: and 
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these moods, undeniably tran- 
sient as they were, called into 
being by the musio of the 
moment and passing away 
with its cessation, Percival 
felt nevertheless to be among 
the most intensely real experi- 
ences of his life. He went 
further than this, and dis- 
covered for them a double 
origin — discovered that what 
he received was the gift not 
of the composer only, but had 
something added to it by the 
hands through which it came, 
something which made it un- 
recognisable for the same work 
as that presented by a less 
sympathetic touch, a less kin- 
dred understanding. 

“But, Percy,” his mother 
said more than once to him, 
“surely you know that piece: 
we heard Sarabandi play it.” 

“Sarabandi and Nelly are 
not the same person,” Percy 
replied. 

“ But the Chopin is the same 
Chopin.” 

“My dear mother! you 
wouldn’t say that Mrs Han- 
kinson’s whitebait is the same 
as yours.” 

“No,” said Amelia, “but I 
can tell you why that is: she 
doesn’t give her cook the right 
kind of oil.” 

Laughter followed, and the 
thread of the argument was 
lost in the oil. But Perey had 
made his point clear to him- 
self: he continued to prefer 
Nelly’s interpretation of music 
to all others, to feel that she 
was for him the creator of it, 
and to find her indirectly re- 
vealed in it, as one may see 
in a beautiful stream the re- 
flection of a sunset light other- 
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wise entirely hidden by rocks 
or trees. 

Molly and her mother were 
neither of them blind to the 
little romance which was go- 
ing on before them, but they 
looked upon it with very differ- 
ent eyes. Amelia’s was a 
wistful: pleasure, much tem- 
pered by common-sense: as a 
mother she was more than 
willing to enter into the dream 
of the next generation, but she 
was too much awake to be 
able to take this for anything 
beyond a dream—she knew 
how seldom, in the daylight 
world, marriages of seventeen 
and eighteen come true. But 
Molly had no such misgivings: 
her reading of life—inspired 
by a charming jumble of ‘The 
Heir of Redclyffe,’ Browning’s 
shorter poems, and the ‘Re- 
ligio Medici’—enabled her to 
see every thing that was per- 
fect and nothing that was 
ominous in a possible attach- 
ment between her brother and 
her most intimate friend. 

It followed that in her 
eagerness to secure—by giving 
it away — what was already 
hers, she was taken with a 
temptation common to women 
—she could not resist an im- 
pulse to help the unconscious 
players in the game at which 
she was an onlooker. For 
some time it had been her 
custom to walk home with her 
friend at ten o’clock, accom- 
panied, naturally enough, by 
Percival, for convoy on the 
return journey. But now, 
when the warmer nights of 
May were beginning, and these 
quiet, starry walks were be- 
coming more and more desir- 
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able for their own sake, Molly 
found one good reason after 
another for withdrawing from 
them. 

Percival seemed to remark 
this change as little as if he 
had been walking in his sleep. 
At first, indeed, it was hardly 
a change, except in the pure- 
ly arithmetical sense, from a 
party of three to a party of 
two: for the walk was a short 
one, and passed as a rule ina 
kind of silent afterglow, with 
few words or none. But where 
youth and the spirit of music 
are together under the stars, 
there can be no true silence: 
night after night the dim and 
lonely space of road that lay 
between the garden doors of 
one house and the other was 
for Percy alive with half-heard 
whispers, and every whisper 
seemed to promise a strange 
and unparalleled fortune. 

For some time he was con- 
tent to wonder if these alluring 
murmurs were being heard by 
his companion too: then the 
wondering gained upon him 
till it became an overpowering 
desire to know, to make cer- 
tain. Speech was of no use for 
such a question—he would not 
have known how to word it, 
even to himself—but it seemed 
quite natural and unavoidable 
that he should stretch out a 
hand softly and try the live 
darkness for an answering 


pressure. The answer was re- 
turned, more softly still, but 
with a dazzling and bewilder- 
ing effect, as if light had been 
suddenly kindled in many ob- 
secure by-ways of his mind. 

So it came about that night 
by night these young people 
accomplished their little jour- 
ney for the most part hand in 
hand, like two children stray- 
ing time after time through 
the same endless meadow, with 
no goal beyond it. Their 
farthest wandering was one 
breathless July evening, when 
the stillness was so deep that 
they seemed to hear even the 
fall of the jessamine blossoms 
which dropped about them as 
they stood in the shadow of 
the gate at the moment of 
parting. They looked into the 
wells of darkness which they 
knew for each other’s eyes, and 
without perceptible movement 
leaned towards one another for 
a kiss that was like the long, 
faint touch of the night-wind 
on sleeping waters. 

The moment’s trance was 
broken by a sound of foot- 
steps: a long, elastic stride 
passed their bower without 
stopping: but a gruff voice 
came back to them like a stone 
flung with intentional rough- 
ness into their dreaming pool. 

“Good-night, Miss Egerton,” 
it splashed. “Good - night, 
Percival.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


That was a perplexed and 
broken night for Percival: 


he felt himself exposed to an 
assault on both flanks at once. 


towards dawn something like There was first the attack of 
@ panic seized upon him, for 


conscience, already pressing 
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him hard with the heavy artil- 


lery of custom, convention, 
school merality, the code of the 
Republic, his own duty and 
consistency. On the other side 
of him he had heard only a 
single voice, but a voice which 
told of a danger more formid- 
able than a thousand lances 
bearing down for his destruc- 
tion. 

That grim, unerring, incon- 
trovertible voice, passing so 
quickly in the darkness, but 
divining all, accusing all in an 
instant—what was it? Alas! 
it was the voice of Bullingham, 
Housemaster of the West Town, 
Percival’s housemaster, his 
chief, his colleague, his intimate 
friend, the man in all Downton 
who had done the most for him, 
loved him most, looked most 
confidently to him for every 
kind of loyalty. At what 
moment would he deliver his 
attack, and from what point? 
Upon that, Percival felt, hung 
his only chance, the whole sav- 
ing of his position, the whole 
possibility of marching out of 
Downton at the end of this, his 
last summer’s campaign, with 
the honour that he had striven 
for so ardently, still intact and 
shining. To leave under a 
cloud—that was exile for life, 
a shame that could not be 
thought of without prickings 
of hot, desperate terror. 

To-morrow: what was Bull- 
ingham going to say to him, 
and he to Bullingham, to- 
morrow? He lay, now awake, 
now in a restless half-sleep, de- 
vising dialogues interminably. 
But they were all guesswork, 
as he miserably knew. How 
could he hope to foretell what 
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Bullingham would say or do? 
He had never known s0 eriginal 
or so uncertain a temperament. 
There was the man before him, 
the tall, fair, full - bearded 
Viking, with huge loose-hung 
limbs, and frank, unwavering 
blue eyes. He saw him in a 
hundred scenes, exhorting his 
House like a Skald, thanking 
them like a victorious Berserk, 
cheering them with the merri- 
ment of a sea-wind, rebuking 
them with the thunder of a 
Miltonic archangel; he saw 
him at home, delighting in a 
generous hospitality, talking 
three languages at once, and 
all the sciences, rolling on his 
own hearthrug with the play- 
fulness of an enormous dog, 
laughing Homerically the kind- 
liest of laughter, pouring out 
sudden Aitnsean torrents of 
wrath at some light word, in- 
significant perhaps to every- 
one else present, but potent to 
rouse in him the subterranean 
fires of a profoundly moral 
nature. 

Yes, that was the core of 
him: often unexpected, some- 
times unintelligible, always 
Miltonic. It made him a friend 
to live and die with, but a judge 
as terrible as any ever pictured 
by the religious conscience. To 
face him was surely going to 
be the greatest trial of Perci- 
val’s life, with only one cer- 
tainty for comfort in it, the 
certainty that subterfuge, pre- 
varication, excuse, were not 
even to be thought of. When 
a bear grips you in his hug he 
saves you the pain of wriggling; 
and the voice had left Pereival 
in no doubt that the grip had 
closed upon him. 
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Morning came at last, and 
the common routine of school 
began; but its monotony had 
disappeared. Every separate 
part of the day had now its 
moment of danger, and soon 
or late one of these moments 
must, he knew, bring the crisis. 
He saw Bullingham come into 
Big School at prayer time; on 
the way out he brushed close 
by him as they went down to 
first lesson; but there was no 
sign of recognition. It was 
true that in the clatter of this 
cataract of boys and masters 
that streamed every morning 
down the great staircase there 
was seldom any opportunity 
for a greeting—it was, perhaps, 
hardly once in a year that 
Percival had caught Bulling- 
ham’s eye at such a moment, 
or exchanged a word with him. 
But to-day he felt somehow con- 
vinced that the silence must 
have been intentional. 

From ten to eleven the Sixth 
were not in school. Percival 
glanced at his next lesson, saw 
that it offered no special diffi- 
culties, and decided to prepare 
for it by refreshing his mind. 
He engaged himself with three 
or four others for.an hour’s 
batting at the net, and placed 
his Tacitus and his notebook 
beside theirs on a bench under 
the parapet wall of the Close. 
As he was in the act of laying 
his coat upon the books he 
heard again the familiar long 
stride upon the gravel of the 
quadrangle just above him. 
Bullingham was looking right 
over his head, and passed once 
more without a word. 

This again might have been 
chance: but the third meeting 


was decisive. On his way 
home after twelve o’clock Per- 
cival saw his housemaster in his 
own garden, one part of which 
looked out into College Road. 
He was tying up a plant 
against the railings and talk- 
ing to a friend as he did so. 
Percival touched his hat as he 
passed: he had meant to say 
**Good-morning” too, but his 
voice refused, and Bullingham 
appeared as unconscious as ever 
of his presence. 

Percival began to feel indig- 
nant: after all he was not only 
Bullingham’s friend, but the 
head of his House, a high 
officer of state who might be 
impeached, but who could not 
be ignored, or condemned with- 
out a trial. Moreover, he was 
no coward: he was never for 
sitting still to be shot at when 
it was possible to go out and 
meet his fate. Dinner was no 
sooner over than he marched 
resolutely upon Bullingham, 
missed him only by a minute 
or two, followed him instantly, 
and ran him down in the 
Museum, where he was busy 
identifying butterflies for two 
small members of the Fourth 
Form. 

But now, having found him, 
Percival suddenly perceived 
that it was hardly possible to 
do more than force himself 
upon his attention; he could 
not openly demand to be 
accused. He hesitated, and 
Bullingham looking at him 
with wide, uncommunicative 
eyes, disposed of him without 
an effort. 

“These are jolly butterflies 
that Rankin has got,” he said 
in his most ordinary tone. 
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“They are giving us a good 
deal of work. You don’t go 
in for butterflies, Percival, I 
know.” 

He turned to the glass- 
covered drawer again, and 
Percival walked on. There 
was not a shade of meaning 
in the tone, it was neither kind 
nor unkind: but he took this 
treatment for a method of pun- 
ishment, and a cruel one. It 
did not occur to him that 
Bullingham might have his 
reasons for putting off the 
moment of speech. 

At six o’clock he dressed for 
the evening’s cricket and was 
making for the Close again, 
when he heard the Berserk’s 
voice hailing him loudly. He 
turned and saw the huge loose 
figure coming down the road 
from the direction of the 
town. 

“No, no!” he thought with 
a rather bitter satisfaction, 
“you wouldn’t before, and now 
you can’t. In five minutes I 
shall be fielding out.” But he 
waited for Bullingham to join 
him, and they entered the 
wicket-gate together. 

“TI was coming to look for 
you,” said the big, serious 
voice. “I remembered that 
yesterday was your birthday, 
and I’ve been up to buy you 
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a present.” He held out a 
book, 
Percival was bewildered. 


“My birthday!” he repeated, 
‘“* Yesterday ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Bulling- 
ham, “your birthday. It is 
always a man’s birthday when 
he begins the New Life.” 

Percival opened the book: 
the title-page told him that it 
was the ‘ Vita Nuova.’ On the 
fly-leaf was written his own 
name, with yesterday’s date, 
and a quotation: 


“Good is the lordship of 
Love, for that it draws away 
the mind of his servant from 
all things mean.” 


He looked up and struggled 
to find thanks: but the bear 
took no notice of his struggles. 

“It was her birthday too,” 
he said, with the same huge 
gravity. “She is the youngest 
of the Angels,” 

All this Percival understood 
some twenty-four hours later: 
at present he could only taste 
the consolation in the cup. He 
was himself, it appeared, after 
all, and no villain. That even- 
ing he missed every catch that 
came to him, and smiled ecstati- 
cally at the poor young bowler’s 
reproaches. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The alarm which Percival 
had suffered made him doubly 
careful not to pursue his own 
affairs to the disturbance of 
the public conscience; but 
Bullingham’s unexpected sym- 
pathy confirmed him in the 


belief that there was nothing 
unnatural or even precocious 
in his devotion to the lady he 
now called his donna gentilis- 
sima. The result of this, as we 
have already seen, was a revolt 
against the more conventional 
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view of his fellow-prefects, and 
he carried it so far that the 
offender, less prudent and less 
fortunate than himself, but 
hardly more guilty in any 
serious sense, escaped with a 
simple caution from the Head- 
master. 

A fortnight later the summer 
term ended, and Percival’s 
school-life with it. It consoled 
him to feel that he was still a 
member of the fellowship, an 
Old Downtonian, one of those 
fortunate inheritors of a life- 
long privilege and an almost 
world-wide prestige; but the 
change was none the less an 
uprooting, a painful wrench: 
and between his high romantic 
passion and his farewells to 
his friends he was in some 
danger of an attack of senti- 
mentality. 

His uncle, the Commander, 
who had come down for Speech 
Day, saw that a complete diver- 
sion was necessary: he spoke 
seriously of this to Amelia, and 
she, with her usual prompt- 
ness, decided on taking her 
family abroad without a mo- 
ment’s delay. This was the 
more courageous of her, because 
she had herself never been 
across the Channel before; but 
the Commander volunteered to 
act the paft of personal con- 
ductor, and he put so much 
goodwill into it that the expe- 
dition was a success from the 
beginning. The three young 
people had never seen their 
uncle in such spirits: he was 
a great favourite with all of 
them, but his mood was gen- 
erally sympathetic rather: than 
jovial, his long face was, to 
their eyes, melanchely when 
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in repose, and his humour was 
often too ironical for their com- 
fort. But now he appeared 
simply as a sailor on a holi- 
day, the youngest and most 
eager of the party, playing the 
eccentric Englishman of old 
Continental tradition, talking 
a mixed and fluent jargon of 
French and German, curious 
and admiring of everything 
foreign, convulsing but charm- 
ing every one he addressed, 
Dullness, self - consciousness, 
traveller's shame, could not 
exist in the same carriage or 
the same hotel with him. At 
times his reckless fun carried 
away even his sister-in-law, 
the only sober member of the 
crew, but as a rule she saved 
the ship’s reputation by her 
steady common-sense and digni- 
fied conventionality—the more 
easily because she had an in- 
born unfaltering contempt for 
everything that was not Eng- 
lish, Manners and customs, 
money and cookery, railways 
and their regulations, Luther- 
anism and Catholicism, even 
snow mountains and the daily 
sunshine, all suffered damaging 
comparisons, and were cOB- 
demned to a kind of perpetual 


banishment. They were pro- 
duced “abroad,” and _ they 
might stay there, 

This attitude, of course, 


doubled even Amelia’s enjoy- 
ment, and trebled that of her 
children, who were in opposi- 
tion from the first, declared 
that they never wished to go 
home again, and spent all their 
pocket-money —liberally sup- 
plemented for this occasion— 
in buying up carved boxes, 
Swiss clocks, dying lions, 
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groups of wooden bears, and 
other gimcracks not then pro- 
curable in the shops of Down- 
ton. Moreover, each of them 
had a plan for future years: 
Molly intended to get her friend 
Nelly to herself for a month 
at Lucerne, and go to organ 
recitals and concerts in the 
Cathedral every day; Alan 
longed to collect flowers at 
Engelberg ; Percy meant to 
come again to the high valleys 
with more athletic companions 
and an ice-axe of his own. It 
may be inferred from this that 
the tour had brought him all 
the distraction he needed. 

His light-heartedness was 
in fact rather puzzling to his 
elders. They could not easily 
discuss it, for they were hardly 
ever alone together for a 
moment; but the opportunity 
came at last during a descent 
from the Rigi, when the young 
people had completely out- 
stripped them, and could be 
seen far below among the 
orchards of Weggis, still zig- 
zagging at a great pace to- 
wards the deep shadowy blue 
of the lake. 

“They'll be there an hour 
before the steamer,” said their 
uncle, laughing. 

“Never mind,’ replied Amelia, 
“we needn’t hurry after them: 
I want to talk to you.” She 
paused a moment before con- 
tinuing. “ Roland, I can’t tell 
what to make of Percy. Is he 
thinking of Nelly Egerton ?— 
if he is, he never gives the least 
sign of it.” 

“T suppose they write.” 

“No, Molly says they do 
not: he sends a message now 
and then by her.” 
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“He can’t have forgotten— 
already ?” 

Amelia was indignant at the 
suggestion, even in this nega- 
tive form. “If he has,” she 
said, “it must be the girl’s own 
fault. Percy is as steady as 
old Time.” 

“No doubt,” replied the 
Commander; “besides, he has 
brought his Dante with him, 
and reads it—often.” 

“TIT know nothing about 
Dante,” replied Amelia. “I 
looked into this ‘ Vita Nuova’ 
of Percy’s, but as far as I can 
make out it is very melancholy 
—not at all the kind of peetry 
for a young man in love.” 

The Commander reflected. 
“My dear Amelia,” he said at 
last, “ you know your children 
as well as any mother could 
do—far better, of course, than 
I know them, But in a foggy 
channel like this, perhaps I 
can make a nearer guess for 
once, because I’ve been a boy 
myself.” 

Mrs Twyman gave a formal 
assent to this, but evidently 
with reservations. 

He continued: “You know, 
Amelia, we are rather queer 
creatures when we are boys. 
We are not always exactly 
what you could wish, or what 
you might expect if Nature 
were as well arranged as 
Mundy thinks it is.” 

“Mr Mundy!” she replied 
caustically. ‘He doesn’t be- 
lieve things are arranged at 
all; he imagines that we 
evolved ourselves.” 

“Just so,” said her com- 
panion soothingly. ‘“ Well, 
then he must admit that evolu- 
tion has produced a very oddly- 
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adapted creature in the natural 
boy.” 

“Oddly adapted for what?” 

“For continuing the evolu- 
tionary process,” he replied 
cautiously ; “in fact, for keep- 
ing up the stoek. One would 
expect instincts to show them- 
selves at the right moment— 
the moment when they could 
be of use—and not before. But 
we all begin to think of mar- 
riage in childhood: most little 
boys have quite a bent that 
way, just as most little girls 
nurse a doll twenty years be- 
fore the maternal instinct is 
needed. Surely that is a very 
odd state of things, a pure 
waste of time, one would think, 
on Nature’s part, and it makes 
complications too. The minia- 
ture stage we may call that. 
The second is the animal stage, 
the stage when the boy de- 
velops his powers and beeomes 
a perfect animal—again much 
too soon.” 

Amelia interrupted with de- 
cision: “My boys never be- 
came animals, I am certain.” 

“Qh! I hope for the sake 
of the family .. .” began the 
Commander, “but no matter: 
what I was coming to is this, 
that there is a third of these 
apparently purposeless stages, 
and that is the one Percy has 
now reached. He is at present 
possessed by a feeling which 
is not ignorant and empty like 
the childish one, or instinctive 
and blind like the animal one: 
it is a passion, but an ethereal 
disembodied kind of passion. 
You might call it real love, 
but not love for a real person.” 

“Oh! you are quite mistaken 
there, Roland,” said Amelia 


warmly. ‘I won't hear a word 
against Nelly. She’s a dear 
child,” 

“TI believe she is in eve 
way adorable,” he replied. “I 
only mean that she is to him 
a distant divinity rather than 
a live woman—lI doubt if she 
is the wife that he will actually 
wed when he has come to the 
fourth and last stage.” 

“And what may that be?” 
asked Amelia rather distrust- 
fully. 

“Some one called it ‘The 
undivided faith of body and 
soul.’” 

“T hope you won’t put such 
ideas into Percy’s head,” she 
replied ; “young people ought 
not to remember that they 
have bodies at all.” 

Her brother-in-law looked 
away. “May I quote Brown- 
ing?” he asked, and went on 
without waiting— 


‘*T always see the garden, and God 
there 
A-making man’s wife: and, my 
lesson learned,— 
The value and significance of flesh— 
I can’t unlearn ten minutes after- 
wards,” 


Amelia rose with some dig- 
nity from the bench on which 
they had been sitting. “Let 
us goon,” she said ; “ you know 
I don’t like to hear you mak- 
ing fun of the Bible.” 

“That was not my intention,” 
he replied, “and I doubt if it 
was Browning’s.” 

“No; I’m sure it was not 
yours,” she said, relenting at 
his tone, which she took for 
serious, “and I know you'll 
really be very much interested 
in Percy’s marriage when the 
time comes.” 
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“How soon do you think 
that will be?” he asked with 
the same gravity. 

“Oh!” she replied, “it can’t 
be for three or four years: not 
till he leaves Oxford.” 

“ My dear Amelia !” the Com- 
mander almost shouted with 
astonishment, “he'll be twenty- 
two! and what do you imagine 
he is going to marry on?” 
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“T could give him half 
my income,” she replied, 
“and do very well with the 
rest.” 

Her brother-in-law stopped 
short and looked at her, aghast 
with admiration. “By jove!” 
he exclaimed, “I believe you 
are capable of it: and you call 
yourself a practical, prosaic 
woman !” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Successful as the tour in 
Switzerland was, it once came 
very near disaster; and if any 
one was to blame for this it 
was Percival. He had begun 
by enjoying everything with 
every one else, but when a 
fortnight’s experience had 
taken the edge off this col- 
lective amusement he suddenly 
found himself, as it were, yawn- 
ing mentally—he perceived 
that the family coach was a 
cramped and rather stuffy con- 
veyance for a man. One day 
he suggested casually to his 
brother Alan that it would be 
jolly for the two of them to 
have a week of travelling by 
themselves, to escape from the 
slow, comfortable progress so 
suitable for ladies and older 
persons, and take to the road 
with knapsacks and nailed 
boots. Alan was more than 
enthusiastic: he openly ad- 
mired Percy’s assumption of 
independence. His mother, 
however, did not: she was 
taken by surprise and un- 
fortunately made a hasty move, 
putting Percy in the wrong 
and also in the right, at the 
same moment,—a_ position 
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which hardly ever fails to pro- 
duce obstinacy. 

“T can’t think what has 
come to you,” she said in an 
unusually reproachful tone. 
“It is not like you, Percy, it 
is not loyal to try to break 
up our party.” 

Percy had ne answer to 
this: consciousness of the fact 
made him furious. His silence 
brought Amelia near to re- 
lenting. “Well,” she con- 
tinued, “I will talk to your 
uncle about it.” 

But this was opening an 
entirely new channel for wrath. 
“T beg you will do nothing of 
the kind,” he replied. 

“Then,” said Amelia more 
coldly, “I don’t see how I can 
allow it.” 

“ Allow it!” There was in- 
dignation enough in the tone 
to have alarmed the Thirty 
Tyrants—too much indeed, for 
it roused Amelia’s courage and 
prevented her from seeing her 
own mistake. The word she 
had let slip was in truth an 
anachronism: Percy had been 
living in her house these five 
years, but for the last two he 
had been entirely his own 
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master. His mother had of 
necessity recognised this in all 
matters relating to the school ; 
she was proud of his high 
position there, and she had be- 
come accustomed to his holiday 
visiting with friends beyond 
her own circle. But she still 
clung to the belief that her 
parental authority, though 
never exerted, was as valid and 
indispensable as ever, and she 
was the more confident of this 
because she supposed her son 
to be in all practical matters 
as dependent on her judgment 
as on her purse, 

The mistake was natural 
enough—it is one which prob- 
ably every good mother makes 
in her turn. There are whole 
tracts of thought and ambition 
and desire in a boy’s life which 
none will ever know of but 
himself, and the more careful 
and henlike the anxiety to 
spread protecting feathers till 
the latest possible moment, the 
more painful must be that 
moment, when it is finally re- 
cognised that the chick has 
been learning, unobserved, to 
swim in an element entirely 
his own. Amelia’s case was 
harder than the common one, 
for by living so close to her 
boys and entering into their 
school lives as few parents do, 
by making them not their 
mother’s darlings but her 
friends, she had, on the one 
hand, come to believe that she 
knew all there was to know 
of them, and, on the other, she 
had herself trained them for 
the independence from which 
she was now to suffer. More- 
over, she need not have suf- 
fered at all if Percival had 








































shown his webbed feet in a 
less startling and peremptory 
manner. Poor gosling! his 
best excuse must be that he 
too was startled by the sound 
of clucking so long out of date 
—he had already paddled in so 
many deeper little ponds! 

But his course was indefens- 
ible—as any vindication of 
right is apt to be. For the 
remainder of that day he 
appeared to have abandoned 
his project altogether: but 
on the following morning he 
put it forward again, this 
time explaining it to his 
mother in a patient and 
quite reasonable tone. They 
were sitting on the verandah 
of the Thunerhof, looking out 
over the lake; for the family 
coach, after going a fairly 
complete round of the Ober- 
land, had now reached Thun; 
and from here it had been 
resolved, on the advice of some 
chance acquaintances, to break 
fresh ground and conclude with 
a few days at Zermatt, a place 
then beginning to displace 
Chamouni in the esteem of 
English tourists. 

“You see, mother,” Percival 
urged, “I am not suggesting 
any alteration of your plans: 
only while you go to Zermatt 
as you proposed, we two shall 
go by road, walking, and meet 
you there. It will cost no 
more than if we went with 
ou.” 

The words “shall” and 
“will” were of course & 
counterblast to yesterday's 
“allow,” and, of course, like 
all counterblasts, they revived 
the heat of contention. 

“You talk of cost,” replied 
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Amelia, “then you do admit 
that I have some right to be 
consulted.” 

For the second time Percival’s 
own mistake had defeated him : 
but this time, for some reason, 
he did not seem at all put out 
of temper. “ My dear mother,” 
he expostulated, “of course I 
do: I have consulted you: all 
I stand out against is the 
notion of having to ask for 
leave.” 

Amelia pushed her advan- 
tage, gently but steadily, 
“You have to ask for money: 
it comes to the same thing.” 

But Percy seemed quite 
pleased to have it put in this 
way. “All right!” he said 
cheerfully, “then I’ve only got 
to raise the money, and the 
leave is included.” 

His mother smiled back at 
him: the affair seemed to be 
turning to a jest. She knew 
he had spent nearly all his 
ready money, and quarter-day 
was a month off. In her 
pleasure at his good -humour 
she felt almost inclined to put 
her hand in her pocket and 
give him his way after all. 
She only restrained herself 
because she was genuinely 
afraid of vague things that 
might happen te such inex- 
perienced travellers if they 
were once out of her sight. 
But she was still so much 
tempted by affection and gener- 
osity that she did not venture 
to say a word on the subject 
to her brother-in-law—he was 
too sure to take what would 
appear to be her side, and 
she was not clear that she 
wished her own side to prevail. 

For that evening, however, 
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she remained undecided, and 
by next morning it was too 
late. Molly came into her 
room before breakfast, as usual, 
but not with her usual gay 
early-morning air of enjoyment. 
“ Mother!” she exclaimed with 
an energy that made Amelia 
jump, “the boys are gone! 
Their things are all packed up, 
and they’ve left a note—one 
for you and one for me.” 

Amelia opened her note: it 
ran thus— 


“DEAREST MOTHER, — We 
have walked on, to Zermatt, and 
will meet you there on Satur- 
day: Molly will bring our 
luggage. I hope you won't 
mind our leaving you for these 
few days,—we have enough 
money to last us, staying at 
small inns, and it is quite an 
easy tramp for Alan. — Your 
loving son, PERCIVAL.” 


This had taken some trouble 
to compose, and there are no 
doubt mothers who might have 
been led off the scent by it. 
But Percy’s mother was not 
one of them: she picked out 
the true slot unerringly. 

“Enough money. Molly, do 
you know anything of this? 
Where have they got the 
money from?” 

Molly looked more guilty 
than she was. “I lent Alan 
ten shillings,” she confessed, 
“but that was some days ago, 
and it was only because he had 
nothing left.” 

“ They can’t live for five days 
on that,” said her mother em- 
phatically. 

Molly’s tender heart failed 
her at this: she pictured her 
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brothers footsore and starving, 
in a strange land, and burst 
into tears. Amelia comforted 
her, and they went dewn to 
breakfast together. 

At breakfast the Commander 
was informed. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I thought 
they must have gone—I looked 
into their room an hour ago.” 
His own air was much that of 
a detected schoolboy. 

Amelia pressed him. “Ro- 
land, why did you give them 
the money to do what I didn’t 
wish ?” 

“To save you the trouble,” 
he replied, gathering courage. 
“TI told Percy I disapproved of 
his going, but I knew you 
couldn’t wish to hold him only 
by the purse-strings.” 

“How much did you give 
them?” He named the sum. 

“That was enough,” she said, 
not without a shade of relief in 
her tone. She paid him across 
the table, and the subject was 
never again mentioned between 
them. 
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Five days later, when the 
boys marehed into Zermatt, 
they were received as if their 
divergence had been one of 
route only and not of opinion. 
Whatever they may have heard 
from Molly, who could at times 
be a very vivacious critic, they 
were never troubled with any 
reminder of their escapade 
from their mother herself. But 
some time afterwards, when 
she was discussing with Percy 
the furnishing of his fresh- 
man’s rooms at Oxford, she 
did allow herself one wistful 
allusion to it. 

“T suppose, now that you 
need only my money,” she said 
half-playfully, half-sadly, “you 
would be above accepting your 
mother’s help to settle you in 
up there?” 

He put his arm round her 
waist. “ My dear little mother,” 
he replied magnanimously, “I 
eouldn’t think of it.” 

She sighed, looked proudly 
up at him, and accepted the 
situation for good. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


It was past the middle of 
October when Percival left 
home for Oxford. His thoughts 
were all straining eagerly for- 
ward into the future—a mood 
very different from that of his 
mother and sister as they 
walked the platform with him 
for the ten minutes before the 
moment of separation, For 
these five years they had 
sat by his side, reading one 
story with him: now he was 
to turn the page which they 
could not turn, and press on 


and on to chapters where they 
could not follow. A _ peep 
between the leaves would no 
doubt be possible now and 
then, and something would be 
told them—in the more-than- 
shorthand of an undergrad- 
uate’s letters. Percival was 
generous with promises to give 
what he could, but his eyes 
were frankly not upon the 
ast. 

Molly jumped into the car- 
riage to give him one more hug 
at parting: it was a clinging 
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one, but she was not thinking 


of herself. “I am so sorry,” 
she murmured, “that Nelly 
was not back to say good-bye 
to you: what shall I tell her 
when she comes home?” 

“Oh, give her my love,” he 
replied gaily, “and say that I 
hope she'll come up with you 
to see my rooms.” 

Disappointment and hum- 
our struggled visibly on Molly’s 
face: the smile broke through. 
“What an old stick you are, 
Percy! I suppose men have 
to grow up like that!” 

The train moved off. Percy 
waved his hand till it left the 
station, and then sinking back 
into his corner took his new 
pipe and pouch from the pocket 
of his new covert coat. Unfor- 
tunately he had forgotten the 
matchbox, and there was no 
one in the carriage to lend him 
one. He had to fall back upon 
the pleasures of anticipation— 
not less warmly glowing than 
the tobacco might have been, 
nor indeed less certain to 
exhale in smoke and disappear. 
For of all coming years, those 
to be spent at Oxford are per- 
haps the most difficult to anti- 
cipate, and of all expectations 
concerning them, those sug- 
gested by the experience of a 
public school are the most 
likely to fall short of the 
reality. Percival at any rate 
was far from suspecting the 
true beauty and extent of the 
country he was entering. He 
was simple enough to suppose 
that he already knew some- 
thing of it, because he had 
spent a week of examination 
there during the last Christmas 
vacation, and could find his 
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way about the principal streets. 
In the University he saw, as 
he thought, a glorified Down- 
ton, a Downton multiplied into 
a federation instead of a single 
republic, and set in a rather 
superior kind of cathedral city. 
The life to be led there he 
imagined would be in all essen- 
tials that with which he was 
familiar: an improved school 
life, with greater freedom and 
dignity, a more intense and 
glorious patriotism, wider op- 
portunities for distinction both 
in work and games. This con- 
tinuity seemed the more inevit- 
able because there were, as he 
knew, some hundred Downton 
men in residence in the Uni- 
versity, and twenty more were 
entering it this term with him: 
how could he doubt that he 
would hear all the old war- 
cries on a broader field, eehoed 
by greater companies of more 
stalwart heroes? 

Of these imaginations part 
no doubt were realised, part 
quickly forgotten, part given 
up in sharp disappointment. 
But almost all were wide of 
the secret, as such guesses 
must be. The real charm of 
Oxford and the life men live 
there is not to be seen or 
imagined from outside. It is 
not an effect of mere senti- 
ment, aroused by the presence 
of beautiful buildings, of im- 
memorial customs, of gardens 
laid with ancient turf and 
shadowed by stately trees. It 
does net lie in the quality of 
the learning that is offered 
there, or the pastimes and 
pleasures that abound in many 
kinds: nor in the prestige of 
the great names of the past, 
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nor in the morning freshness 
of youth. To all these there 
is one thing added: the city is 
a fairy city, neither in the 
world nor of it, neither far 
from the world nor oblivious 
of it; it stands solitary but 
near by, as it were upon the 
eloud-hills ef dawn, at the 
meeting-place of all yesterdays 
and all to-morrows, and its life 
is timeless. While you are 
there—so the Percival of a 
later day might have said to 
his younger self—the world of 
men will be always before your 
eyes, a vivid and curious spec- 
tacle for your philosophy to 
muse upon: but it will have 
no power to trouble you. You 
will suffer none of its anxieties, 
limitations, perplexities: you 
will be delivered from the pain 
of transitoriness, for though 
you yourself will change in- 
cessantly, it will be only as 
thought and feeling change, 
to be incessantly renewed, and 
in all circumstance you will 
be untouched—set in an un- 
fading oasis, a point of wind- 
less calm. Give yourself up to 
work or play, as you will: it is 
not these that will haunt you 
all your life after: it is the 
sure and certain continuance, 
the life of timeless, changeless, 
fearless perfection that we 
who have so long lost it so 
long and poignantly regret. 


Farewell, we said, dear city of youth 
and dream ! 

And in our boat we stepped and took 
the stream. 


But these thoughts, though 
Percival’s own, were as yet 
unborn: to-day he knew no 
better than to put the scenes 
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of the last five years into the 
magic-lantern of hope, and 
take the brilliant enlargement 
for a picture of the future, 
One or two touches he added— 
among them were the substitu- 
tion of a briar pipe for occa- | 
sional cigarettes, and the col- 

lection of a complete library of 
the classics—but for the most 
part his view was limited by 
two straight lines: he ex- 
pected to find very nearly what 
he had found before, and in- 
tended to do very nearly what 
he saw others doing. The 
virtue of citizenship—that he 
had learned thoroughly, but at 
the price of more than half his 
dreams. 

It was at this moment—this 
climax of eager dullness—that 
he entered, without knowing 
it, the forest track of a seven 
years’ quest. Its starting- 
point was the dingy platform 
of Didcot Station, along which 
the great gale of that October 
was beginning to scream as he 
hurried across to the Oxford 
line. This train was fuller 
than the one he had left, and 
passengers came crowding in 
from several quarters. One of 
the last of them, an elderly 
gentleman of short stature, 
with white whiskers, very red 
cheeks, and round, deep-set 
eyes, came quickly to the door 
of Percival’s carriage and en- 
deavoured to open it. The 
handle was too stiff: Percival 
sprang up and tried it from 
inside in turn, but without suc- 
cess. He saw a younger man 
holding epen another door 
farther down the train and 
shouting to the old gentleman 
in a tone between respect and 
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impatience : behind him a guard 
was ready with his green 
flag and whistle: everything 
seemed to be making for a 
desperate flurry. But nothing 
apparently could flurry the old 
gentleman: he looked at Per- 
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cival with a deliberate and 
humorous smile, raised his hat 
with a word of thanks, as 
short as it was courteous, and 
walked to his place as if he 
were well accustomed to be 
waited for. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


The beginning of term being 
still two days off, Percival 
settled himself at the Mitre 
Hotel, where he dined in solit- 
ary and oppressive state, coldly 
envying a noisy party at the 
opposite table. Next morning 
he began by inspecting his new 
rooms. They adjoined the 
tower over the entrance-gate 
of the College, up two flights 
of a turning staircase, and 
looked out onto one side of 
Oriel across a narrow street. 
The bedroom was cramped and 
uncarpeted; the sitting-room, 
though well-proportioned, had 
a very low ceiling, and looked 
dark on so gloomy a day as 
this. Percival turned in dis- 
may to the under-porter, who 
was conducting him— 

“Is there no choice of 
rooms ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” the man re- 
plied, with an odious tone of 
managing servility. ‘‘ The best 
rooms are always reserved for 
the scholars, sir. Mr Marjori- 
banks had the first choice: I 
think you were second scholar, 
sir, and this is the second best 
set—the second best for gentle- 
men of your year, sir.” 

Then, as Percival remained 
silent, he added, “ This is the 
Founder’s Tower, sir, a very 
quiet staircase, —there’s only 





the Dean and one senior gentle- 
man below you, sir.” 

A quick, heavy foot was 
heard on the stairs; the under- 
porter vanished suddenly, and 
his place was taken by a 
black, thick-set man, who in- 
formed Percival in a tone of 
absolute mastery that he was 
his servant. His manner de- 
clared that he was ready to 
settle everything and stand no 
nonsense: he took from his 
pocket a paper containing a 
list of things which he judged 
necessary to the refurnishing 
of the rooms. Percival ac- 
cepted it at last, but went out 
determined to buy an entirely 
different set of things at an 
entirely different set of shops. 
It annoyed him afterwards 
that in almost every case he 
was driven to adopt his scout’s 
suggestions, His frame of 
mind, if he could have known 
it, would have been a distinct 
consolation to Amelia. 

As he was passing through 
the gate on his way out to the 
town, the porter called his 
name, and delivered a message 
that Mr Marjoribanks would 
be glad of the honour of Mr 
Twyman’s company at tea- 
time that afternoon. He 
pointed out the rooms, which 
were in the same quadrangle, 
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and added a remark or two on 
the weather and the havoc of 
the gale among the trees in 
Christ Church meadows. 

Percival was reminded that 
the Broad Walk was one of the 
things which now belonged to 
him, and felt moved to go and 
see how much damage had in 
fact been done to this part of 
his property. He turned down 
through Merton fields, and saw 
at once that it had net been 
exaggerated — several of the 
biggest elms at this end of the 
avenue were lying in tremend- 
ous ruin, and even in the long 
walk which leads dewn to the 
river some of the trees, though 
much younger and smaller, had 
been rocked until the ground 
was broken and upheaved 
about their roots. 

It was a dismal scene, and 
he turned to come back. As 
he reached the corner where 
the two avenues intersect, he 
saw the old gentleman of 
yesterday, with his younger 
companion, standing to look 
at the wreckage of the giants. 
He walked slowly past them 
and had time te see that the 
second figure was that of a 
man of his own age, neither 
short nor tall, but well made 
and with a peculiarly frank 
upright carriage of the head. 
His hat was for the moment in 
his left hand, and with his right 
he was pushing back an unruly 
shock of fair and almost red 
hair. The older man, as Perci- 
val passed them, touched his 
hat with formal courtesy: the 
younger one, seeing this, called 
out “Good morning” in a 
genial tone, and could be heard, 
before Percival was out of ear- 
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shot, asking with the same 
free and unconcerned manner, 
“Who was that?” for he had, 
of course, had no reason to 
observe Percival the night 
before. 

This second meeting seemed 
to introduce the young stranger 
into Percival’s new world as a 
fellow-freshman: but it would 
have made little impression on 
him if a third and fourth en- 
counter had not followed im- 
mediately. In his progress 
that afternoon through the 
shops of the High Street he 
came presently to one display- 
ing a window full of wood 
carving and painted coats of 
arms. He entered with the 
intention ef buying the shield 
of his college, and while doing 
so it occurred to him that he 
might have his own arms 
painted to match. He was 
assured that this was an easy 
matter: paper and pencil were 
laid before him, and he wrote 
out the heraldic blason. The 
shopman read it half aloud 
with some attention: “ Bendy 
of six... a crescent for dif- 
ference.” He looked up with 
a deferential smile. 

“We have just had the 
pleasure of receiving a similar 
order from your brother, sir— 
Mr Donnelly of New College.” 

Percival did not under- 
stand. “I have no brother 
up here,” he said, “and if I 
had, his name would not be 
Donnelly.” 

“Indeed, sir,” replied the 
man; “then I hope you will 
excuse my mistake. The two 
coats are exactly the same, as 
you will see—except for the 
mark of cadency.” He handed 
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a second sheet of paper across 
the counter. 

Percival stared at it: his 
astonishment was not unmixed 
with indignation. The blason 
was identical, except that it 
lacked his own crescent—the 
mark of a junior branch; be- 
low the written description was 
a rough sketch that looked as 
if it had been stolen from his 
own note-book. 

“Who is Mr Donnelly?” he 
asked. 

“T should say he had just 
come into residence, sir —a 
gentleman of about your 
height, with reddish hair. He 
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came in with an elderly gentle- 
man, who had white whiskers 
and was very much the gentle- 
man, sir.” 

The description was an ab- 
surd one, but it sufficed: 
Percival recognised the pair 
at once as his semi-acquaint- 
ances of the morning, and his 
curiosity was doubled by the 
coincidence. 

He was still more impressed 
when he reached Mr Marjori- 
banks’ rooms at tea-time, and 
after being introduced to his 
hest’s mother and sister, found 
himself shaking hands with Mr 
Donnelly of New. 


(To be continued.) 

















THE CAVALRY MARCH TO CAIRO, 


BY COLONEL SIR C. M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B, 


HAvinG had the good for- 
tune to take part in the rapid 
advance of General Sir Drury 
Lowe with the cavalry after 
the defeat of the Egyptian 
army at Tel-el-Kebir, and to 
command the small force which 
occupied the citadel of Cairo 
and turned out the Egyptian 
garrison, I think it may be of 
interest to give a short account 
of the operations. I was at- 
tached to the cavalry division 
as intelligence officer the day 
before the battle of Tel-el- 
Kebir. 

The cavalry division was 
ordered to take up a position 
on the extreme right of the 
British army, quite clear of the 
right infantry division, so as 
to avoid any risk of confusion 
with the latter in the dark. 

At 12.45 a.m. on September 
13 General Lowe gave the 
order to march, the Bengal 
Lancers leading. <A flagstaff 
had been fixed at some distanee 
in the desert to mark the pro- 
per direction for the column; 
but, after this had been reached 
and passed, it was necessary 
to move by compass, aided by 
the stars which shone here and 
there through broken masses 
of cloud. In places the deep 
sand of the desert muffled the 
sound of the horses’ hoofs, and 
viewed from a short distance the 
column looked like a spectral 
body of troops moving noise- 
lessly through the darkness. 

At 3 A.M., as the division had 





reached what appeared to be 
the correct position, the order 
was given to halt, there to wait 
until the infantry attack on 
the lines of Tel-el-Kebir had 
commenced. The men took 
what rest they could, holding 
their horses, and wishing for 
the day to break. Just as the 
first glimmer of light appeared 
in the east, the order was given 
to mount. Immediately after- 
wards the dull boom of a gun 
far away to the left, followed 
by the roll of musketry, and 
then the continuous crash of 
artillery and rifle fire combined, 
told us that the struggle had 
begun. 

The cavalry advanced at a 
trot. When we came in sight 
of the entrenchments I noticed 
an Egyptian battery in action 
on the left flank of the works, 
but this was quickly silenced 
by the horse artillery, and the 
Egyptian gunners ran away. 
Not far from us, on the left, the 
infantry of General Graham's 
brigade were seen crossing the 
lines, and the cavalry passed 
the latter at a point near the 
Egyptian battery already men- 
tioned. Here the entrench- 
ment was very weak, being 
little more than a shallow 
ditch, which was practically 
no obstacle to horsemen or 
guns. After crossing the lines 
the cavalry wheeled to the left, 
and rode southwards inside 
the works, driving the flying 
Egyptians before them. 
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When the division had 
advanced some distance, the 
heavy brigade was halted, 
while the Indian cavalry 
pushed on to the line of rail- 
way near Tel-el-Kebir station, 
pursuing the routed Egyptians, 
who were trying to escape into 
the country. Some trains 
which were standing in the 
vicinity of the station were 
filled with fugitives, and two 
of these succeeded in getting 
away, but the third was 
stopped. Arabi Pasha him- 
self, having failed to escape 
by train, mounted his horse, 
and, with some of his staff, 
fled in the direction of Belbeis, 
about eighteen miles distant, 
not giving much thought to 
the fate of his army. 

General Lowe ordered Gen- 
eral Wilkinson to continue the 
pursuit with the Indian cavalry 
brigade and the Mounted In- 
fantry along the north bank 
of the freshwater canal, and I 
was directed to lead the column. 
Lowe himself waited at Tel-el- 
Kebir to meet Sir G. Wolseley, 
and then, as soon as the heavy 
brigade and the horse artillery 
came up, took them across the 
bridge and marched by the 
south bank. At Belbeis the 
two brigades were to unite 
for the march to Cairo. 

I had a good general idea 
of the road to be followed, 
and knew that there would 
be no difficulty except at the 
point where the branch canal, 
coming from Zagazig, joined 
the main canal at El] Abbasa, 
as there was no bridge there. 
But, fortunately, there was a 
foot-bridge at the lock, over 
which the cavalry were able 
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to march in single file. It 
was well that there was no 
artillery, as it would have been 
a somewhat difficult matter to 
get the guns over. 

After crossing, at the village 
of El Abbasa, the troops halted 
a short time to water the horses. 
The inhabitants came out to 
meet us, waving flags and 
asking for peace. They prob- 
ably feared that the British 
soldiers would burn their heuses 
and carry off their goods, but 
were soon reassured when they 
found that they received kind 
words instead of ill-treatment. 

The Egyptian soldiers were 
flying before us in hundreds, 
and made no attempt at resist- 
ance. The action at Tel-el- 
Kebir had taken away any 
courage they may have pos- 
sessed, and their sole thought 
was to get home as quickly as 
possible. They were ordered 
te throw down their rifles and 
ammunition, and to go where 
they liked; many of them 
stripped off their uniforms also, 
and, in the twinkling of an eye, 
were transformed into harmless 
peasants. The rifles were left 
on the ground, and years after- 
wards I came across some of 
these Remingtons in the hands 
of tribesmen in the Jordan 
valley, and was told that after 
the British cavalry had passed 
many of the rifles were col- 
lected by the Beduin, who, 
later on, did a good trade by 
selling them to the Arabs in 
the Sinai peninsula and else- 
where. 

It was a warm September 
morning, and one looked with 
longing eyes at the shady 
groves of palm-trees which 
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were passed as we rode along. 
As the column approached 
Belbeis there was a slight 
attempt at resisting its ad- 
vance, and a few shots fired 
from a group of palms on the 
right showed a feeling which 
it was necessary to check at 
once, so the Mounted Infantry 
opened fire, and the Indian 
cavalry formed line and ad- 
vanced at a trot, upon which 
the Egyptians disappeared. 
Then we saw some distance 
ahead a small body of mounted 
Egyptians making off as fast 
as they could, and, from in- 
formation I obtained after- 
wards, it seems probable that 
this was Arabi and his party 
on their way to Cairo. He 
arrived at Belbeis only a short 
time before us, and finding a 
train coming from Cairo, had 
the engine detached, and, 
mounting on it, told the driver 
to go to Cairo “like the wind.” 
He seems to have been the 
first person to bring the news 
of his own defeat at Tel-el- 
Kebir—rather a unique position 
for the general of an army. 
Shortly before neon we saw 
the minarets of Belbeis stand- 
ing out sharply against the 
clear sky. Soon afterwards 
the bridge over the canal was 
reached, and the first part of 
our march to Cairo was com- 
pleted. General Wilkinson 
directed me to seize the railway 
station, the telegraph office, 
and the post office, and to 
bring him the Governor of the 
town. So I took a small escort 
and proceeded to the station, 
which was on the other side of 
the town and at a considerable 
distance from the canal. 
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It was probably many years 
since the bazaars of that quiet 
little place had been so excited, 
and it was quite a scene for 
an artist, as the inhabitants, 
dressed in every kind of east- 
ern garb, swarmed round the 
British officers and their Indian 
escort, while the notables ex- 
pressed the delight of the town 
at the arrival of the British 
army. Perhaps what they said 
was true, as no doubt all they 
wanted was peace and quiet, 
but I am inclined to think that 
they would have said some- 
thing of the same kind to 
Arabi’s officers twenty - four 
hours earlier. On arriving at 
the station I went into the 
telegraph office to see what was 
going on. There were some 
interesting telegrams just re- 
ceived from Arabi, who had 
reached Enshas, the next sta- 
tion on the way to Cairo, where 
he had stopped to telegraph 
to the officer in command at 
Salahiyeh, ordering him to 
send his troops at once by 
train to Mansureh. In another 
telegram he asked for news as 
to the. movements of the Eng- 
lish, but as no reply was sent 
to his messages he probably 
assumed that Belbeis was cap- 
tured, for he went on at once 
to Cairo. 

Late in the afternoon General 
Lowe, Colonel Baker Russell, 
and Colonel H. Stewart arrived 
with the 4th Dragoon Guards, 
and we then heard that the 
heavy brigade and the horse 
artillery had been much ham- 
pered in their advance in 
consequence of having to cross 
a number of small canals. 
General Lowe decided to make 
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an early start on the morning 


of September 14, and we 
were all up and ready for the 
advance soon after 3 A.M. 
But there was still no sign 
of the missing brigade and the 
guns, so, after waiting an hour, 
he decided to proceed without 
them. 

The column, about 1200 
strong, consisted of the 4th 
Dragoon Guards, the 2nd Ben- 
gal Cavalry, part of the 6th 
and 13th Bengal Cavalry, and 
the Mounted Infantry. 

The sun had not yet risen, 
and the morning air was cool 
and refreshing, while the hard, 
gravelly surface of the desert 
made good going for the horses. 
There were no more Egyptian 
runaway soldiers to be seen, 
and the inhabitants of the 
villages which we passed 
seemed all to be peacefully dis- 
posed. Two Egyptian officers, 
Dhulier Bey, a Belgian, and 
Hussein Effendi Ramsi, who 
had been sent by the Khedive 
to Ismailiyeh, and were at- 
attached to General Lowe’s 
staff, read out, every now and 
then, a proclamation to the 
villagers, assuring them of 
peace and security if they were 
faithful to the Khedive. To 
this the people replied with 
loud cries of ‘“‘ Aman,” “ Aman,” 
** Peace,” “ Peace.” Nota word 
of regret was to be heard for 
the defeat of Arabi, which had 
by that time become generally 
known. 

As the morning wore on and 
the sun rose higher in the sky, 
the heat steadily increased until 
it was like that of a furnace, 
but no halt was made until a 
little after noon, when we 
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reached the village of Es Siri- 
akus, about twenty-five miles 
from Belbeis. Here some food 
for the men and forage for 
the horses were easily obtained, 
and an hour’s rest under the 
shade of the palm-trees was 
much appreciated. 

When the column started 
again we left the canal, which 
had been followed from Belbeis, 
and went into the desert so as 
to avoid the low ground, broken 
up with little irrigation canals 
and not suitable for the move- 
ment of cavalry. We were 
now drawing near to Cairo, 
and naturally our conversation 
turned to the question as to 
what kind of reception we were 
likely to meet with, as it was 
known that there was a garri- 
sonof about 20,000 troops which 
had not fought at Tel-el-Kebir, 
and which might be prepared 
to resist our advance to the 
capital. I told the General 
and Herbert Stewart of what 
we had heard as to the prob- 
ability of Cairo being burnt 
like Alexandria, and pointed 
out the great importance of 
putting British troops in the 
Citadel that evening. There is 
an old Egyptian saying, “He 
who holds Cairo holds Egypt, 
he who holds the Citadel holds 
Cairo,” and it was almost cer- 
tain that once the population 
knew that the Citadel was in 
the possession of the British, 
all resistance would collapse. 
But it was, of course, not 
possible to say how the Citadel 
was to be secured until it was 
known what the Cairo garrison 
would do, and whether Arabi 
would spur them en to fight, 
or would bow to fate and 
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acknowledge that he was beaten 
at Tel-el-Kebir. 

Soon we saw the line of the 
Mokattam hills, which rise 
sharply over the city of Cairo, 
and then gradually we could 
make out the dome and 
minarets of the mosque of 
Mohamed Ali in the Citadel. 
An hour more brought us 
within sight of the great 
barracks of Abbasiyeh, situ- 
ated in the desert, two miles 
north-east of the city, round 
which we could see thousands 
of Egyptian soldiers swarming, 
and looking just like ants 
whose ant-hill has been dis- 
turbed. General Lowe ordered 
his force to advance by echelon 
of squadrons from the left, 
making as great a show as 
possible with the small number 
he had under his command. 
Then he halted the cavalry 
and sent Colonel Stewart for- 
ward to reconnoitre and to see 
what was going to happen. 

Stewart took an escort of 
fifty men, and, accompanied 
by Lieutenant - Colonel H. 
M‘Calmont, the Brigade Major, 
the two Egyptian officers, and 
myself, started on his mission 
of investigation. We rode on 
towards the barracks, and 
saw an Egyptian squadron of 
cavalry coming out to meet us, 
every man of whom had a 
white flag, or something that 
represented a white flag, tied 
to his carbine. The Abbasiyeh 
garrison had decided to sur- 
render, and was determined to 
do it in good style! 

It may be interesting to 
relate what happened in Cairo 
while the British cavalry were 





advancing from Tel-el-Kebir, 
and I will give the account 
as described to me afterwards 
by one of the members of the 
Egyptian Council of Defence, 
It was known in Cairo that 
the British army had concen- 
trated at Kassassin on Sept- 
ember 12, and that there 
might be a battle at any time, 
but when it would come off 
was of course uncertain. As 
I have already mentioned, 
Arabi Pasha, escaping from 
Tel-el-Kebir after the fight, 
had got to Belbeis and started 
from it by rail just before 
General Wilkinson’s column 
arrived. When Arabi reached 
Cairo, he went to the Kasr-en- 
Nil Palace, where the Council 
of Defence were holding a meet- 
ing. He was tired out, and 
quite collapsed when he sat 
down; then raising his head 
after a time, he said, “It is 
all finished,” and told the 
Council of the defeat of the 
Egyptian army, and that the 
English would soon be in 
Cairo. Then there was a great 
discussion as to what was to 
be done. Some were for 
making further resistance, 
while others were for sending 
their submission to the Khedive. 
A little later news came in 
that the British had taken 
possession of Zagazig, which 
General Macpherson, with the 
Indian contingent, had occu- 
pied on the afternoon of Sept- 
ember 13. 

General Macpherson, as soon 
as he reached Zagazig, tele- 
graphed to Cairo to announce 
his arrival, and, late that even- 
ing, the Egyptian Council de- 
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cided to send a deputation to 
the Khedive offering their sub- 
mission to him, and they sent 
a telegram to Sir G. Wolseley 
informing him of the fact, and 
begging him to take no further 
action “until you receive 
orders from His Highness the 
Khedive.” There can be no 
doubt that the Council wanted, 
as the Chinese say, “to save 
their face”; they wished it to 
be understood that they made 
their submission to the Khe- 
dive, not to the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British army. 

Nothing more, according to 
my informant, was done that 
night, but the next morning 
when they found that the British 
had not yet arrived the more 
warlike members got in the 
ascendant, and it was decided 
to take steps for defending 
Cairo in case the British army 
advanced towards it. It was 
arranged that entrenchments 
should be thrown up in front 
of Abbasiyeh, and an engineer 
officer was sent to carry this 
out. The line was traced and 
the work of digging had act- 
ually begun when the small 
force of cavalry under General 
Drury Lowe was seen in the 
distance, and a messenger was 
sent in at once to the Council 
to inform them that “the 
whole English army was 
arriving.” 

Then there was naturally 
the greatest excitement, and 
the members of the Council 
were at their wits’ end what to 
do. I was never able to ascer- 
tain whether they came to any 
decision, nor whether they sent 
orders to the garrison of Ab- 
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basiyeh to surrender, but I am 
inclined to think that it was a 
case of every man for himself, 
and that the Commander of 
the troops at that place de- 
cided that it was the best 
policy to surrender, no matter 
what the Council might do. 
But, however that may be, 
there can be no doubt that 
when Colonel Herbert Stewart 
and his handful of men ap- 
proached the Abbasiyeh bar- 
racks, the Commanding Officer 
came out to meet him, and 
surrendered, unconditionally, 
with his force of cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry, about 
10,000 in all, 

It was quite a dramatic 
scene: in the centre was the 
little group of British and 
Egyptian officers discussing 
the terms of surrender, while 
on the one side were the Brit- 
ish and Indian troopers, and 
on the other the squadren of 
Egyptian cavalry ; behind, the 
white mass of the Abbasiyeh 
barracks, about which we 
could see great numbers of 
Egyptian soldiers—some drawn 
up in column, and some wan- 
dering here and there like 
sheep without a shepherd. 
Then, as a background, Cairo 
in the distance, and beyond all 
the Eastern sky, bright with 
the red gleam of the setting 
sun. 

The preliminaries were soon 
arranged, and then the British 
advance- guard moved on to 
the barracks, while Stewart 
sent me back to General Lowe 
to tell him that all was well. 
As soon as the troops heard 
that Abbasiyeh had _ sur- 
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rendered, they gave a ringing 
cheer, and were then ordered 
to close up and advance. The 
greater part of the cavalry, 
however, were kept out in the 
desert, and not brought into 
the barracks, as the General 
thought it wiser not to let it 
be seen what a small number 
of men he had with him. 
Immediately after the sur- 
render at Abbasiyeh, Colonel 
Stewart ordered the Command- 
ing Officer to send te Cairo and 
summon the Governor, the 
Chief of Police, and the Com- 
mandant of the Citadel, and 
these gentlemen all came out 
in a short time and tendered 
their submission to General 
Lowe. The Chief of Police 
was asked for information about 
Arabi Pashi, and stated that 
he was in his own house; he 
was directed to return to Cairo 
and bring Arabi out to Abbas- 
iyeh. The Governor and the 
Commandant were then in- 
formed that the Citadel must 
be surrendered that evening. 
The Governor begged General 
Lowe not to send any troops 
into Cairo that night, as he 
feared it might cause a disturb- 
ance; but the real danger was, 
of eourse, that if British troops 
did not occupy the Citadel at 
once, the evil-disposed people 
of the town would feel that 
there was no one in authority 
and would do mischief. After 
some discussion the Command- 
ant agreed, though rather re- 
luctantly, to surrender the 


Citadel, if required to do so. 
After darkness had set in, Col- 

onel Stewart informed me that 

he was to take a small force of 
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cavalry and occupy the Citadel, 
and that I was to take pos- 
session of the fort on Mokattam 
heights, which commanded the 
Citadel, with another small 
force, This seemed a very 
satisfactory arrangement, as it 
was desirable that the Egypt- 
ians should be turned out of 
both these positions before the 
sun rose, and before the people 
realised what an insignificant 
British force had reached Cairo. 
The hour named for the start 
was 8 P.M., as it was important 
that we should net march until 
it was quite dark. 

At that hour, when the 
troops were falling in, Colonel 
Stewart told me that the plan 
had been changed, and that he 
was to remain at Abbasiyeh 
with General Lowe, and that, 
as I knew Cairo, I was to take 
command of the force which 
was to occupy the Citadel and 
turn out the Egyptian garrison. 
He gave me ne written orders, 
and said that I was to carry out 
the operation in whatever way 
I thought best. I asked him 
what was to be done about the 
fort on Mokattam, as it was 
impossible for me to go to both 
places at the same time, and he 
replied that I must use my own 
discretion with regard to it. 
Although it was a certain re- 
sponsibility, it was, on the 
other hand, rather satisfactory 
not to be hampered by detailed 
orders, as I was thus able to 
make my own arrangements. 

The force placed at my dis- 
posal by Colonel Stewart con- 
sisted of 5 officers and 84 
non-commissioned officers and 
men of the 4th Dragoon Guards, 
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under Captain Darley; and 4 
officers and 654 non -com- 
missioned officers and men of 
the Mounted Infantry, under 


Captain Lawrence. I also 
took with me Hussein Effendi 
Ramsi, who had come with us 
from Tel-el-Kebir, and three of 
Arabi’s officers, one of whom, 
an engineer, had been em- 
ployed on strengthening Ab- 
basiyeh against us a few hours 
before. I made it clear to 
these officers that their future 
in life depended on doing ex- 
actly what I told them, but 
they fully realised the situation 
and were very helpful. 

As it was important that we 
should not be seen by the in- 
habitants of Cairo until close 
to the Citadel, I decided not 
to enter the town by the Bab 
Husseiniyeh, the gate nearest 
to Abbasiyeh, but to follow 
the desert road leading by the 
Tombs of the Memluk Sultans, 
commonly called the Tombs of 
the Caliphs, and to enter by a 
small and little used gate called 
the Bab el Wezir, which is 
just under the Citadel. It was 
very important that we should 
find this gate open, as if it was 
closed it would have been 
necessary to go round to 
another gate some distance 
off, and this would have lost 
considerable time. The en- 
gineer officer, who was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the 
fortifications of Cairo, assured 
us that we would find the Bab 
el Wezir open, and as his own 
interests depended on his tell- 
ing the truth, I decided to 
trust him. 

As soon as the little force 
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had fallen in I marched them 
off, and then rode to the head 
of the column, telling each file 
as I passed that they must 
never lose sight of the file in 
front of them: this was essen- 
tial, as the night was pitch 
dark, and, with the dust raised 
by the horses, it was difficult to 
see more than a few yards 
ahead. Those who know the 
road in the daytime will under- 
stand that it is not an easy one 
to follow on a dark night, but 
my Egyptian guide knew it 
thoroughly, and I soon felt that 
he could be trusted to lead us 
right. 

We first crossed the desert 
for about two miles, then 
passed through the great ceme- 
tery of Kait Bey and over 
mounds of rubbish, full of 
holes, which were hard to avoid 
in the dark; and we seemed to 
have ridden for an interminable 
time when at last the walls of 
Cairo rose before us. Then we 
drew near to the Bab el Wezir, 
and I became a little anxious 
lest it should be shut after all. 
But when we got close the door 
stood open, and I rode through 
the dark tunnel and found it 
quite clear to the far end; 
neither was there a sign of a 
sentry nor of any one watching 
the gate, so I brought our party 
through and led them up the 
hill to the Citadel. 

The street leading up from 
the gate was very narrow and 
very steep, and the houses on 
each side were in darkness, 
except for the little shops 
below, in which were collected 
a number of people who looked 
at the British soldiers with 
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surprise, probably not unmixed 
with fear. At the end of this 
short street we turned to the 
left into the broad road, lead- 
ing up to the main gate of the 
Citadel ; and I halted the party 
at a little distance from the 
gate, and went on to the gate 
with the Egyptian officers to 
see how matters stood. 

There was a strong guard on 
the gate, who evidently had 
not expected us, and it was 
soon clear that, notwithstand- 
ing the promise of the Com- 
mandant, ne arrangements had 
been made for sending the 
Egyptian garrison out of the 
Citadel. I therefore ordered 
the officer in charge of the 
guard to go to the Command- 
ant and tell him to come to 
me at onoe. This took a con- 
siderable time, and I am in- 
clined to think that the good 
Commandant had gone to bed. 

He came out at last, how- 
ever, accompanied by a num- 
ber of officers, and asked what 
I wanted him to do. I said 
that he must parade the whole 
garrison without any delay, 
and send them down to the 


Kasr-el-Nil barracks, in the 


lower part of Cairo. I said 
that I had brought a British 
force to garrison the Citadel, 
and that the keys of all the 
gates were to be handed over 
to me at once. He seemed a 
little doubtful at first, but not 
having any idea how many 
men we had, he decided to 
comply, and sent for the 
keeper of the keys, who 
brought a number of very 
large keys in a beautiful bag, 
and handed them over. Then 
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the Commandant sent officers 
to the different barracks, and 
soon bugles were heard all 
over the Citadel sounding the 
assembly, and the troops began 
to hurry out of their quarters 
and to fall in on the large open 
space between the mosque of 
Mohamed Ali and the mosque 
of Nasr ebn Kalaoun. 

As I was anxious not to let 
the Egyptian troops pass our 
small party, I arranged to 
march them out by a different 
road to ‘that by which we had 
come up. Those who know 
the Citadel will remember 
that there are two principal 
entrances, of which one, the Bab 
el Azab, or lower gate, is in the 
Place Rumeyleh, opposite the 
great mosque of Sultan Has- 
san. This was the old entrance, 
and from it a steep road, the 
scene of the massacre of the 
Memluks by Mohamed Ali in 
1811, leads up to the Bab el 
Wastani, or middle gate. The 
present principal entrance, on 
the other hand, known as the 
Bab el Gedid, or main gate, 
which was built by Mohamed 
Ali when he reconstructed the 
Citadel, is much higher up the 
hill; the road passing.through 
it joins the road leading up 
from the Bab el Azab, just 
outside the middle gate. This 
disposition of the gates was 
very convenient for my pur- 
pose, as I was able to place 
our men on the road leading 
from the main gate to the 
middle gate, while the Egyptian 
troops were marched out by 
the steep road, which went 
down to the Bab el Azab, and 
did not pass by our men. One 
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of our officers and a couple of 
men were placed at the Bab el 
Azab, to hurry them out into 
the town. 

I was considerably struck 
with the good discipline of the 
Egyptians, who fell in by com- 
panies and marched off as if 
they were quite accustomed to 
being roused up in the middle 
of the night and turned out by 
foreign troops. But, in addi- 
tion to the regular soldiers, 
there were a great number of 
what appeared to be camp-fol- 
lowers—women, laden camels, 
donkeys, &c.,—and these hur- 
ried out of the Citadel with 
the troops, much interfering 
with the regularity of the 
march of the latter. For more 
than two hours the stream of 
Egyptians came out through 
the middie gate, and it was 
past midnight before the last 
stragglers went down the hill. 
As already mentioned, I had 
ordered them to go to Kasr-el- 
Nil barracks, but a considerable 
number never arrived there, 
as they took the opportunity, 
while marching through the 
streets of Cairo in the 
dark, of slipping away and 
going .to their homes. This, 
however, was a good thing, as 
they were useful messengers to 
spread the news ef how they 
had been turned out of the 
Citadel by the English army. 

While watching the strange 
procession at the gate, I 
thought over the question of 
the fort on Mokattam heights, 
and considered how the Egyp- 
tian troops were to be got out 
of it. It was clearly no use 
trying to do it with our troops, 
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as none of our officers knew 
where it was, and the men 
and horses were too tired for 
another expedition. At last 
a happy thought struck me, 
and I hailed an intelligent- 
looking Egyptian officer on his 
way out of the Citadel, and 
said that I would be much 
obliged if he would go up to 
the fort, send the garrison to 
Kasr-el-Nil, lock the gate, 
and bring me the keys. He 
thought for a moment, then 
said, “Hadir, ya Sidi,” “ All 
right, sir,” and went off at 
once. From his manner he 
gave me the idea that he 
would carry out his mission ; 
and my confidence was justi- 
fied, as he came back in two 
hours with the keys. 

Before leaving Abbasiyeh, 
Colonel Stewart had instructed 
me that, after I had cleared 
out the Citadel, I was to leave 
the next senior officer in com- 
mand for the night, then to 
examine into the condition of 
Cairo, and return to Abbasiyeh 
to report to General Lowe. 
As soon, therefore, as the 
garrison had evacuated the 
Citadel, I told Captain Law- 
rence, the next senior and an 
excellent officer, that he was 
to take command when I left, 
and took him round to give 
him a general notion of the 
fortifications. I had been ac- 
quainted with the place some 
years before, and had a fairly 
good idea of the important 
points, but to one who saw it 
for the first time on a dark 
night it must have seemed a 
puzzling labyrinth. Hussein 
Ramai and the Engineer officer 
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accompanied us, and sentries 
were posted on the different 
gates with orders to let no 
one in or out during the 
night. 

The Citadel seemed quiet, 
and I thought our task was 
over, but as Captain Lawrence 
and I were returning to the 
middle gate, we were rather 
startled by hearing a tremend- 
ous noise, shouting and clank- 
ing of chains, as if pandemonium 
had broken loose. We then 
found that the din was caused 
by the prisoners, of whom there 
were many hundreds, who had 
been roused by the sound of 
the departing garrison, and 
had opened the prison door 
and were trying to escape, 
We succeeded in driving them 
back, and then went into the 
prison, which smelt badly. 
Here were a great number of 
prisoners, closely packed to- 
gether, some regular jail-birds, 
and others who looked as if 
they might be respectable 
members of society. 

The latter crowded round 
us, and said that they had 
been put in prison because 
they would not support the 
rebels, and they asked me to 
investigate their cases im- 
mediately and release them. 
The idea of holding a court 
under the circumstances was 
rather humorous, and I told 
them that it was impossible 
to do anything for them that 
night, but that as the English 
had taken possession of Cairo 
their cases would be gone into 
as soon as possible, and justice 
would be done. The following 
day, when Colonel Sir Charles 
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Wilson arrived in Cairo, I told 
him of the state of the prison 
in the Citadel, and he obtained 
authority to gointo the matter, 
and to release all those persons 
who had been imprisoned with- 
out due cause. 

Having quieted the prisoners 
as far as possible, we went out 
of the prison, the doors were 
locked, and _ sentries were 
posted with orders to shoot 
any one who tried to escape, 
Notwithstanding this, I be- 
lieve that a certain number did 
succeed in getting away after 
I left the Citadel, and I know 
that one man at least was 
shot. This was an inoffensive 
individual, coachman to one of 
the American officers in the 
Egyptian service, who had 
been put in prison because he 
was supposed to be in favour 
of the Europeans. Fortunate- 
ly he was not much hurt, and 
soon recovered. 

After the episode with the 
prisoners had concluded satis- 
factorily, I went with the 
Commandant to his quarters 
te discuss the situation. Hav- 
ing been a supporter of Arabi, 
he was naturally anxious as 
to his prospects, and inquired 
whether I was satisfied with 
the way he had acted. I told 
him that he had behaved ad- 
mirably so far, but that he 
must remain in the Citadel for 
the night and do all he could 
to assist Captain Lawrence, 
explaining to him at the same 
time that if anything disagree- 
able happened he would be 
held responsible. I then ques- 
tioned him as to the composi- 
tion and strength of the Egyp- 
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tian garrison which had been 
in the Citadel, but, rather 
curiously, neither he nor his 
offieers could give a definite 
account of the number of men, 
and their estimates varied from 


5000 to 7000. By a rough 
calculation I had made while 
they were marching out, there 
were about 6000, and this 
number, or perhaps a little 
more, was probably nearly 
correct. 

After again giving a word 
of caution to the Commandant, 
I bade him good-night, and 
went with Captain Lawrence 
to the main gate. Here the 
Egyptian officer had just ar- 
rived who had carried out 
the evacuation of the fort 
on Mokattam heights, and I 
thanked him for having as- 
sisted me, and let him go 
home. Then, leaving Captain 
Lawrence in charge of the 
Citadel, I started to carry out 
the second part of my in- 
structions as regards the ex- 
amination of the state of 
Cairo, taking with me Hussein 
Ramsi and the Engineer 
officer. 

We followed the main road 
down from the Citadel to the 
mosque of Sultan Hassan, and 
then proceeded along the 
Boulevard Mohamed Ali to 
the Esbekiyeh Gardens. Cairo 
was like a city of the dead: 
the news of the occupation of 
the Citadel by the English 
had become known, and the 
inhabitants wisely kept to 
their houses. The Engineer 
asked if we might go round 
by his home to get his 
greatcoat, as the night was 
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chilly. So we made a de- 
tour, and I found all the 
streets we rode through equal- — 
ly tranquil. It was rather a 
curious situation: here was I, 
an officer of the invading 
army, riding quietly through 
what had been supposed to 
be a hostile city, having as 
companion an officer of the 
enemy who, less than twelve 
hours before, had been pre- 
paring to put Abbasiyeh in 
a state of defence against us; 
and yet it seemed quite nat- 
ural, and as if there had never 
been a war at all. 

After passing the Esbekiyeh, 
we rode by the Coptic quarter 
of the town, which was also 
perfectly quiet, though, as I 
learned afterwards, the Copts 
had been in a great state of 
anxiety since the defeat of 
Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir, and 
were much relieved when they 
heard that Cairo was in the 
possession of the English, and 
that all danger was past. 
Then we went on to the 
Fagalla; and as by this time 
I had been through the city 
from one end to the other, I 
had seen sufficient to justify 
me in reporting to General 
Lowe that Cairo was peace- 
ful. So we took the road 
to Abbasiyeh by the mosque 
of Zahir, and reached the 
barracks a little after 4 A.M, 
just twenty-five hours since 
we had prepared to start 
from Belbeis. It had been an 
interesting day, but I was 
not sorry it had come to an 
end at last. 

On entering the barracks I 
went to find Colonel Stewart, 
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who told me that during my 
absence in Cairo Arabi Pasha 
and Toulba Pasha had come 
out from the city and sur- 
rendered. The Egyptian mil- 
itary revolt was at an end. 
Stewart took me to General 
Lowe, to whom I reported 
that all had gone well at the 
Citadel, and that Cairo was 
perfectly quiet. He said, “ Well 
done,” and in a few minutes 
we were all asleep. 

The next morning General 
Lowe ordered me to accom- 
pany a squadron to the rail- 
way station to meet Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, who was expected to 
arrive by train from Zagazig, 
where he had been delayed by 
a breakdown on the line; so 
he did not reach Cairo until 
9.45 am. On returning from 
the station, I made a written 
report to General Lowe re- 
specting the surrender of the 
Citadel, and strongly recom- 
mended the Commandant for 
favourable consideration. I am 
glad to say that, though he 
was a senior officer of the 
Egyptian army, and a great 
supporter of Arabi, he re- 
ceived a free pardon from his 
Highness the Khedive. 

The Engineer officer was, of 
course, alsc pardoned, and a 
few months later, when I was 
employed under General Sir 
Evelyn Wood on the organ- 
isation of the new Egyptian 
army, he became one of my 
subordinates in the War Office. 
We often talked over the night 
of our first acquaintance, and 
he asked me once whether there 
was any chance of his getting 
the British war medal. I told 
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him that, though I was greatly 
obliged to him for his assist- 
ance on the night of September 
14, it was not in accordance 
with English custom to give 
medals to officers of the enemy’s 
forces. But there can be no 
doubt that but for the cordial 
way in which he and Hussein 
Effendi Ramsi assisted me, it 
would have been much more 
difficult to carry out General 
Lowe’s instructions. 

The cavalry march to Cairo 
affords an excellent instance of 
the importance of following up 
a beaten enemy without an 
instant’s delay, and Sir 
Lowe is worthy of the highest 
credit for the manner in which 
he carried it out. It is to be 
regretted that in the ‘Official 
History of the Campaign,’ pub- 
lished by the War Office in 
1887, neither Sir G. Wolseley’s 
orders to General Lowe nor 
that officer’s report upon the 
march is given. As regards 
the former, all that is stated is 
“that the cavalry were directed 
to continue their pursuit, and 
advance upon Cairo with all 
possible rapidity, to save it, if 
possible, from the destruction 
intended by Arabi Pasha.” 
Apparently this meant that 
Lowe was to take the whole 
of the cavalry division to Cairo. 
If this is so, he took a consider- 
able responsibility on himself 
in leaving the greater part 
of one brigade and the whole 
of the artillery behind when 
he started from Belbeis; but 
his action probably saved the 
situation, as, if he had waited 
for the heavy brigade and 
the guns, he would not have 
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reached Cairo until Septem- 
ber 15. 

What would have occurred 
in the interval it is, of course, 
not possible to say with cer- 
tainty, but one of two things 
might have happened. Either 
the forward military party 
would have taken the lead, and 
an attempt would have been 
made to defend Cairo with its 
large garrison, or else the fan- 
atical Mohamedans would have 
put Arabi and his colleagues 
on one side, and Cairo would 
have been treated like Alex- 
andria. In either case the 
result would have been dis- 
astrous for the city. 

In after years I often dis- 
cussed the question with Egyp- 
tians who had lived in Cairo 
during the war, and met many 
who thought the latter event 
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the more probable. The Coptic 
Patriarch, for example, used to 
say that he was sure there 
would have been a massacre 
of the Copts on the night of 
September 14, had it not been 
for the arrival of the British 
cavalry on the afternoon of 
that day, and their taking 
possession of the city. The 
burning of Alexandria might 
without any doubt have been 
prevented, if British troops had 
landed immediately after the 
bombardment ; but the un- 
fortunate delay in that case 
led to the loss of many lives, 
and the destruction of pro 
erty of the value of £4,000,000, 
which Egypt had to pay. 

It is probable that the rapid 
advance of Sir Drury Lowe 
saved Cairo from a similar 
fate. 
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THE STAIN 


WHEN my regiment returned 
from service on the frontier in 
October 18— we were ordered 
to the little station of B——. 
This was good news for us 
all, as B was known as & 
capital place for sport, and, 
more important to me as a 
married man, had a_ good 
climate in the cold weather 
months, and was in reasonable 
distance of the hills. No cav- 
alry had been stationed there 
for some years, and our orders 
were due to the readjustment 
of garrisons then taking place 
all over India. My wife had 
been in England for the last 
two years with the children, 
and I at once cabled to her 
to bring them out and join 
me as soon as possible, I had 
engaged a bungalow from the 
list sent to my regiment by 
the Station Staff Officer. From 
the description he gave, it 
seemed just what we wanted, 
plenty of accommodation and 
a very low rent, marvellously 
low in fact, the reason stated 
being the distance from the 
mess, and lines, which made 
it a difficult house to let. 

We reached B—— late in 
the evening, and a friend in 
the Gunners put me up for the 
first night ; while my servants, 
under the charge of Jalla 
Deen, my old bearer, went to 
my new abode to get things a 
little ship-shape. I was full of 
curiosity to inspect it for my- 
self, for my wife was rather 
particular, and taking a house 
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without her help was a dis- 
tinct responsibility. All the 
morning, however, I was kept 
busy in the lines, and it was 
not till the afternoon that I 
was free to look after my own 
affairs. I felt very light- 
hearted as, after twenty 
minutes’ ride, I turned in at 
the gateway. It was so good 
to know after these weary two 
years of separation I should be 
starting to meet Meg and the 
children in a few days’ time, 
The first sight of the house 
impressed me favourably; it 
certainly looked what house- 
agents would describe as “ most 
desirable.” It stood in an 
unusually large compound— 
and the servants’ quarters, I 
noticed with satisfaction, were 
some distance in rear. There 
was a capital garden, rather 
run to riot, with a tangle of 
flowering-shrubs, oleanders, jas- 
mine, and roses. A charming 
walk, bordered with orange- 
trees, was quite a feature, and 
the house itself was clothed 
with masses of the lovely 
Rangoon creeper. 

‘“‘Ho, bearer,” I shouted as 
I rode under the porch, and 
Jalla Deen appeared in spotless 
white garments, salaaming 
with grave dignity. Jalla 
Deen had been in my service 
for ten years, and when I 
married I prepared for trouble 
on his account, for as a rule 
the ways of bachelor’s servants 
are not approved of by mem- 
sahibs, but fortunately my 
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wife liked him at once, and he 
was certainly devoted to her 
and the children. “Is this 
house a good house?” I asked. 

“Sahib will himself see,” 
was the non-committal answer 
—and we forthwith started on 
our tour of inspection. 

The main part of the build- 
ing was on the usual plan; a 
large verandah ran all round, 
in the centre were the drawing- 
room and dining-room, and 
on either side of these a bed- 
room, dressing-room, and bath- 
room. There was, however, a 
smaller bungalow to the left, 
which was connected by means 
of a covered-in verandah. It 
consisted of several very fair- 
sized rooms opening one into 
the other; they were wonder- 
fully well fimished, with doors 
which could be locked and 
shutters which would close; I 
noticed, too, rings for stair-rods 
on the steps leading to the 
bathroom, and the floors were 
of a hard cement like marble, 
which would look well with 
rugs only,—very different 
to the usual flooring of dried 
clay, which must be completely 
covered with matting. Evi- 
dently this part of the house 
had been at one time arranged 
to suit some one with a dis- 
tinct taste for luxury! But 
why, I wondered, were the 
windows, without exception, 
all heavily barred ? 

“Huzoor,” said Jalla Deen, 
a slow smile spreading over 
his usually rather sombre 
countenance, “for the baba- 
logue” (Anglic’, baby-people), 
“this will be very good!” 

“Yes, capital!” I agreed. 
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Jalla Deen was full of plans 
about furniture, and eager 
everything should be in order 
in good time; and as we 
talked I imagined our jolly, 
sturdy boys and their little 
fair-haired sister playing in 
these rooms, which now felt 
cold and dreary! What a 
difference their gay voices and 
merry laughter would make! 
And yet an _ unaccountable 
chilly feeling was creeping 
over me, and, against my own 
judgment, I began to have a 
sensation of distaste towards 
the proposed nurseries. My 
wife’s little fox terrier evi- 
dently shared my feelings, for 
he stood in shivering discon- 
tent in the doorway, and as 
soon as he caught my eye he 
sat up and begged, with quiver- 
ing paws, to be taken away. 

“You must light fires,” I 
said, “and olean up that stain 
in the corner,” and I pointed 
to a brown patch on the wall 
near the window, which spread 
down to the floor, “The 
mem -sahib won’t like to see 
that.” 

‘‘Huzoor, I will give the 
order,” said Jalla Deen grave- 
ly; “but men say no one can 
ever wash that out.” 

“Nonsense!” I replied an- 
grily. “It is the order.” 

Jalla Deen salaamed sub- 
missively, conveying by his 
gesture, as only a native can, 
that my command of course 
settled the matter. I was 
tnrning away, when I caught 
sight of a decrepit old man 
peering in anxiously at the 
window. His dull eyes seemed 


_ fixed with a look of intelligent 
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interest on the stain, near 
which we stood, and he was 
shaking his head in a most 
proveking fashion. Evidently 
he was one of those who had 
said it could never be washed 
out. 

“Who is that old fellow?” 
I asked impatiently. And 
Jalla Deen, with unmoved 
gravity, presented him to me 
as the chowkidar (night- 
watchman). It was too ab- 
surd: he was a regular old 
skeleton, and looked at least 
a hundred! 

“He will never do,” I said. 
“He is far too old.” 

‘‘Huzoor, he has been chow- 
kidar here for fifty — sixty 
years,” urged Jalla Deen de- 
precatingly. “He can do the 
work, and his sister’s son 
is chowkidar at the nearest 
bungalow.” 

“Oh, well, in that case we 
had better keep him,” I said 
indifferently. 

A chowkidar is, after all, 
merely a moral safeguard to 
prevent his brethren from loot- 
ing you; and I knew well, if 
I dismissed this veteran, his 
relation would take good care 
that I paid for my rashness 
sooner or later. I turned 
away, my new domestic fol- 
lowing at a respectful dis- 
tance; and we went the round 
of the servants’ quarters, 
where, with Jalla Deen’s as- 
sistance, I evicted large fam- 
ilies of their relations, and 
secured one “go-down” for a 
fowl-house, another for storing 
firewood, and ordered a general 
clean-up before my wife should 
arrive. I was returning te 
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the house, well pleased with 
my work, when I stumbled 
across something right up 
against the little bungalow, 
Overgrown with creepers and 
coarse grass as it was, it was 
unmistakably a grave. It even 
had a rude headstone; but if 
there had ever been any in- 
scription, it had been obliter- 
ated by time. I turned in- 
quiringly to the old man, but 
he shook his head apathetically, 
and I could get nothing out 
of him but that he was an 
old man and knew nothing; 
and yet there was a flickering 
look of intelligence in his eye 
which belied his words. 

“T am sure he knows all 
about it, stupid old fool!” I 
said angrily to Jalla Deen. 

‘““Huzoor, he is too old, he 
has no good sense,” said the 
bearer, “ but the mali [gardener] 
says, ‘a white mem-sahib runs 
along this verandah, and cries at 
night.’ God knows! they are 
poor ignorant men, and the 
landlord told me it is the talk 
of fools,” he added with lordly 
contempt. After all, it was 
probably the grave of some 
favourite horse or dog, though 
it was not like an Englishman 
to bury either so near the 
house. 

I strolled back to the ver- 
andah, and, throwing myself 
into a long chair, soon forgot 
the neglected grave, while my 
thoughts turned to the happy 
meeting with Meg and the 
children, now so near at hand. 
Then I fell to picturing her 
running through the big empty 
rooms: how busy and happy 
she would be, planning this and 
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that, singing, talking, laugh- 


ing, making @ home of this 
somewhat gaunt Indian bunga- 
low, a8 80 many pretty young 
English wives must have done 
before. How many happy 
meetings and tearful partings 
its grey walls must have seen. 
If stones could speak, what a 


varied tale these could tell— ... 


very often a sad tale, alas !— 
of “the changes and chances 
of this mortal life.” 


I think I was half asleep 
when my eye fell on the old 
chowkidar crouched on the 
ground in front of me. “The 
Huzoor speaks true words,” he 
said. (Had I unconsciously 
spoken aloud?) ‘Many sahibs 
and mems and baba-logue have 
lived in this old house... . I 
have been here a long, long 
time, forty or fifty years per- 
haps; I am a very old man 
now, and my father was chow- 
kidar before me—I have served 
many of the white sahibs 
... IT used to think them all 
mad, but perhaps it is I, Chuni 
Lal, who am mad, God knows. 
. ++ I could tell the protector 
of the poor a great many 
stories, but my head soon gets 
tired, and it was all long ago, 
long ago. I have seen a mem- 
sahib who walked about this 
verandah at night, waiting for 
the sahib, waiting all night (it 
was trouble, for I had to keep 
awake too), and then, when the 
morning was just coming, the 
sahib would ride home, with 
the reins all hanging about the 
pony’s feet (he would surely 
have been killed, but ponies are 
wiser than men); then I would 
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call the bearer, and we would 
help the sahib to bed, and mem- 
sahib would pretend to be 
asleep... but I knew.... 
Before many moons had passed 
the sahib shot himself in this 
verandah ... yes—I, Chuni 
Lal, found him lying there, but 
the mem-sahib was dead then 
and no one cared... . 
“There was another mem- 
sahib, remember. Every night 
she used to meet the colonel 
sahib of the Rissala, down by 
those orange-trees (the Huzoor 
can see them from here), and 
one day she went away with 
him. They thought no one 
knew, but I could have told my 
sahib; but for what good? he 
would have beaten me... 
and she was bad, why keep 
her ? 
“T have seen strong sahibs, 
and mems like pearls, and 
sonny-babas and missee-babas 
carried away to the English 
graveyard, and every one cried 
‘aie, aie’ . . . but other sahibs 
and mems and babas came, and 
we soon forgot. 
“Huzoor saw the barred 
windows in the'little bungalow? 
My father told me why they 
were put there. It was a very 
long time ago, and Gunpat 
Rao, a rich sowcar [native 
banker], lived here. There was 
a Missee in the barracks, who 
was fair as the dawn. Her 
father was a sergeant in the 
gora [white] regiment, and 
Gunpat Rao lent him too much 
money, my father said, and in 
the end a marriage was made, 
and Gunpat Rao brought the 
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Missee here. . . . Then one day 
the regiment marched away to 
fight the Afghans, and there 
were no white people left, only 
the Missee. Gunpat Rao was 
very good to her—he made the 
little bungalow where she lived 
like a rajah’s palace: there 
were carpets and curtains and 
all she wanted, nothing to do, 
but eat and be happy; but 
English mems are not like our 
women, and she was always 
crying and got whiter and 
whiter, and one day she tried 
to go after the regiment. 


“Then Gunpat Rao had those 
bars put, and she was never 
allowed to go out. How she 
cried! My father said he used 
to hear her at night, ‘Let me 
out, let me out, will no one 
come? oh, let me out!’ She 
beat on these bars, and pulled 
at them with little white 
hands: he used to watch from 
far off—for if she had got 
away, Gunpat Rao would have 
beaten him! She had no good 
sense! What did she want? 
She had good food and bright 
clothes. She offered all the 
servants money to help her to 
get away; but they were afraid, 
and after a time she grew 
quieter... . 

“Then it came that Gunpat 
Rao had to go away for two 
days. ... He gave her plenty 
of food and water and locked 
the door ... and told the 
servants he would kill them 
if they went near... . 

“It was the time of the great 
sickness, and the night he left 
the Missee was ill . . . the ser- 
vants, sitting in their houses, 
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heard her crying all that night 
and the next day and the next 
night, but when the morning 
came all was quiet, and so they 
knew she was dead—what! all 
alone, did Huzoor say? Why, 
what could servants do? Gun- 
pat Rao had locked the doors, 
and they were afraid. 


“There was one very good 
mem-sahib, just when I began 
to get old. The sahib was in 
the Rissala, like the Huzoor, 
She was quite a new mem- 
sahib—I knew that, because 
when I asked for a blanket and 
said it was dustoor [custom], 
she did not say at once like the 
other mems, ‘ Then where is the 
blanket your last mem -sahib 
gave you?’ No, she said, 
‘Poor old man, I dare say 
you are cold at night,’ and 
gave me Rs.5, instead of telling 
the bearer to buy me the cheap- 
est blanket he could in the 
bazaar! I got a blanket and 
a chudda [sheet], too, and had 
still Rs.1 left. 


“The sahib and mem-sahib 
were very young, they used to 
run after each other and play 
like children. I thought it 
very strange, but English 
sahibs are strange. The hot 
weather soon came, and then 
they were quieter. They 
walked in the evenings up 
and down that path at the 
foot of the garden—where the 
other mem-sahib who ran away 
met the Rissala colonel sahib 
—and then when it was very 
hot, so hot that the ground 
burnt our feet, a baba came. 
We native men are very fond 
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of our sons, but this sahib and 
mem thought quite as much of 
‘Sonny-baba’ as any of us 
ever did of our boys—and, of 
course, all we servants were 
very proud of him too. 


“Tt was about a year after, 
when the talk in the bazaar 
was bad. We heard some- 
thing of it, but not much, 
.. . Sahib went out early 
one morning; I saw him 
stand with Sonny-baba in his 
arms, laughing and talking, 
and then he rode off, waving 
his hand to the mem -sahib. 
He did not know that he would 
never come back. I only saw 
him once again, and he was a 
good sahib, too, not often angry 
like some, 

“Later, when the sun was 
hot and all the house shut up, 
mem-sahib sat playing with 
the baba, and the bearer’s son 
came and told us that the 
sepoys were killing all the 
sahibs and mem-sahibs. .. . 

“While we stood frightened 
and talking, wondering what 
to do, we heard a great noise 
and shouting, and just round 
that corner by the gate we 
saw a great crowd of budmashes 
[ne’er-do-weels] from the bazaar 
coming: they were shouting 
and were very angry.... 

“Then the other servants ran 
away—but I was old, and I did 
not think they would hurt me. 
I crept round the other side of 
the house and tapped on the 
glass door of the drawing-room. 
Mem-sahib was singing and 
Sonny-baba was nearly asleep. 
Mem -sahib thought I was 
ayah, and without looking up 
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called out softly, ‘Ayah, tell 
Orderly to send those men 
away; I will not have these 
tamashes [merry - makings], 
—they will waken Sonny- 
baba!’ . . . I waited a 
minute, and then I tapped 
again and harder, for they 
were coming nearer: then the 
mem -sahib looked up, and 
when she saw my face she 
was frightened, and I called 
through the glass, ‘Quick, 
quick, mem-sahib, run through 
the chota bungalow and I will 
hide you!’ She just looked 
through the other door and 
saw all the crowd quite near, 
and then she got white,—so 
white, I thought she would 
fall—and then she ran, and I 
ran. She got to the bath- 
room-door first, which is the 
nearest way to the go-downs, 
the Huzoor knows —pbut the 
door was locked, locked on the 
outside. Then she turned and 
ran back; I had just reached 
the first window with the bars. 
‘Take Sonny,’ she said, and she 
pushed him through to me. 
. . . There was no time to get 
round to the bathroom - door 
again, for the first men were in 
the room then. The mem- 
sahib ran to the corner where 
Huzoor saw the mark on the 
floor, and hid her face in the 
sahib’s greatcoat that was 
hanging on the wall—and then 
in a moment the room was full. 
They were screaming and shout- 
ing. Oh sahib, I am an old 
man, but I have never forgot- 
ten: they looked like devils, 
and they were mad—mad for 
blood. They stopped a minute, 
and the mem-sahib lifted her 
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head and loeked round: she 
saw Ram Sing—(Ram Sing 
was the sahib’s orderly, and 
often used to play with the 
Baba). She made a step for- 
ward and called to him quite 
hopefully, ‘Ram Sing, help 
me.’ Then some one at the 
back threw a stone. It hit her 
on the forehead, and she fell 
forward against the wall all 
bleeding—and then they killed 
her ! 


“T took Sonny - baba to his 
ayah, and we kept him for 
many weeks—and then the 
English people gave plenty 
money for him, but ayah and 
bearer got that. ... 

“The grave, the sahib says? 
Yes, that is the mem-sahib’s— 
we buried her there that night. 
And the sahib? No, the sahib 
never came back. ... I saw 
him, though, next day, lying 
right out on the parade-ground 
with some of the other sahibs. 
Dead ?— oh yes! quite dead. 
We thought all the English 
were dead—but they came 
back—yes, they came back... . 

“The brown mark Huzoor 
told them to wash out has been 
plenty trouble. ... All the 
mem-sahibs say, ‘make clean’! 
. . . but no one can... . 

“T could tell the sahib many 
other stories.” ... 

. .. I started up. Yes—I 
suppose it was really the old 
chowkidar who had been talk- 
ing. . There he sat, a 
bundle eof rags and _ bones 
huddled under a dirty cotton 
sheet. . . . He did not look 
as though he had a single idea 
in his head—and yet it seemed 
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impossible that I should have 
dreamt his story! I gave the 
old fellow a rupee and sent him 
away, and then sat gazing out 
into the darkening garden. 
The glistening green of the 
orange - trees showed dark 
against the sky, and in fancy 
I saw the form of an English 
woman stealing noiselessly 
down to meet her lover, 
What manner of woman had 
she been, I wondered, and 
what of her husband, and the 
lover for whom she had sacri- 
ficed so much? Had she left 
children, too, for him? Was 
she happy after, and how did 
her story end? Did she and 
her lover know Chuni Lal had 
watched their meetings? But 
they would not have cared! 
He was only a native; yet 
she had given him the right 
to call an English lady— 
bad. ... 

Then through the screen of 
trees I imagined a couple 
pacing backwards and for- 
wards. His arm was round 
her waist and his head bent 
over her, as she leant confid- 
ingly on him, with her fair 
pale face turned up to his. 
It was well with this pair, I 
knew, as long as they were 
together; . . . hard that such 
a little weak woman should 
have faced death,-and such a 
death, alone. This was the 
verandah where night after 
night a woman had watched 
till the grey morning broke. 
What killed her, I wondered! 
Fever, cholera, . . . a broken 
heart? God knows, as Chuni 
Lal would say. Where I sat, 
the man for whom she watched 
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had died. He had sat as I 
sat, but no doubt with despair 
in his heart, and at last one 
morning, very early, at the 
hour when birds and trees and 
flowers and grass just stir and 

rustle, with the first hint of 
awaking to a fresh day —he 
. had felt the light was more 
than he could face; and so 
Chuni Lal had found him, 
lying face down. A wasted 
life : and “no one 
cared.” 

I started up, determined to 
break the spell, and walked 
noisily into the house; but it 
was useless. I found myself 
walking softly, and had there 
been any one with me I know 
we should have talked in 
whispers. Here were the 
windows, behind whose bars 
Gunpat Rao’s captive had 
fretted and sobbed. I almost 
saw those little white hands 
pulling and straining at the 
rusty iron, and heard her wail- 
ing voice: “Let me out, let 
me out; oh! I want my 
mother and my own people.” 
And she had died there all 
alone, and not her fault—the 
poor little thing. . . 

Now I had reached the 
farthest room—the room with 
the stain in the corner,—me- 
chanically I found myself at 
the bathroom -door. Locked, 
on the outside again as on that 
dreadful day many years ago. 
The air felt damp and cold 
now—but then it was midday 
and heavy with heat. The 
windows must have been shut 
to keep out the burning wind, 
and just here that frail girl 
had flung her soft body against 
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this unyielding wood in a 
vain attempt to force her 
way. If Gunpat Rao had 
not barred the windows she 
might have been saved with 
her baby. . 

I meved ‘back, and stood by 
the stain. There she had 
buried her head in her man’s 
coat (and all the while he lay 
dead on his own parade- 
ground, powerless to help 
her), but I think the touch 
of something that was his had 
brought comfort and courage 
—for I know when the mob 
burst in she faced round on 
them, and they, with some 
lingering remnant of the fear 
of the Sirkar (Government), in 
which they had been bred, 
hung back for an_ instant. 
That was Ram Sing’s chance, 
for, after all, these were men 
with wives and children of 
their own; but he hesitated, 
and the moment passed, with 
that fatal stene thrown from 
behind,— and now there was 
nothing left but the stain in 
the corner and the forgotten 
grave.... Thank God—it is 
all over and done with, years 
and years ago! Gunpat Rao’s 
prisoner, the man who drank, 
the runaway wife, the officer- 
boy murdered by his own men, 
and Chuni Lal’s kind, little 
“new” mem -sahib, all sleep 
well... . But our great Em- 
pire has been paid for time 
and again, full measure and 
abundant, with the blood and 
the tears of such as these. 
Over the length and breadth 
of India their graves are 
hidden. Young lives given, 
some willingly, many with 
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sorrow and pain, but still 
given for the honour of Eng- 
land. 

My mind was made up,— 
no power on earth should in- 
duce me to bring Meg and the 
children to this house of many 
memories, and next morning I 
moved, bag and baggage, to 
the staring, new blue bungalow 
on the top of the hill. It was 
not so large—there was no 
garden to speak of,—it was 
commonplace to a degree, and 
utterly uninteresting; but I 
had had enough of romance, 
and I breathed freely when the 
move was accomplished. 

Meg often wonders what 
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induced me to let the delight- 
ful house with the beautify] 
garden, which we pass daily, 
slip through my fingers—but 
I keep my own counsel! A 
Eurasian, employed on the rail- 
way, lives there now. The 
gate hangs on one hinge, and 
bits of paper and empty tins 
decorate the garden. The 
verandah is usually occupied by 
a large and shapeless woman, 
clad in a dirty, cotton dressing- 
gown ; and her swarm of pie- 
bald children squabble and 
play at her feet. I wonder if 
they ever dream of these who 
went before them!... But I 
think not. 
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A ROSE IN DECEMBER. 


WELL can I mind your mother, the pity it is she’s gone, 

An’ her sort is lost out of Ireland, women like her there’s 
none! 

Blue were the eyes an’ kindly, soft an’ slow was the tongue, 

I mind her words the betther for that, an’ the quare ould 
songs she sung ; 

She had many a poor one’s blessin’, an’ blessin’ she’d give 
golor, 

Aye, a rose in December was growin’ by her door. 


But you were all the daughter she had, an’ faith, twas just 
as well! 

For if it wasn’t for manners now, straight to your face I’d 
tell 

That two like you is too many, an’ one is more than enough, 

But rightly I know for an ould man’s talk you'll care not a 
pinch o’ snuff; 

For looks you were never the peel of her, for larnin’—I may 
be a fool, 

But I wouldn’t give much for the larnin’ that’s got at the 
National School. 


Young people should be conducted, but that’s where they’re 
all asthray, 

There were none o’ this loiterin’ home from fairs in Father 
M‘Carthy’s day, 

"Twas he would ha’ had their lives for less, so he would then, 
who but he! 

Your mother he called “the flower o’ Layde,” an’ none minds 
that but me; 

An’ she had the voice of a song-thrush, but you have the 
laugh of a jay,— 

Och, she was a rose in December, but you are a frost in May! 


Morra O’NEILL. 
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A RIDE TO THE WADY SALAMUNI. 


BY ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL. 


IT was at about noon in the 
month of August when my 
friend and I, perspiring in a 
rest-house at Sohag in Upper 
Egypt, conceived the idea of 
setting out at once for a sixty- 
mile ride into the Eastern 
Desert and back. The weather 
during the last few days had 
been unusually hot, and the 
thermometer had _ registered 
with regularity each afternoon 
its 115 degrees Fahrenheit 
in the shade. Looking now 
through the half-closed shutters 
towards the Nile, one saw the 
muddy river rushing past in 
full flood, with the sun glaring 
down upon it from a leaden 
sky; the parched fields and 
weakly coloured trees stirring 
in the baking hot wind; and, 
in the distance across the 
water, the hazy hills of the 
Eastern Desert with no ap- 
parent vestige of shade upon 
them. In the sandy garden 
around the house the few 
flowers appeared to be scorched, 
and the despairing gardener 
could be seen lying asleep in 
the single patch of shadow. 
The sparrows, sitting upon the 
palings, held their beaks open 
and kept remarkably still. A 
dog, with its tongue lolling 
out of its mouth, crawled de- 
jectedly past the sentry at the 
gate, who was too hot to 
kick it. 

The morning’s work being 
finished, we were seated in 


long chairs, clad in pyjamas, 
drinking lukewarm lemonade, 
and taking about Scotch moors, 
when the idea came. 

My friend had told me of 
a remarkable valley which he 
had visited some years ago, 
called the Wady Salamuni, 
wherein there were the ruins 
of a Coptic monastery still the 
object of a pilgrimage on cer- 
tain occasions to pious Copts, 
and near by a well, known as 
the Bir el Ain, charmingly 
situated amongst the rocks, 
It was to this well that we 
proposed to ride. 

Speedily we arranged for 
horses to be sent round, and 
rapidly we filled our saddle- 
bags with the requirements 
for twenty-four hours: a small 
pillow and a blanket apiece, 
some hard-boiled eggs, cold 
meat, and biscuits, and two 
large bottles of water. That 
done, we dressed and ate a 
hasty luncheon, setting forth 
into the blaze of the sunshine 
at the infernal hour of one. 

Mounting our horses at the 
gates of the rest-house, and 
accompanied by one policeman, 
we rode along the glaring river 
bank to the jimcrack landing- 
stage, where the little steam- 
ferry was waiting without 4 
single passenger at this hottest 
hour of the day. The three 
horses were led into a clumsy 
native vessel which was then 
attached to the ferry and towed 
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across the swollen river to the 
eastern bank, where it arrived 
with a bump that sent the 
horses staggering across the 
boat. Wesaddled up and were 
off well before two o'clock, 
cantering along the embanked 
road towards the town of 
Akhmim. On either side of 
the road, and spreading around 
the town, the floods stretched 
in a glaring sheet of brown 
water, beaten into small waves 
on our left by the hot wind 
from the north, but smooth 
upon our right, and alive with 
miliions of tadpoles swimming 
in the shelter of the embank- 
ment. Here and there villages 
formed islands in the sheet of 
water; and a few palm-trees 
rose from the flood at various 
points like pin flags upon a 
war map. Outside these vil- 
lages the small boys splashed 
about in the water, having, it 
would seem, the time of their 
lives; and as we rode along 
the straight unsheltered em- 
bankment, buffeted by the 
wind, roasted by the heat 
arising from the road, and 
baked by the sun above, our 
horses jumping about until the 
perspiration streamed from 
them and from us, we cast 
envious eyes at those happy 
children bathing in the shade 
of the palms, and omitted to 
realise for a while that we also 
were out for our pleasure. 

At length we clattered over 
the bridge into the town of 
Akhmim, and were swallowed 
up for a while in the narrow 
streets and winding alleys, 
where the sun beat down 
on us with renewed force, 
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and the dust rose in clouds 
around us. 

Akhmim is one of the most 
ancient cities in Egypt, and in 
fact Leo Africanus says that 
it is the oldest, having been 
founded by Akhmim, the son 
of Misraim, the offspring of 
Cush, the son of Ham! It is 
built upon the site of the 
ancient Panopolis, the main 
seat of the worship of Min, 
—that Egyptian god who was 
identified in Greek days with 
Pan. Herodotus tells an ex- 
traordinary story which relates 
how Perseus came to this 
city while searching for the 
Gorgon’s head, because he had 
been told by his mother that 
it was the place in which his 
ancestors had dwelt. It is 
now much fallen from _ its 
ancient glory, but it is still 
a town of some 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is a peculiarly 
picturesque place, unspoilt by 
the introduction of debased 
European architecture, as are 
so many Egyptian towns. It 
is now largely inhabited by 
Copts (z.e., Christians)—a fact 
that is made apparent by the 
presence of very filthy pigs 
which run unchecked about the 
streets, and which are rather 
inclined to frighten one’s horses. 
The houses are well built, and 
in places pass across the street, 
so that one rides, as it were, 
through a tunnel, in the 
shadow of which the fruit- 
sellers spread their dates, 
pomegranates, and melons, 
upon richly coloured shawls, 
at the sides of the road. 
Akhmim, by the way, is famous 
for the manufacture of these 
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shawls; and Strabo tells us 
that in old days the inhabi- 
tants were notable manufac- 
turers of linen. 

There were few people about 
as we rode through the town, 
for the natives have a proverb 
which states that only dogs 
and Englishmen move abroad 
in the heat of the day. Never- 
theless, we had sudden en- 
counters, rounding sharp 
corners, with heavily laden 
camels or sleepy-eyed buffaloes ; 
and once or twice we had to 
ride with caution through 
groups of sleeping figures. 
At the far side of the town 
we passed a very beautiful 
mosque, surrounded by a high 
wall, the doorway in which 
was ornamented with fine blue 
tiles. Through it we could see 
the courtyard with its cool- 
looking sycamore and place 
of ablution, and the highly- 
coloured mosque in the back- 
ground; but our horses were 
restive, and, with this passing 
glimpse, we were off once more 
along another embanked road 
leading towards the Eastern 
Desert, the hills of which now 


rose before us in the far dis- | 
tance. Again the hot wind 


beat upon us across the in- 
undation, and once more the 
full glare of the open day 
surrounded us, 

The afternoon was drawing 
in when at last we floundered 
through a half-flooded field on 
to the sandy slopes of the 
desert at the foot of the hills. 
Here there is a vast cemetery 
dating from the days of 
the last Pharaohs, when the 
people of Panopolis laid their 
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bones at the edge of the 
wilderness, the Eastern Desert 
being dedicated to Pan-of- 
the-Goodly-Way, Iavi Evdda:, 
as so many ex-votos testify, 
The graves have all been dug 
out many years ago by robbers, 
and now the surface of the 
sand is littered with skulls 
and bones and portions of 
mummies. Dry, black faces 
grin at one, with set teeth and 
blind eyes, from the open 
tombs; and mummified hands 
and arms supplicate the passer- 
by from the sand. My horse 
put his hoof through the brain- 
pan of some old subject of 
Pharaoh; and, dismounting 
presently, I picked up the 
remains of a blue glazed drink- 
ing-vessel that had belonged to 
another. It is this plundering 
of ancient cemeteries that the 
Department of Antiquities has - 
set itself to check; but here 
the Government was thirty or 
forty years late in taking the 
matter up, and the watchman 
who now parades the cemetery, 
gun in hand, has little left him 
to protect. 

These dead men’s bones lie 
before the entrance of the 
Wady Salamuni, as though 
protecting the sacred place 
from the curiosity of modern 
eyes. No tourists have found 
their way here, and indeed 
but few white men of any kind. 
Sohag, the capital of the Pro- 
vince, is not a convenient or 
interesting town at which to 
stop; and to most persons 
it would seem unreasonable to 
suppose that anybody could 
wish to ride the long and 
tedious distance over the 
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breadth of the Nile valley, 
and to penetrate amongst the 
forbidding hills of the desert, 

arded by so many objection- 
able dead bodies. On the ad- 
vice of my friend, the native 
Governor and his companions 
made the excursion; but though 
marquees were erected and 
refreshments were lavishly dis- 
played therein, I do not think 
that he made any pretence of 
enjoying himself. 

Riding across the cemetery 
and picking our way amongst 
the open graves, we reached 
and entered at last the mouth 
of the valley, which cut into 
the solid range of hills like a 
great fissure, with walls of 
yellow limestone rising on either 
side to a height of some four 
hundred feet. Here we were 
sheltered from the wind, and 
at intervals there was the deep 
shadow of the rocks to give 
us comfort. Overhead, the 
strong blue of the sky formed 
an almost startling setting to 
the bold crest of the cliffs, 
where white- winged vultures 
circled above us or perched on 
ledges of rock to take stock 
of our cavalcade. In places 
the cliffs rose sheer to the 
sky ; sometimes the rock shelved 
back with tumbled débris of 
boulders and gravel sloping a 
third of the way up it; or 
again, huge pinnacles of rock 
and cavernous ledges broke up 
the face of the cliff, as it were 
into grimaces. A prehistoric 
torrent had scooped out a deep 
recess in the base of the cliffs 
on either side, and had tumbled 
a mass of water-worn boulders 
into the bed of the valley, 
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where they lay encased in 
gravel. This torrent at one 
time must have rushed and 
roared down from the desert, 
half filling the valley on its 
way to join the huge Nile; but 
now it has sunk to a trick- 
ling subterranean stream, in- 
filtrating through the gravel, 
its presence only indicated by 
the few bushes of scrub, and oc- 
casional stunted tamarisks and 
other trees which grow amidst 
the boulders in its old bed. 

A path worn by Coptic 
pilgrims, and perhaps by others 
before them, wound in and out 
amidst the rocks, and upon 
this our horses picked their 
way. Now it would lead us 
over the soft gravel in the 
middle of the valley; now it 
would rise high upon the slop- 
ing hillside to avoid a mass 
of boulders below; and now it 
would pass over a level plat- 
form of rock, upon which the 
horses clattered and _ slipped. 
The pace was necessarily slow, 
and, as it was now past five 
o’clock, we were beginning to 
feel weary and uncommonly 
thirsty. The sun presently 
passed off the valley, and shone 
only upon the upper part of 
the cliffs, thus throwing a soft 
glow around us which gave a 
wonderfully rich tone to the 
browns and greys of the rocks. 
As we proceeded farther up 
the wady, the clumps of vege- 
tation beeame less infrequent, 
and here and there one was 
surprised to see a small, 
purple-flowered creeper wind- 
ing amongst the stones. Pro- 
truding from small holes in 
the face of the rock another 
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kind of creeper was growing. 
This is called by the natives 
by a word which we would 
translate as “capers.” It has 
a small round leaf of a silvery 
green, and it hangs down in 
thick clusters from the minute 
holes in the rock wherein, as 
by a miracle, it has taken root. 
I do not know its technical 
name, but I can testify to its 
beauty as we saw it, in the 
glow of the late afternoon, 
surrounded by the barren mag- 
nificence of the cliffs and rocks. 

At one point, upon the right- 
hand side of the valley, the 
path led us past a large rock, 
upon the west face of which 
there were several Greek and 
Coptic inscriptions. One of 
the former is interesting, for it 
records the existence of a kind 
of sporting club whose members 
hunted wild animals in the 


desert. Two of the chief hunts- 
men, dapyixuynyoi, are men- 
tioned by name: Messouéris 


and Alexikratés. The old in- 
habitants of Panopolis seem to 
have prided themselves upon 
their sporting tendencies, and 
Herodotus says that they used 
to hold gymnastic games, com- 
prising every sort of contest, 
in honour of Perseus. 

In this connection I should 
like to record an incident which 
happened while we were at 
Sohag. Upholding the sport- 
ing traditions of the neighbour- 


hood, the Deputy -Governor 
thought he would organise 
some shooting expeditions 


amongst the notables of the 
town, there being a few gazelle 
in the desert and plenty of duck 
in the pools at itsedge. Hethere- 
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fore sent to Cairo for his three 
sporting-guns and some ammu- 
nition. These were forwarded 
to him by railway; but some 
over - suspicious official exam- 
ined the package, and immedi- 
ately the rumour spread that 
a haul of contraband arms had 
been made. The Coptic papers 
next day published the astound- 
ing news, which was copied 
into the European press, that 
twenty guns and a large amount 
of ammunition had been seized, 
and that an anti-Coptic rising 
in Sohag, led by the Deputy- 
Governor, wasimminent. Much 
excitement was caused thereby, 
and not a little trepidation 
amongst the Copts of Akhmim 
and elsewhere, at which the 
kindly owner of the guns, with 
a twinkle in his eye, expressed 
his concern to us, as we sat 
with him one evening in the 
club which he and his friends 
have recently founded for the 
purpose of bringing Copts and 
Mussulmans together. Thus is 
the Unrest kept in the forefront 
of men’s minds. 

Proceeding slowly up the 
valley, we rode, slipping and 
scrambling, along the narrow 
the noise of our 
going echoed from cliff to cliff. 
Occasionally the shrill cry of a 
hawk rang through the wady, 
and its soaring flight would 
lead the eye up from the mellow 
tones of the rocks to the deep 
colour of the sky. Then a 
stumbling step would bring the 
attention down to the pathway 
once more, where a lizard, 
scuttling away over the stones, 
would direct one’s glance into 
some shadowed cranny where 
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the creepers flowered amongst 
the gravel. At intervals along 
the path small piles of stones 
had been placed upon the rocks 
at the wayside, either to mark 
the road or to act as the record 
of the passage of a pilgrim, this 
latter being the custom obtain- 
ing amongst desert people from 
remote times, though I have 
never been able to ascertain 
clearly whether it has a religi- 
ous origin. Guiding ourselves 
by these little heaps when the 
path was obscure, at length we 
came, quite suddenly, upon the 
Coptic ruins to which the pil- 
grims were wont to journey ; 
and here we dismounted for a 
few minutes. 

High up upon a ledge of 
rock, a hundred feet from the 
valley, a small, ruined building 
of unburnt bricks clung peril- 
ously to the cliff, and marked 
the site where a forgotten 
Coptic hermit had dwelt in the 
early centuries of the Christian 
era. A chimney in the rock 
appears to have led up to if, 
for there is some more brick- 
work to be seen here. But 
probably a rope-ladder against 
the face of the cliff was also 
used, for these anchorites were 
not uncommonly as agile as 
they were saintly, choosing to 
live, as they so often did, in 
inaccessible caverns, or on the 
perilous tops of ruined temples, 
or even upon the capital of an 
ancient column. Upon the 
shelving cliff-side ran a ledge 
of rock, a continuation of that 
on which the building was 
erected. This had been made 
into a kind of promenade about 
&® hundred yards in length, 
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blocked at the far end by a 
stout wall. A low fender of 
stone passed along the brink of 
the ledge, thus preventing the 
danger of a headlong fall into 
the valley below on the part 
of the star-gazing hermit, who, 
presumably, took his daily con- 
stitutional at this fine eleva- 
tion. 

In honour of the saint, as it 
would appear, a small chapel 
had been built at the foot of 
the cliff; and though this is 
now much ruined, two of its 
arches, constructed of thin, red 
bricks, are still intact, and 
some of the whitewashed walls 
are yet standing. Near this 
chapel there are the much- 
destroyed ruins of what seems 
to have been a small monastic 
settlement, perhaps founded in 
honour of the hermit of the 
cliff dwelling; but very little 
now remains of the settlement. 

A dramatic residence, in- 
deed, for a man of God and 
for his followers! Here, in 
the splendid desolation of this 
valley amongst the hills, one 
could well imagine an anchorite 
turning his thoughts to things 
beyond the ken of the dweller 
in the cities. There is an 
atmosphere of expectancy in 
these desert cafions, a feeling 
that sdmething lies waiting 
around the corner, a sense of 
elusiveness inviting a search, 
a mysterious suggestion of an 
impending event which I do 
not know how to describe, but 
which might well be inter- 
preted by a religious mystic 
as a revelation of a higher 
power. The feeling that one 
is watched, and indeed watched 
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benevolently, is experienced, I 
should think, by almost all 
travellers in the desert; and 
there is no locality where one 
may lie down o’ nights with a 
greater sense of security, nor 
any place where words may be 
whispered to the unknown, 
with better hope that they are 
heard. The people of the 
Greek age in Egypt, offering 
a prayer to Pan in this desert, 
were wont to make their sup- 
plication to ITavi "Emnxowt, to 
Pan who was “within hear- 
ing”; and now, though the 
old gods are dead and the new 
God very far off, those who 
journey in the wilderness still 
may believe that there is Some- 
thing listening and always 
“within hearing.” 

Continuing our way up the 
valley a short distance farther, 
we came, just before sunset, to 
the Bir el Ain, where we pro- 
posed to spend the night. As 
we approached the end of our 
journey we had noticed that 
the vegetation, such as there 
was, was fresher in colour, as 
though more fully watered; 
and several birds were observed 
hereabouts. A black and white 
wheatear flew from rock to 
rock beside us; two little pink- 
beaked finches rose from a 
tamarisk as we passed ; and in 
a soft, feathery tree of the 
acacia family, which grew soli- 
tarily in the gravel bed,two very 
small birds—warblers of some 
kind — flitted silently from 
branch to branch, their little 
weight hardly stirring the 
twigs upon which they alight- 
ed. The nearness of water 
thus was obvious; but the 
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charmed surroundings of the 
well were an extraordinary 
surprise. After the heat and 
exertion of the day, and the 
long ride through the almost 
sterile valley, the scene of our 
cool camping - ground beside 
the water possessed a charm 
which perhaps it would have 
held in lesser degree under 
other circumstances. To me it 
appeared as a kind of fairy- 
land. 

Under an overhanging cliff 
at one side of this magnificent 
cafion there was a small pool 
of clear water, on to which one 
looked down from the gravel 
surface of the old torrent bed. 
A few yards farther up the 
valley, amidst smooth, moss- 
covered boulders, there was a 
thick cluster of vivid green 
reeds and grasses. A gazelle- 
trodden path through these 
led to the brink of a second 
poo], which passed, in serpen- 
tine fashion, amongst the 
rocks, bordered by reeds sway- 
ing gently in the breeze. The 
water was clear and still, and, 
in the twilight, most mysteri- 
ous. A few yards away three 
palm - trees spread their 
branches towards the enclos- 
ing walls of rock; and near 
them a slow trickle of water 
passed out from a hole in the 
face of the cliff and ran tinkling 
down to feed the pool below. 
In all directions grasses and 
creepers, growing amidst the 
gravel and the boulders, made 
the valley alive with colour; 
and yet this virility was en- 
closed in dead stone, like a 
jewel held in its case. 

I must admit that I left my 
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companion to superintend the 

oliceman’s work of watering 
and feeding the horses; for the 
silent pool amidst the reeds 
kept me, as it were, enchanted 
by its side. How still it was 
in the gathering dusk, how 
far removed from the world of 
work! Surely Pan was “ with- 
in hearing”: Pan, whom the 
people of the nearest villages 
and towns had all worshipped 
in bygone days. If one kept 
quite still, moved not a muscle, 
perhaps he would suddenly 
appear, seated amongst the 
reeds over yonder, pipes in 
hand. The birds which had 
lately twittered and chirped 
in the valley were now silent, 
and one might have supposed 
them listening to music which 
the mortal ear could not dis- 
tinguish. Perhaps of a sudden 
one’s ears would be opened, 
one’s eyes would see, and the 
god who, more than all other 
gods of his day, still holds the 
imagination, would be made 
manifest beside this desert 
pool, But the darkness in- 
creased and Pan did not come; 
and soon the preparations for 
the night could wait no longer. 
When at last I arose from the 
cool and silent place, it was 
with the conviction firmly set 
in my mind that this pool and 
valley were not only sacred 
to the Copts, but had been 
holy ground, a sacred place 
of the god of Panopolis, or 
ever the Christian faith had 
been heard of. 

It is not unusual in Egypt 
to find that the worship of a 
Coptic or Mussulman saint has 
been substituted for that of 
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an ancient Egyptian god. At 
the head of the Nubian high- 
road at Aswan the shrine of 
the ancient gods has been made 
the site of a medisval shékh’s 
tomb; and those who now go 
there to make their prayers 
before and after a journey are 
but carrying on a custom as 
old as history. Amongst the 
ruins of Thebes there is a hill 
up which barren women and 
as yet childless brides climb at 
dead of night to lay their sup- 
plications before the shékh 
whose tomb is there erected. 
They do not know that their 
ancestors climbed the same hill 
in the days of the Pharaohs to 
offer the same petitions to 
Meritseger, the serpent goddess 
who had dwelt thereon since 
the beginning of things. And 
so in this valley I feel sure that 
the Coptic hermit who resided 
here was of no great conse- 
quence as judged upon his own 
merits, as indeed the fact that 
he is now forgotton indicates, 
but that the inhabitants of 
Akhmim, accustomed in the 
pagan days of Panopolis to re- 
gard this place as holy ground, 
came gradually to ascribe to 
him the origin of its sanctity, 
and to forget that in reality 
its sacredness dated from those 
days when Pan admired him- 
self in the reedy pool and 
danced upon the rounded rocks. 
Sic transit gloria divini ! 

The modern name of the 
place, Bir el Ain, is the Arabic 
for “The Well of the Well- 
spring,’—a somewhat uncom- 
fortable-sounding title, I am 
told, to native ears; and I am 
inclined to think that ain is 
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derived from the ancient 
Egyptian word of probably 
similar sound, meaning “a 
religious festival.” The place 
might, in that case, be so called 
because it was the well to 
which the yearly processional 
festival of Pan made its 
journey. We know that the 
image of the god Amen was 
conducted in this manner 
round the deserts over against 
Thebes, in a festival which, 
Professor Sethe thinks, may 
have given its name to the 
famous Wady Ain whither 
there is some reason to sup- 
pose that the procession made 
its way. It does not require 
an undue stretch of the im- 
agination, therefore, to sup- 
pose that a similar religious 
ceremony was performed over 
against Panopolis. 

However, be this as it may, 
no one who has visited this 
pool, and who has sat at its 
edge in the cool of the twilight, 
will deny that Pan might be 
expected to have made an ap- 
pearance here in the days of 
his power. 

In the darkness my friend 
and I spread our blankets upon 


the gravel, and set to with = 


relish upon our meal of cold 
meat and eggs, drinking deep 
from our water-bottles. Then, 
after a cigar smoked in the 
silence of contentment, and a 
last inspection of the horses, 
we settled down for sleep. The 
moon, rising behind the cliffs, 
threw a warm light upon the 
opposite crest of the rocks and 
cast the valley wherein we lay 
into deeper shadow. Not a 
sound was to be heard except 
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the contented munching of the 
horses; and long before the 
moonlight had waxed strong 
we had dropped quietly to 
sleep and to dreams of Pan, 

At about midnight my friend 
started up from the ground of 
a sudden, and as he did s0 a 
dark creature bounded away 
up the valley to the pool, send- 
ing the gravel flying beneath 
its feet. In the light of the 
moon it appeared to be of great 
size, but its form was indistinct 
as it rushed past. 

“It was licking my forehead!” 
said my friend, not quite sure 
whether he had been dreaming 
or not. 

“Tt was probably Pan,” said 
I. And as it was too much 
bother to get up and find the 
policeman’s rifle, my companion, 
rubbing his forehead, returned 
to the realms of sleep, whither 
I had preceded him; and neither 
of us know whether our mid- 
night visitor was a prowling 
hyena or something more un- 
canny. 

An hour later he again sat 
up with a start, and away flew 
an enormous eagle-owl which 
must have been contemplating 
him at a distance of a few 
inches from his face. I see, 
by the way, that Shelley, 
the great authority on Egyptian 
birds, states that this neigh- 
bourhood is much infested with 
this species of owl; and I will 
testify that they are very for- 
midable creatures. By this 
time the moon was sailing 
overhead, and it was difficult 
to sleep in the strong light, 
which turned the rocks to 
alabaster and the vegetation 
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to wax. Moreover, there were 
things moving about the valley: 
silent footfalls and deep breath- 
ings. And one of the horses 
became restive. However, sleep 
at last claimed us, and we did 
not wake again until the first 
light of dawn was apparent in 
the sky. 

Speedily we arose and washed 
in the cool water of the spring, 
thereafter making a breakfast 
from the remains of the even- 
ing’s meal, washed down with 
water. At five o’clock we set 
off to walk a further distance 
of three or four miles up the 
valley, to a place where my 
companion, upon his last visit, 
had found another hollow full 
of clear water which passed 
into a passage between the 
overhanging cliffs and thence 
opened out into a cavernous 
pool He had dived in and 
had swum into this further 
pool, where the daylight pene- 
trated in subdued power 
through an opening in the 
rocks above; and we now were 
desirous of repeating the per- 
formance. A rough path, 
probably made by the people 
of the desert who watered their 
flocks in this valley, led us, 
with some interruptions, up 
the narrowing wady, as yet 
untouched by the sun’s rays. 
Now we clambered up the hill- 
side, now down into the river- 
bed; now we jumped from 
boulder to boulder, and now 
trudged through soft shingle. 
At length we came to a place 
where the valley forked, and 
here a dark cleft in the rocks 
on our left front marked the 
spot where the pool should 





have been. But, alas! the 
water had dried up, and even 
the mud at the bottom, stamped 
by the‘hoofs of gazelle, was hard 
and firm. Along the narrow 
passage where my friend had 
swum in deep water we walked 
dry-shod, and so entered the 
cavern hollowed out by the 
downward rush of long-for- 
gotten terrents. Nevertheless 
the place was not without its 
attractions, and its romantic 
situation amidst pinnacles of 
rock and gigantic boulders 
made it well worth seeing. 

Returning to the valley out- 
side, we became the object of 
the hostility of two grey hawks, 
who made a spirited attack 
upon us, swooping down to 
within a few feet of our heads 
and screeching at us in a truly 
bravemanner. Their nest must 
have been close at hand, but we 
had not time to make a search 
for it. Walking back to the 
Bir el Ain with the sun now 
blazing upon us, we reached 
once more the shadow of the 
palms and the cool sight of the 
water, somewhat before eight 
o’clock. 

I should mention, perhaps, 
that I found in the pool a 
curious creature, swimming 
near the bottom. It was 
shaped almost precisely like a 
scorpion, having the long tail 
and the claws of that objection- 
able creature; but it was of a 
dark olive-green colour, and 
appeared to be both helpless 
and harmless. I have no idea 
what it is called technically, 
nor how it comes to be found 
in isolated desert-pools. 

Lying down at the edge of 
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the pool with my back against 
a comfortably sloping stone, 
and a water-bottle by my side, 
half an hour of profound com- 
fort slipped by. The cool 
breeze of early morning rustled 
amongst the reeds and swayed 
the branches of the palms; 
dragon-fiies hovered over the 
quiet water; finches uttered 
their strange note from the 
tamarisk near by; and over- 
head the hawks circled and 
cried above the majestic cliffs. 
It was enchanting here to lie, 
remote from the worries of 
work, and to let the mind 
wander in a kind of inconse- 
quent contemplation of things 
in general. But soon it was 


time to be moving out into the 
sun once more, and we had to 
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bid adieu to this holy place of 
Pan, where life was cool and 
shadowed, and where there wag 
water for the thirsty and the 
soothing sound of the wind 
in the reeds for the weary. 
The blazing ride down the 
valley and along the embanked 
road to Akhmim was accom- 
plished at a tolerable pace, but 
from Akhmim to the river- 
bank we went at full gallop, 
arriving in a cloud of dust just 
in time to catch the steam ferry; 
and half an hour later the rest- 
house at Sohag was echoing 
with the impatient shouts for 
drinks, baths, shaving - water, 
luncheon, and all the rest of the 
urgent and unordered require- 
ments of two very hot, very 
dirty, and very hungry mortals. 
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TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 
BY ALFRED NOYES. 
IIIr A KNIGHT OF THE OCEAN-SEA, 


“WINE, Ben, red wine or white?”—‘“O, red for me, 
The blood of Venus that first stained the rose! ”— 
“Good! Till have white!”—“T’ll pour it! Juno’s cream 
That first made lilies whiter than her breast !”— 
“Good! Keep that for a poem!” Marlowe cried, 
And, as Ben brimmed the cup, through the brown fog 
A link-boy dropping flakes of crimson fire 
Flared to the door, and through its glowing frame, 
Gallant in silken doublets and trunk-hose 
Some five late-comers from the theatre streamed 
As from a recent glory. 

“The best play 
Greene ever wrote,” one cried; and then the voice 
Of Raleigh rang across the smoke-wreathed room,— 
“Ben, could you put a frigate on the stage, 
I’ve found a tragedy for you. Have you heard 
The true tale of Sir Humphrey Gilbert?” 

“No!” 


“Why, Ben, of all the tragical affairs 

Of the Ocean-sea, and of that other Ocean 
Where all men sail so blindly, and misjudge 
Their friends, their charts, their storms, their stars, their God, 
If there be truth in the blind crowder’s song 

I bought in Bread Street for a penny, this 

Is the brief type and chronicle of them all. 
Listen!” And Raleigh, with the deep half-chant 
And the full rhythm that makers of a song 
Give to its utterance, sent the rugged verse 

Of the blind crowder rolling in great waves 

Of sound across the gloom. At each refrain 

His voice sank to a broad deep undertone 

As if the distant roar of breaking surf 

Or the low thunder of eternal tides 

Filled up the pauses of the nearer storm, 

Storm against storm, 3 soul against the sea :— 


A KNIGHT OF THE OCEAN-SEA. 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert, hard of hand, 
Knight-in-chief of the Ocean-sea, 
Gazed from the rocks of his New Found Land 
And thought of the home where his heart would be. 
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He gazed across the wintry waste 

That weltered and hi like molten lead,— 
“He saileth twice who saileth in haste! 

I'll wait the favour of Spring,” he said. 


Ever the more, ever the more, 
He heard the winds and the waves roar! 
Thunder on thunder shook the shore. 


The yellow clots of foam went by 

Like shavings that curl from a ship-wright’s plane, 
Clinging and flying, afar and nigh, 

Shuddering, flying and clinging again. 


A thousand bubbles in every one 
Shifted and shimmered with rainbow gleams ; 
But—had they been planets and stars that spun 
He had let them drift by his feet like dreams: 


Heavy of heart was our Admirall, 

For, out of his ships;—and they were but three !— 
He had lost the fairest and most tall, 

And—he was a Knight of the Ocean-sea. 


Ever the more, ever the more, 
He heard the winds and the waves roar/ - 
Thunder on thunder shook the shore. 


Heavy of heart, heavy of heart, 
For she was a galleon ty as May, 

And the storm that ripped her glory apart 
Had stripped his soul for the winter's way ; 


And he was aware of a whisper blown 
From foc’sle to poop, from windward to lee, 
That the fault was his, and his alone, 
And—he was a Knight of the Ocean-sea. 


“Had he done that! Had he done this!” 
And yet his mariners loved him well ; 
But an idle word is hard to miss, 
And the foam hides more than the deep can tell. 


And the deep had buried his best-loved books, 
With many a hard-won chart and plan! 

And a king that is conquered must see strange looks, 
So bitter a thing is the heart of man! 


And—“ Who will you find to pay your debt? 
For a venture like this is a costly thing! 
Will they stake yet more, tho’ your heart be set 
On the mightier voyage you planned for the spring?” 


He raised his head like a Viking crowned,— 
“Tll take 5! old flag to her Majestie, 

And She will lend me ten thousand pound 
To make her Queen of the Ocean-sea !” 


Ever the more, ever the more, 
He heard the winds and the waves roar / 
Thunder on thunder shook the shore. 
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Outside—they heard the great winds blow ! 
Outside—the blustering surf they heard, 

And the bravest there would ha’ blenched to know 
That they must be taken at their own word. 


For the great grim waves were as molten lead 
—And he had two ships who sailed with three !— 

“And I sail not home till the spring,” he said, 
“They are all too frail for the Ocean-sea.” 


But the trumpeter thought of an ale-house bench, 
And the cabin-boy longed for a Devonshire lane, 
And the gunner remembered a green-gowned wench, 

And the foc’sle whisper went round again,— 


“Sir Humphrey Gilbert is hard of hand, 
But his courage went down with the ship, may-be, 
And we wait for the Spring in a desert land, 
For—he is afraid of t > tmeline 


Ever the more, ever the more, 
He heard the winds and the waves roar / 
Thunder on thunder shook the shore. 


He knew, he knew how the whisper went ! 
He knew he must master it, last or first ! 

He knew not how much or how little it meant ; 
But his heart was heavy and like to burst. 


“? with P ol sails, my sea-dogs all! 
e wind has veered! And my ships,” quoth he, 
“They will serve for a British Admirall 

Who is Knight-in-chief of the Ocean-sea !” 


His will was like a North-east wind 
That swept along our helmless crew ; 

But he would not stay on the Golden Hind, 
For that was the stronger ship of the two. 


‘*My little ship’s-company, lads, hath passed 
Perils and storms a-many with me! 

Would re have me forsake them at the last? 
They'll need a Knight of the Ocean-sea !” 


Ever the more, ever the more, 
We heard the winds and the waves roar / 
Thunder on thunder shook the shore. 


Beyond Cape Race, the pale sun splashed 
he grim grey waves with silver light 
Where, ever in front, his frigate crashed 
Eastward, for England and the night. 


And still as the dark began to fall, 
Ever in front of us, running free, 
We saw the sails of our Admirall 
Leading us home through the Ocean-sea. 


Ever the more, ever the more, 
2 We heard the winds and the waves roar / 
But he sailed on, sailed on before. 
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On Monday, at noon of the third fierce day 
A-board our Golden Hind he came, 

With a trail of blood, marking his way 
On the salt wet decks as he walked half-lame. 


For a rusty nail thro’ his foot had pierced. 
“Come, master-surgeon, mend it for me; 


Though I would it were changed for the nails that amerced 


The dying thief upon Calvary.” 


The surgeon bathed and bound his foot, 
And the master entreated him sore to stay ; 
But roughly he pulled on his great sea-boot 
With—‘“ The wind is rising and I must away!” 


I know not why so little a thing, 

When into his pinnace we helped him down, 
Should make our eye-lids prick and sting 

As the salt spray were into them blown, 


But he called as he went—“ Keep watch and steer 

By my lanthorn at night!” Then he waved his hand 
With a kinglier watch-word, “We are as near 

To heaven, my lads, by sea as by land!” 


Ever the more, ever the more, 
We heard the gathering tempest roar ! 
But he sailed on, sailed on before. - 


Three hundred leagues on our homeward road, 
We strove to signal him, swooping nigh, 

That he would ease his decks of their load 
Of nettings and fights and artillery. 


But joyfully cried our Admirall there 
As he sate abaft with a book in his hand, 
Clear from the windward, “We are as near 
To heaven, my lads, by sea as by land!” 


And dark and dark that night ’gan fall, 
And high the muttering breakers swelled, 

Till that strange fire which seamen call 
“Castor and Pollux,” we beheld, 


An evil sign of peril and death, 
Burning pale on the high main-mast ; 
But calm with the might of Gennesareth 
Our Admirall’s voice went ringing past, 


Clear thro’ the thunders, far and clear, 
Mighty to counsel, clear to command, 
— ringing, “We are as near 
o heaven, my lads, by sea as by land !” 


Ever the more, ever the more, 
We heard the rising hurricane roar! 
But he sailed on, sailed on before. 


And over us fled the fleet of the stars, 
And, ever in front of us, far or nigh, 

The lanthorn on his cross-tree spars 
Dipped to the Pit or soared to the Sky ! 
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Twould sweep to the lights of Charles’s Wain, 
As the hills of the deep ’ud mount and flee, 
Then swoop down vanishing cliffs again 
To the thundering gulfs of the Ocean-sea. 


We saw it shine as it swooped from the height, 
With ruining breakers on every hand, 

Then—a cry came out of the black mid-night, 
As near to heaven by sea as by land! 


And the light was out! Like a wind-blown spark, 
ll in a moment! And we—and we— 
Prayed for his soul as we swept thro’ the dark ; 
For he was a Knight of the Ocean-sea. 


Over our fleets for evermore 
The winds ull triumph and the waves roar! 
But he sails on, sails on before! 


Silence a moment held the Mermaid Inn, 

Then Richard Eden, raising a cup of wine, 
Stood up and said,—“ Since many have obtained 
Absolute glory that have done great deeds, 

But fortune is not in the power of man, 

So they that, truly attempting, nobly fail, 
Deserve great honour of the common-wealth. 
Such glory did the Greeks and Romans give 

To those that in great enterprises fell 

Seeking the true commodity of their country 
And profit to all mankind; for, though they failed, 
Being by war, death, or some other chance, 
Hindered, their images were set up in brass, 
Marble and silver, gold and ivory, 

In solemn temples and great palace-halls, 

No less to make men emulate their virtues 
Than to give honour to their just deserts. 

God, from the time that He first made the world, 
Hath kept the knowledge of His Ocean-sea 

And the huge Aquinoctiall Continents 

Reserved unto this day. Wherefore I think 

No high exploit of Greece and Rome but seems 
A little thing to these Discoveries 

Which our adventurous captains even now 

Are making, out there, Westward, in the night, 
Captains most worthy of commendacion, 

Hugh Willoughby—God send him home again 
Safe to the Mermaid!—and Dick Chauncellor, 
That excellent pilot. Doubtless this man, too, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, was worthy to be made 
Knight of the Ocean-sea. I bid you all 

Stand up, and drink to his immortal fame!” : 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE AMBITION OF DEMOCRACY—LITERATURE AND THE PEOPLE 
—THE ONE POET OF DEMOCRACY — SCIENCE AND THE CRAFT 
OF LETTERS — LORD MORLEY’S VIEW OF LITERATURE — THE 
MODERN HELLENISM—HOMER AND GYMNASTICS. 


THE state of English Liter- 
ature, if we may believe the 
physicians who gather at its 
bedside to feel its pulse and 
note its symptoms, should give 
us cause for grave anxiety. 
It is settling down into a state 
of irrecoverable decay, says 
one. It withers from a pallid 
mediocrity, says another. It 
has no right to survive in 
a world of science, boasts 
the hardy biologist, and 
nothing remains for it but 
decent burial. Then comes the 
philosopher to suggest that 
it is not strong enough to 
resist the influences of modern 
life. And the hopeful sign is 
that literature goes gaily on, 
turning a deaf ear to quack, 
biologist, and philosopher alike. 

Lord Morley, our thrice- 
noble Cincinnatus, who was 
called from the furrow of 
journalism to govern India, has 
been speculating lately what 
is to be the effect of the 
democracy “upon the great, 
the noble, the difficult art of 
writing.” He notes, with 
obvious truth, “the wholesale 
admission of the principle of uni- 
versal franchise into the world 
of letters.” It is true that in 
the black year, 1870, it was 
decreed that men and women, 
hitherto profitably and hap- 
pily employed, should be 
forced to acquire the rudi- 


ments of book-learning. The 
result of this compulsion has 
been disastrous both for the 
individual and the State. 
With the help of the rotary 
press a vast deal of printed 
matter has been provided for 
the consumption of those who 
read and write by Act of 
Parliament. This printed 
matter is imbecile rather than 
noxious. Its purpose is ‘to 
weaken the intellect rather 
than to corrupt the morals. 
Disseminated industriously for 
forty years, it has rendered its 
victims wholly incapable of 
continuous thought and clear 
judgment. It has taken away 
the wholesome knowledge, once 
treasured, of the countryside. 
It has substituted an immense 
deal of worthless and unrelated 
information—as, for instance, 
how many miles of railway 
there are in China, or how 
many columns of a daily paper 
would be required to encircle 
the globe. But the unholy al- 
liance between the democracy 
and the printing - press has 
not had the slightest influence, 
for good or evil, upon the art 
of literature. 

The last five years have 
made us all familiar with the 
processes of Democracy. We 
repeat every day, with the 
sincerity of parrots, that the 
People is all-good and all-wise. 
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The tanner and the sausage- 
seller strive to outdo one an- 
other in the blatant arts of 
flattery. Whatever the People 
shall be pleased to order must 
be done at once. Everything 
—wealth, prosperity, learning, 
dignity—must be sacrificed to 
the mutability of its will and 
whim. The People, which, as 
a Scots philosopher said the 
other day, cannot be trusted 
to take a holiday (in Glasgow) 
until all the public-houses are 
shut, can alone be trusted with 
the delicate art of govern- 
ment. The highest gift of 
which statesmanship may be 
possessed is obsequiously to in- 
terpret the People’s will. Fin- 
ished orators think it no shame 
to degrade their intelligence to 
the People’s level, lest the sen- 
sitive monster should feel him- 
self surpassed. Three elections 
have come and gone, at which 
the People has expressed its 
sovereign will, and it has 
evolved but one principle of 
fear and greed: “Your food 
will cost you more”! There 
sits the Democracy, like an 
old village idiot, mumbling in 
his toothless gums, “‘ Your food 
will cost you more.” In these 
six words are summed up all 
the generous impulses, all the 
political ambitions, all the far- 
seeing patriotism of the De- 
mocracy to which we bend the 
knee of obeisance. A chance 
comes of gathering together 
our scattered dominions into 
one invincible empire,— a 
chance which none who have 
studied the German Zollverein 
and the burning words of Bis- 
marck will underrate. And 
the people, with glazed eye, 
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merely murmurs, ‘“ Your food 
will cost you more.” What 


matters that the flag follows 
the trade? that Canada, with 
the door of England banged, 
bolted, and barred against her, 
is driven into a commercial alli- 
ance with the United States? 
The Sovereign People, “fools 
duped by knaves,” repeats the 
six poor words, which it is able 
to carry in its memory, and 
grins with conscious wisdom. 
A vague hope survives of re- 
storing to the once industrious 
countryside the half-forgotten 
craft of agriculture. Again 
the People, glutted with im- 
ported eggs and frozen meat, 
interposes with its cry, “ Your 
food will cost you more.” The 
simple-minded politician goes 
down into the country, eager 
to defend the constitution, the 
kingdom, and the Empire, and 
he is met with no better answer 
than the silly, reiterated gag. 
The Sovereign People, whose 
word is law, knows nothing of 
the House of Lords. It could 
not find Ireland upon the map. 
For it the pride of Empire does 
not exist. One principle only 
it knows; one answer it finds 
for every question; with one - 
heart and one tongue it 
shouts in infamous unison, 
“Your food will cost you 
more.” And when its food 
really does cost it more, forced 
up in price by its own ignor- 
ance and cowardice, how shall 
we pity it? The bread of 
honour was offered —it pre- 
ferred the stone of greed; and 
upon its own foolish head be 
the responsibility of hunger. 
Politically, then, we are en- 
slaved body and soul to the 
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People. Beyond the domain 
of politics the People has no 
existence. Nobody in the 
world, save the interested 
politician, would dream of 
flattering it. It exerts not 
the smallest influence upon any 
of the arts, because between 
the two there is and can be 
no point of contact. At the 
polling -booth the People is 
supreme. The hypocritical 
adulation of majorities is prac- 
tised there and there alone. 
The People may ruin an 
Empire, nay, it has always 
ruined every Empire upon 
which it has laid an idle 
finger. It may not change 
by its numbers the form of 
a single book, or outvote the 
beauty of a single canvas. 
The printed matter which is 
provided for its amusement, 
the pictures designed to satisfy 
its curiosity, live only in its 
momentary approbation. A 
brief day and they are torn to 
shreds, or used, perchance, to 
enwrap cheap food. They are 
as remote from the arts as 
the Chinese pork, foreed by 
politics upon the People, is 
remote from the once home- 
grown, wholesome, and familiar 
pig. 

Literature, then, is not anti- 
democratic, merely because it 
does not recognise the De- 
mocracy. Its roots are sunk 
deep into the past. It lives 
by law and tradition, by all 
those restraints and impulses 
which the People has been 
taught by demagogues to 
despise. The chain which 
binds the present to the 
worlds of Moses and Homer 
is unbroken in a single link. 


The material of literature may 
change with the lapsing years, 
Its form and purpose are un- 
alterable. Now and again, 
a writer, greatly daring, has 
neglected the laws of his craft, 
and never has his licence 
escaped punishment. And by 
@ just irony, he who sacri- 
fices his conscience for a 
large circulation, who, like 
the politician, puts his faith 
in the god of numbers, is 
speedily whelmed in oblivion. 
You will search history in vain 
for any contradiction of this 
universal principle. No form 
of Government, no popular 
boastfulness, has ever impaired 
the native aristocracy of letters. 
When the Athenian Empire 
crumbled to pieces at the touch 
of radical socialism, Aristo- 
phanes sang its dirge of death 
in the loftiest strains of poetry. 

Of all the countries in the 
world none has proved itself 
more genuinely democratic in 
temper, if not in constitution, 
than the United States of 
America. Here, if anywhere, 
we might expect to find a 
literature shaped or influenced 
by the will of the People. Yet 
the literature of the United 
States differs neither in design 
nor in form from the English 
literature which was its origin. 
The men of letters who have 
worked and thought on the 
other side of the Atlantic have 
made little attempt to create 
a new system for themselves. 
They have obeyed the voice 
of tradition as patiently as 
their English colleagues. They 
have abjured licence with the 
loyal respect of artists, and 
they are not separated by 
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democratic extravagance from 
the main stream of literary 
achievement. Poe showed so 
fine an observance of the laws 
of art, that he has been as quick 
an inspiration to France as to 
England. If Thoreau’s material 
were fresh to experience, it was 
treated with the beauty and 
reverence of ancient days. 
Even the respectable anarch 
of Boston, Emerson himself, 
respected his craft too highly 
ever to outrage the least of its 
conventions. Parkman is an 
historian as Gibbon is an 
historian, and he must be 
measured by the old standards. 
Hawthorne and James and 
Howells are in the straight 
line of descent from Fielding, 
our prose Homer. One ex- 
periment and one experiment 
alone has been made in de- 
mocratic poetry, and that ex- 
periment, if it has encouraged 
parody, has not tempted imita- 
tion. Walt Whitman stands 
apart, an awful warning to 
those who would break the 
laws of literature. He came 
before the world a strange, 
inchoate monster, a savage 
with a half-articulate voice, 
one who might perchance have 
been a poet had he not dried 
up the wells of poetry in his 
breast. Already he is forgot- 
ten, with all his tricks of poly- 
glot familiarity and Yankee 
journalism. Now and again 
he may be mentioned as the 
drunken helot of literature; 
the best and the least charac- 
teristic of his works will be cited 
in anthologies; and another 
generation will recognise that 
he was tolerable only when 
he abandoned his antics and 
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did his utmost to conform to 
the rules of his craft. Yet he 
lived not in vain, for he proved, 
even to the doubter, that there 
is no music without melody, 
and that poetry cannot be 
fashioned in contempt of sound 
and sense. 

Lord Morley, not content 
with wondering “how our 
English will fare amid the 
swelling tides of democracy,” 
discovers another influence in 
the scientific spirit of the age. 
Again, we think, he is indus- 
triously ploughing the sands. 
Science and literature are 
neither friendly nor hostile one 
to the other, because they are 
in no sense related. The whale 
and the elephant can come 
neither to blows nor to caresses, 
because the world provides no 
common meeting- ground for 
them. None the less each, 
after his fashion, is a noble 
animal, and it is idle to pre- 
sume that there exists between 
them any rivalry. It may 
be that during the last half 
century science has arrogated 
to herself more duties than she 
can perform. There was a 
time when, not content with 
the observation, which is her 
proper domain, she was pre- 
pared to solve all the mysteries 
of life and death, to show man- 
kind a short cut to what she 
believed salvation. But the 
years have brought her mod- 
esty and wisdom, and she 
knows now that she will best 
attain her end by the patient 
collection of facts. 

Lord Morley, however, im- 
bued with the spirit of the 
nineteenth century, anxiously 
demands what effect science 
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and the vast increase of scien- 
tific inquirers will have upon 
the English language and 
English literature. They are 
as little likely to exert any 
influence whatever as De- 
mocracy itself. The hybrid 
Greek and Latin jargon, in- 
vented by scientific men for 
their practical use, will get no 
farther into the language than 
the pages of a dictionary. 
When the man of science 
attempts the graces of literary 
expression, he must be tried as 
a writer by the standards of 
literature, and by them alone. 
The fact that he doubles the 
parts of science and letters 
proves him a man of versa- 
tility; it does not prove, or 
even suggest, the smallest link 
between the two branches. 
Darwin, like many another 
writer, disliked the irksome 
task of composition. He told 
Sir Charles Lyell, says Lord 
Morley, “that a naturalist’s 
life would be a happy one if 
he had only to observe and 
never to write.” Neverthe- 
less, he was himself a master 
of plain and lucid exposition, 
—a mastery which, as we have 
said, proves his high endow- 
ment. It does not demon- 
strate the smallest connection 
between his gift of science 
and his gift of literature. 
But the complete divorce of 
the one from the other may 
be seen most clearly in the 
work of Buffon. The years 
have stripped Buffon of all 
pretence to be regarded as a 
man of science, Time can 
never wither the beauty and 
eloquence of his French prose. 
The truth is that Lord Morley, 
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like many other critics, regards 
literature as a solid substance, 
which may exist apart from 
men of letters, and which may 
be shaped and influenced by 
contemporary accidents of gov- 
ernment or research. We be- 
lieve that history gives no 
warrant to this opinion. Lit- 
erature can be affected by those 
who produce it, and by none 
other. Readers come or stay 
away as they list. | For twenty 
years George Meredith worked 
in silence and alone. He 
answered the dictates of his 
own heart and brain. What 
mattered it to him that his 
contemporaries were immersed 
in science or truculent with 
politics? He knew no guide 
except his own genius. He 
wrote for the approval of 
none other than his critical 
self. The spread of education, 
the triumph of the newspaper, 
the popularity of the com- 
mercial novelist, were not fac- 
tors in his life. But he pro- 
foundly influenced the art 
which he practised ; he handed 
on the torch of literature, 
bright and trimmed, to those 
who came after him, And as 
for the cunning man, subject 
to all the influences, who gives 
the people what it wants, 
wraps up the truths of science 
in neat parcels of fiction, is 
eagerly sensitive to every gust 
of the political breeze, he has 
his instant reward in applause 
and money, and is as speedily 
forgotten as yesterday’s news- 
paper. The true man of let- 
ters, in brief, is impervious 
to politics as to science. If 
he plays no part in the drama 
of flattery, which drives the 
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Empire upon the rocks of ruin, 
he is not perplexed by the 
rapid increase of scientific in- 
quirers who have no touch with 
his craft. After all, there is 
room in the world for all. A 
superfluity of blacksmiths does 
not necessarily imply a dearth 
of bishops. 

No age is a secure judge of 
its own literature, and we need 
not repine, even if, as Lord 
Morley says, there is at present 
no monarch upon the literary 
throne. The acknowledged 
king of letters does not always 
deserve his crown; his rule is 
often nothing better than a 
popular usurpation. When 
Byron drew the eyes of Europe 
to the vigour of his verse and 
the ill-omened scandal of his 
life, Shelley and Keats were 
living in unbroken seclusion. 
What contemporary enjoyed 
the success which greeted the 
tepid muse of Martin Tupper? 
The epoch to which Lord 
Morley belongs allowed its 
greatest man, George Meredith, 
to work in patient obscurity, 
and it remained for a later 
generation to discover the 
genius which its contemporaries 
had neglected. What verdict 
will be passed upon this present 
age of ours we can only sur- 
mise. Many reputations, no 
doubt, will be sternly revised. 
Those that are exalted to-day 
will be abased to-morrow; the 
popular idols will be rudely 
shattered; the flood of forget- 
fulness will overwhelm many a 
braggart man who deems him- 
self secure upon the table- 
land of fame from the rising 
tide. Concerning the opinion 
of the future we have no wish 
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to speculate. We may, how- 
ever, find some satisfaction in 
observing that our present 
age has a far keener interest 
in literature for its own sake 
than its predecessor. The 
spirit of didacticism waxes 
faint. Of the pontiffs who 
once aspired to govern not 
only our tastes but our lives 
Lord Morley alone is left. 
Huxley was a pontiff, Tyndall 
was a pontiff. To them and 
to their friends it was a first 
necessity to thump a_ tub. 
Lord Morley, we imagine, 
never professed a heart-whole 
interest in humane letters. 
Literature for him was, and is, 
a vehicle of instruction or of 
prejudice. He has always had 
a puritanical dislike of what 
is known as “style.” In his 
latest address he ascribes to 
Darwin, with perfect truth, 
“a noble and_ transparent 
candour in stating what makes 
against him.” Had he paused 
at this point there could have 
been no argument. But he 
goes on to say of this candour 
that, if it is “not what is called 
style, it is better for the reader 
than the finest style can be.” 
Now candour is admirable, and 
style is admirable. But they 
defy comparison. The one can- 
not be better for the reader 
or worse than the other. A 
hat is a useful object; a pair 
of boots is also a useful object. 
It would be absurd to dispute 
concerning their usefulness or 
elegance. It all depends upon 
whether the wearer desires to 
shelter his head or his feet. 
Wherever you turn in Lord 
Morley’s works, you find this 
interest in moral statistics 
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obscuring the clear intelligence 
of literature. Once upon a 
time he wrote a life of Diderot, 
and commented in a spirit of 
strange perversity upon that 
wonderful masterpiece, ‘ Le Ne- 
veu de Rameau.’ For Diderot 
the musician out at elbows is 
but a character in the comedy 
of life, who enchants by his wit, 
and who carries his rags with all 
the bravery of an artist. Lord 
Morley is content to murmur 
‘repulsive theme,” to complain 
of “the sordid and the foul,” 
to judge what was but a gay 
and witty invention by the 
standard of the Old Bailey. 
His one aim is to discover a 
fitting punishment for the 
rascality which he detects in 
Diderot’s masterpiece, and he 
finds it in “ the purifying flame 
of Jacobinism,” which was soon 
to consume the rotten material 
“out of the land with fiery 
swiftness.” There is nothing 
in Diderot’s dialogue, even if 
we giveit Lord Morley’s literal 
and blind-eyed interpretation, 
so “brutal” and “revolting” 
as “the flame of Jacobinism.” 
But that is not the point upon 
which we would insist. The 
point is that Lord Morley has 
completely missed the literary, 
creative value of Diderot’s 
work. He sees in its vivid 
and exquisite fancy, in its 
quick irony and resistless in- 
terchange of wit, nothing but 
a moral question that has 
not been efficiently solved. 
In other words, the inven- 
tions of literature are but so 
many men and women whom 
he might meet in a drawing- 
room (or in a police - court), 
and whom he must appraise 
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by the standards not of art 
but of life. 

A confusion of a similar 
kind overtook Lord Morley in 
a work which he dedicated to 
the genius of Voltaire. “When 
the right sense of historical pro- 
portion is more fully developed 
in men’s minds,” thus he opens 
his treatise, ‘the name of Vol- 
taire will stand out like the 
names of the great decisive 
movements in the European 
advance, like the revival of 
learning or the Reformation.” 
Voltaire a movement! How 
bitterly the philosopher of 
Ferney would have smiled at 
this complete misunderstand- 
ing of his intensely human, 
intensely wayward character! 
Voltaire was a man of letters, 
perhaps the greatest man of 
letters in a limited sense since 
Cicero. And as Cicero reduced 
the Latin language, so did 
Voltaire reduce the French, to 
a formula which all men could 
apply. Both men dealt a heavy 
blow at the writing of prose, 
A craft, when it becomes too 
easy, loses the individuality 
which is its greatest merit. 
Compare the great French 
prose which preceded Voltaire 
—the prose of Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, and Bossuet—with the 
best that came after, and you 
may measure how much of 
substance was taken from it 
by the light-fingered facility 
of the man whom Lord Morley 
calls “a movement.” What 
was the movement which he 
constituted or directed we 
know not. We know that his 
many treatises are forgotten, 
that few care to-day what 
views he held concerning the 
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Christian faith or the phil- 
osophy of Locke. We know 
also that he was the author 
of an ironical masterpiece, 
‘Candide,’ which will last as 
long as the French tongue is 
read or spoken, and that his 
letters are the mirror of an 
acute and living mind. But a 
movement! That he never 
was, and never will be, until 
Rameau’s nephew, as _ pre- 
sented by Diderot, is proved 
a real criminal, and safely 
lodged in jail. 

We will cite one other ex- 
ample of Lord Morley’s pre- 
judice and have done. His 
well-known essay upon Carlyle 
affords an excellent example of 
his strange limitation. There 
he quotes the famous passage 
from ‘Sartor Resartus’: “We 
emerge from the Inane; haste 
stormfully across the astonished 
Earth ; then plunge again into 
the Inane. . . . But where? O 
Heaven, whither? Sense knows 
not; Faith knows not; only 
that it is through Mystery to 
Mystery, from God and to God.” 
Would it be believed that Lord 
Morley closes his quotation at 
the words “to Mystery,” sup- 
pressing without a mark to 
warn us “from God and to 
God”? This excision, unjust 
alike to his author and his 
readers, needs no comment. It 
illustrates, in a flash, the poor, 
narrow processes of Lord Mor- 
ley’s mind. 


In truth, Lord Morley does 
not set a very high value upon 
the craft of letters. “To have 


really contributed in the hum- 
blest way to a peace between 
Prussia and her enemies in 
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1759,” he says, “would have 
been an immeasurably greater 
performance for mankind than 
any given book which Voltaire 
could have written.” This is, 
indeed, a modest estimate, and 
literature should bow her lowly 
head. And Lord Morley is not 
alone in teaching a lesson in 
humility to humane letters. 
Not long since a distinguished 
biologist declared, with all the 
pomp of a partisan, that science 
was the Hellenism of to-day. 
What precisely he meant by 
that we do not know. The 
phrase suggests a contest be- 
tween science and literature, 
which need never take place. 
There is between them, as we 
have said, and there can be, no 
hostility. But we gather that 
the biologist condemns the 
study of Greek, and would 
substitute for it in our schools 
and universities the study of 
science. Whether he succeeds 
in his purpose or not, we can- 
not accept the bold claim of 
Hellenism which he makes. 
Indeed, if we consider, even 
superficially, the theory and 
practice of Greek education, 
we shall recognise how far 
apart our modern science lies 
from the Hellenic ideal of 
culture. 

In the first place, it was 
essential for the Greeks that 
their education should serve no 
practical end. To know them- 
selves and the best that had 
been done and thought in their 
world—these were the end and 
aim of their ambition. As 
Mr Kenneth Freeman says in 
his ‘Schools of Hellas,’-—an 
earnest of what this scholar 
might have achieved, had not 
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a premature death overtaken 
him,—‘“ for the Hellene educa- 
tion was the training of taste 
and character, the symmetrical 
development of body, mind, and 
imagination.” It was not, 
then, concerned with profit and 
loss. No Greek boy was sent 
to school that he might learn 
the banausic craft of making 
money. Plato permitted the 
study of arithmetic, only “if 
it were pursued for the love 
of knowledge, and not in the 
spirit of a shopkeeper.” Thus 
there was no idle talk in 
Athens of what subjects would 
best fit a boy for the struggle 
of life. Utility held no part 
whatever in a decent educa- 
tion. Aristotle boldly con- 
demned as vulgar “any occu- 
pation, art, or science which 
makes the body or soul or mind 
of the freeman less fit for the 
practice and exercise of virtue.” 
He insisted, furthermore, that 
the object which the pupil set 
before him made a vast differ- 
ence: “if he does or learns 
anything for his own sake or 
the sake of his friends, or with 
a view to excellence, the action 
will not appear _ illiberal.” 
And when we set these noble 
utterances side by side with 
the greedy ambition of modern 
boys and modern masters, we 
may measure how far we have 
fallen in these days of vulgarity 
and provincialism below the 
proper ideal of Hellenism. 
How, then, did the young 
Athenian set about attaining 
the harmony and rhythm of 
limb and heart and brain 
which the philosophers and his 
parents devised for him? In 
his childhood he studied but 
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four branches: (1) Reading and 
writing ; (2) gymnastic exer. 
cises ; (3) music, to which wag 
sometimes added (4) drawing. 
That is Aristotle’s brief ac- 
count, and it shows with 
what exquisite moderation the 
Greeks prepared their youths 
for a life of virtue and cul- 
ture, and for the ultimate 
knowledge of political science 
—the highest science of them 
all. The Greeks had no dead 
languages to study. Had they 
had knowledge of them, their 
natural exclusiveness, which 
regarded as barbareus the 
outside world, would have 
counselled neglect; nor could 
they seek, as we seek, the 
springs of their literature in 
an alien tongue. But they 
went back as far as possible. 
No sooner had the Greek boy 
mastered his letters than he 
read and re-read the works 
of Homer until he had them 
by heart. And to the young 
Athenian the Greek of Homer 
was almost as a foreign tongue, 
As we know from Aristophanes, 
it was not without a forced 
drudgery that he learned the 
meaning of the strange words 
he found in the ‘Iliad’ and 
‘Odyssey.’ And thus not mere- 
ly did the schoolboys of Greece 
find a proper discipline for 
their minds, but they mastered 
in the verse of Homer the first 
lessons of warfare and state- 
craft which served them till 
their life’s end. In Athens, 
as in England, gymnastics 
came second; and in Athens, 
again as in England, gym- 
nastics threatened presently to 
usurp a far greater space than 
was reasonable. Not merely 
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did the excessive pursuit of 
games interfere with the study 
of Homer and Hesiod, but the 
young athletes injured them- 
selves so constantly by over- 
training, that he who won 
prizes as a boy was seldom 
crowned asa man. Worse still, 
the idle gymnasts of Athens 
became at last as great a 
pest as the idle gymnasts of 
Britain—a useless horde in 
peace and war. 

So far the education of the 
young Greek differed little 
from the education of the young 
Englishman. Each found (or 
finds) his best training in a 
judicious mixture of Homer and 
the playing-fields; and though 
to-day our schools are threat- 
ened by jealous hands, we be- 
lieve, in spite of science, in spite 
even of athletic tyranny, no 
better system of education was 
ever devised. But the Greek 
boy was carried further along 
the road of culture. He could 
not escape the study of music. 
He who knew not how to play 
the seven-stringed lyre was 
outside the pale. And the lyre 
not merely attuned the ear to 
melody—it enforced a know- 
ledge of lyric poetry, and thus 
aided in the study of literature, 
which always held a first place 
in the curriculum of Athens. 
Therefore, said Aristotle, let 
every youth learn enough 
music, not merely to criticise 
but to perform. In drawing 
it was enough to reach a mere 
modest standard. So much 
knowledge sufficed as ensured 
an intelligent appreciation of 
the masters. 

As the Athenian grew up he 
pursued with still greater 


energy the study of literature, 
he learned a certain amount of 
mathematics and whatever the 
Sophists might teach him of 
science, he acquired a know- 
ledge of Athenian law and con- 
stitution, and he practised 
rhetoric. So that when he 
reached man’s estate he was 
in no sense a specialist. He 
was prepared to discharge 
whatever duty came to him. 
He was fitted by training for 
no particular craft or pro- 
fession. In brief, his parents 
and masters had interpreted 
his education in the most 
liberal sense. He was not a 
lawyer, or a statesman, or a 
poet; he was, which is far 
better, ready to turn a trained 
and developed talent to what- 
ever task it was his business 
to perform. 

But, in our sense, he was not 
a man of science at all; and the 
true Hellenic spirit, were it 
sought in England, might have 
been found some years since, 
not in the laboratory, but in 
our public schools, before they 
were complicated with “modern 
sides.” As for the exclusive 
study of science, it gains noth- 
ing by claiming what can never 
belong to it. If it be intelli- 
gently pursued, it will, no 
doubt, produce accurate obser- 
vers and clear reasoners. It 
will not induce the harmony of 
mind and body which was the 
essence of Hellenism; it will 
not give us all that is implied 
in the Greek word evguia, which 
Matthew Arnold happily trans- 
lated, in the phrase of Swift, 
by “sweetness and light.” 
There may be many a useful 
lesson to be learned from the 
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examination of an earthworm. 
We shall do the worm no injus- 
tice if we suggest that he is less 
worthy study (and dissection) 
than the works of Homer. 
Democracy, Science, and 
Literature, in truth, will fol- 
low their own paths of progress 
or decline. But these paths lie 
far away one from another, 
and will never cross. Until the 
happy reaction come, what 
Defoe called “the Lady Major- 
ity, the Infallible decider of 
Cases, known or unknown, the 
great Pope Joan of the Age,” 
will flourish exceedingly, and 
do all that she can to ruin the 
country, but she will not touch 
even the hem of literature’s 
garment. Science meanwhile, 
having abated the claim, which 
once she made, to be a substi- 
tute for thevlogy, to govern our 
lives, control our tastes, and 
direct our morals, will perform 
her invaluable tasks of re- 
search. And as for literature, 
though in this radical and 
interested age she be hopeless- 
ly out of fashion, she will do 
what work she has to do with- 
out the interference of dema- 
gogues, chemists, or biologists. 
Honour or disgrace can come to 
her, as we have said, only from 
those who profess her worship. 
No influence, no popalarity, no 
contempt can affect her for good 
or evil. As Lord Morley said in 
an eloquent peroration, “no- 
body can tell how the wonders 
of language are performed, nor 
how a book comes into the 
world. Geniusis genius. The 
lamp that to-day some may 
think burns low will be re- 
plenished. New orbs will 
bring light.” But what hand 
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will replenish the lamp, or 
whence it will come, none 
knows. There is only one way 
of certainty—to look for it in 
an unlikely place. The reason 
why Shakespeare was born of 
illiterate parents in a War- 
wickshire town cannot be re- 
duced to a formula. And so 
it has come about that the 
pedants, who call themselves 
Baconians, regard him and his 
name with a kind of personal 
rage. Here, they say, is a 
poet, wise and witty, a noble 
inventor of harmonies. Sure- 
ly we must seek him among 
the great ones of the earth. 
And so, with a strange wan- 
tonness, they pitch upon Bacon, 
a profound lawyer, a finished 
scholar, a concise writer in 
prose utriusque lingue. He 
and none other must be our 
poet, they cry; and they for- 
get that all the learning and 
purpose in the world cannot 
entice the smiles of genius, 
Poetry has never been made 
by those whose qualifications 
for the job satisfy the pedant. 
Shakespeare came into Strat- 
ford by a divine accident. 
Keats, “the young Cockney 
who had Shakespeare in his 
blood,” was surprised by the 
Muses in a_ livery -stable. 
Shelley was “cradled into 
song” under the roof of a 
country squire. As it has been, 
thus it will ever be. Litera- 
ture, disdaining the transient 
thing called democracy, refus- 
ing to lean upon science, will 
do her own work and win her 
own triumphs in happy ignor- 
ance of the pitfalls designed 
for her by politicians and 
philosophers. 
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THE STRATEGICAL POSITION IN THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


THE proposals contained in 
the Dutch Defences Bill on the 
subject of the fortification of 
Flushing have attracted atten- 
tion all over Europe. Much 
diversity of opinion with re- 
gard to the question has made 
itself apparent in this country, 
and somewhat extreme views 
have found expression in cer- 
tain quarters as to the effect 
which the scheme, supposing 
that it is carried out, may 
exert upon the strategical posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom 
in conceivable contingencies. 
By some, the contemplated ac- 
tion of the Netherlands with 
regard to the Scheldt is re- 
garded as a grave menace 
to our national interests; by 
others, the project is attrib- 
uted to a legitimate anxiety 
on the part of the responsible 
Ministers of The Hague to 
ensure that the neutrality of 
Holland shall not be infringed 
were @ European war to break 
out in which the central and 
the western Powers found 
themselves in conflict. Some 
see the sinister influence of the 
diplomats of Berlin in the pro- 
posed step; others are satisfied 
that the plan merely stands for 
a wise measure of self-protec- 
tion about to be undertaken 
by a small State which fore- 
sees that its territory may be 
made the battle- ground of 
formidable neighbours if the 
opportunity be afforded them. 
There is much to be said in 
favour of either point of view. 
But, whatever differences of 


opinion with regard to the 
fortifying of Flushing may 
divide us, all of us who have 
studied the strategical situa- 
tion under existing political 
conditions are at one in hold- 
ing that the independence of 
Holland is a matter of vital 
importance to the United 
Kingdom. 

It was a universally ac- 
cepted principle of British 
statesmanship for more than 
a century, that our national 
security would be put to haz- 
ard were those portions of the 
Low Countries which are now 
included in the kingdom of 
Belgium to be incorporated in 
the territory of a great Power; 
and it was generally considered 
that the situation would be 
especially dangerous to this 
country were that region to be 
added to the French dominions. 
It was in obedience to this 
theory of defence policy that 
the Walcheren enterprise was 
undertaken in 1809, that an 
expedition was despatched to 
reduce Antwerp in 1814, and 
that the Cabinet of St James’s 
took so prominent a part in 
bringing about the interna- 
tional settlement under which 
Belgium in 1839 was finally 
transformed into a perpetually 
neutral State under the guar- 
antee of the five Great Powers. 
That principle, no doubt, still 
holds good up to a certain 
point ; but the rise of Germany 
as a military, a naval, and a 
commercial empire has brought 
it about that to-day the main- 
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tenance of the neutrality and 
of the independence of Holland 
are of even greater moment to 
the United Kingdom than the 
maintenance of the neutrality 
and of the independence of Bel- 
gium. The generation which 
has passed away rightly re- 
garded an Antwerp in French 
hands as a pistol pointed at 
the heart of England. But 
we are coming to realise that a 
Rotterdam in the hands of 
Germany would be as grave a 
menace to our national exist- 
ence in the future as a French 
fortified arsenal and dockyard 
on the Scheldt would have 
been during the half-century 
between Waterloo and Sedan. 
Treaty obligations of the most 
solemn kind pledge this country 
to defend Belgium from aggres- 
sion. We have undertaken no 
such responsibility with regard 
to Holland, but the independ- 
ence of that northern half of 
the Low Countries is, if possible, 
of even greater concern to us. 
It is no secret that numbers 
of Germans look upon it almost 
as a matter of course that the 
Netherlands shall in due season 
become part and parcel of the 
Fatherland. Nor can it be 
denied that their ambition to 
swallow up the little State is 
a natural one. The control of 
the mouths of the Rhine, of 
the Meuse, and of the Scheldt, 
coupled with the acquisition of 
_ Dutch colonial possessions in 
many portions of the globe, 
which would accompany the 
annexation of Holland, would 
benefit German sea power 
almost incalculably, both in its 
commercial and its strategical 
sense, and would provide means 
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of expansion that are sorel 
needed in a land where the 
population is ever increasing 
by leaps and bounds. There 
is no secret about this. The 
Dutch are well aware that 
their independence is placed to 
a certain extent in jeopardy 
by the aspirations of their 
powerful neighbours ; but they 
are justified in hoping that 
their independence may not be 
wrested from them unless they 
provide foreign nations with 
an excuse for intervening in 
Dutch concerns. Their states- 
men perceive that an excuse 
for such interference might 
easily arise were the country 
to become involved in the 
quarrels of adjacent Powers. 
They realise that the mainten- 
ance of a strict neutrality in 
the event of a European war is 
imperative. They see the in- 
terests of the German Empire 
clashing in various directions 
with the interests of Great 
Britain and of France, and 
they cannot disguise from 
themselves the fact that this 
state of things may some day 
produce a conflagration against 
which it is their duty to take 
precautions in time. They are 
entitled to ask themselves by 
which side their neutrality is 
the more likely to be infringed, 
supposing such a conflagration 
were to break out. 

The development of a system 
of railways in the Rhenish 
Provinces, which are evidently 
designed for strategical pur- 
poses, and the construction of 
elaborate sidings at a number 
of localities, which are of little 
importance except from the 
military point of view, on the 
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eastern side of the Belgian 
and Luxemburg frontiers, 
show unmistakably that Ger- 
many, in the event of war with 
France, proposes under certain 
circumstances to move at least 
a portion of her fighting forces 
through those neutralised 
States. Apart from questions 
of right and wrong, and leav- 
ing guarantees and pledges 
entirely out of consideration, 
there is no doubt some justi- 
fication to be found for such a 
course of military action. Un- 
less those defences can be 
avoided by making a move- 
ment through neutral territory, 
the chain of fortresses and bar- 
rier forts fringing the western 
side of the Franco-German 
frontier will render it almost 
impossible for the German 
armies to assume at once that 
vigorous offensive in which 
their leaders trust. But were 
the campaign to take this form, 
the United Kingdom would be 
involved in the struggle, and 
the violation of Belgian neu- 
trality would be met by the 
despatch of British troops to 
the Continent, in addition to 
resolute action at sea by the 
British Navy. Antwerp is 
one of the greatest seaports in 
the world. It possesses quays 
of vast extent, which are fur- 
nished with every convenience 
for the rapid disembarkation 
of troops and for the discharg- 
ing of military stores. The 
city is, moreover, the focus of 
a diverging system of railways, 
and its environs are very 
strongly fortified. It further- 
more is so situated geographic- 
ally, that an army coming from 
over-sea and using it as a base, 
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would of necessity threaten the 
flank of military forces from 
Germany which were travers- 
ing the south-eastern districts of 
Belgium en route to the French 
frontier. This great emporium 
of modern commerce suggests 
itself, in fact, as in some re- 
spects an excellent starting- 
point for our expeditionary 
force were the case of a viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality at 
the hands of German troops to 
arise. And of this the Dutch 
are well aware. 

Now it so happens that the 
approaches to Antwerp from 
the open sea traverse Dutch 
territory. In consequence of 
this, the passage of our troops 
and warships through the lower 
Scheldt in time of war would 
be just as much an infringe- 
ment of the neutrality of the 
Netherlands as a march of 
German armies through the 
Ardennes would be an infringe- 
ment of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium and of Luxemburg. The 
appearance of a British armada 
in this waterway under such 
circumstanees would, in fact, 
place Holland in a position of 
extreme perplexity. It is not 
suggested that anything of the 
kind is contemplated by the 
experts who are responsible for 
drawing up our plans of naval 
and military action under vari- 
ous circumstances: a project of 
defending the neutrality of one 
country by violating the neu- 
trality of another is on the 
face of it absurd. But we have 
no right to complain if the 
Dutch Government desires to 
make its country safe from the 
possibility of such outrages. 
It must be remembered that, 
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if the Netherlands were, under 
the supposed circumstances, to 
assent to our using the Scheldt, 
such assent would constitute 
an act of hostility against Ger- 
many, and would justify re- 
prisals on the part of that 
Power; and even if the Dutch 
declined to sanction the ar- 
rangement, but failed to pre- 
vent it by force of arms, this 
might well afford Germany an 
excuse for sending troops into 
Holland to sustain that country 
in defending its rights. On 
the other hand, were assent 
to be refused, the refusal might 
involve the Dutch in difficulties 
with the United Kingdom, 
France, and Belgium. 

It is obviously for the interest 
of a weak State, such as Hol- 
land is, to avoid becoming 
embroiled in the quarrels of 
its stronger neighbours, and 
the Dutch have every reason 
to wish that this awkward 
problem of the Scheldt shall 
not be raised at all in times 
of crisis. A fortress dominating 
the entrance into the channel 
practically puts an end to any 
projects which other Powers 
may be supposed to entertain 
with regard to using the estuary 
of the river for warlike pur- 
poses, and it of necessity obliges 
British naval and _ military 
authorities to give up any 
plans they may have had in 
mind—if they ever had such 
plans in mind—for using Ant- 
werp as a military base, 
except with the full concur- 
rence of the Netherlands. To 


assume that the Flushing pro- 
ject is an act of hostility 
towards this country, is to 
admit that this country pro- 
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poses in certain eventualities 
to violate Dutch neutrality ; 
for it must be remembered that 
batteries and mine-fields at the 
mouth of the Scheldt would 
not prevent our using the 
waterway if the nation to 
which it belongs sanctioned 
such action. 

But it is not only in the 
Scheldt that the Dutch may 
foresee possibilities of the 
United Kingdom, or of the 
United Kingdom acting in con- 
cert with France, infringing 
the neutrality of their country. 
Assuming the present naval 
preponderance of the British 
Empire over Germany to be 
maintained, then our warships, 
or our warships in conjunction 
with the French fleet, ought 
to be able to drive the German 
marine off the high seas, But 
the maritime situation would 
in all likelihood be such that 
the allies would stand in need 
of an advanced naval base, 
within short steaming range 
of the estuaries of the Ems, 
the Weser, and the Elbe, for 
the use of their smaller fight- 
ing craft; and it may have 
occurred to the expert advisers 
of Queen Wilhelmina’s Govern- 
ment that there are Dutch 
ports which provide localities 
well situated for this purpose. 
It is not suggested that we 
or the French have any inten- 
tion of acting in this high- 
handed manner. But when 
statesmen in the Netherlands 
read writings on military sub- 
jects emanating from the 
United Kingdom which assume 
that Dutch rights in the Scheldt 
can be ignored in time of war, 
they may conceive that those 
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rights might perhaps also be 
trampled upon at other points 
of the littoral. It will not be 
denied that Holland is seriously 
concerned in this matter, and 
it is therefore expedient to 
examine it from the Dutch 
point of view as well as from 
our own. 

It will perhaps be urged 
that Germany has a far 
greater temptation to violate 
the neutrality of the Nether- 
lands than the United King- 
dom has. But is that the 
case? This is not a question 
of the absorption of Holland 
into the German Empire, nor 
of strategical situations which 
might arise were Holland a 
province of that empire. It is 
a question of the position of 
Holland as an independent 
State at a time when Ger- 
many is engaged in hostilities 
with France and the United 
Kingdom. Now, it may be 
suggested that if German 
armies marched through Lux- 
emburg, the Netherlands, as 
one of the Powers guarantee- 
ing the neutrality of that 
duchy, would be bound to take 
up arms. But a country of 
such limited military and 
naval resources as Holland 
could hardly be expected to 
take action in such an event 
unless vital national interests 
were involved—which is not 
the case, Then, again, it may 
be suggested that if Germany 
found it necessary to send her 
troops through Belgium and 
Luxemburg, she might also 
find it expedient to send them 
through Dutch territory, and 
this aspect of the question 
deserves a brief examination. 
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On the eastern bank of the 
Meuse a tongue of Holland 
extends southwards to near 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and a glance 
at a small scale-map will 
convey the impression that it 
might be convenient for Ger- 
man troops to cross this 
tongue on their way to 
Belgium. Such a course of 
action would seemingly permit 
them to advance on a some- 
what broader front, although 
nothing obviously would be 
gained unless the troops thus 
violating Dutch neutrality 
crossed the Meuse below Liége. 
Liége and Namur are, how- 
ever, formidable fortresses, 
which the invaders could not 
hope to gain possession of by 
assault; so that a German 
contingent thus traversing 
Dutch territory and crossing 
the Meuse, would find itself 
separated from the rest of the 
army by a formidable line of 
permanent Belgian defences. 
The wisdom of a divided ad- 
vance of this character would 
be very much open to question 
in any case; but it has the 
additional drawback that it 
might range the Dutch on the 
side of Germany’s enemies, and 
that it would certainly raise 
very inconvenient questions 
with regard to the status of 
the Netherlands as a neutral 
Power. 

Then there is a very import- 
ant point which is sometimes 
overlooked in this country. As 
long as Holland remains inde- 
pendent, it will be for the in- 
terests of the German Empire, 
when opposed to a stronger 
maritime coalition, that the 
Dutch should remain strictly 
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neutral. The fighting re- 
sources of the Netherlands are 
not formidable at sea nor yet 
on land; but they are not so 
inconsiderable that even 80 
powerful a country as Ger- 
many could regard them as 
absolutely negligible, when 
hostile. If, on the other hand, 
the Dutch were to throw in 
their lot with Germany against 
the Western Powers, then the 
result weuld almost inevitably 
be that their ports from the 
Scheldt to the Helder would be 
blockaded, and that Germany 
would be completely shut off 
from the sea. Were Holland a 
portion of Germany, great naval 
establishments might have 
sprung up in the estuaries 
facing East Anglia ready to 
play a very prominent part 
in the operations of the con- 
tending fleets; but a sudden 
alliance between the Germans 
and the Dutch would not create 
these naval establishments, and 
from the maritime point of view 
such an alliance would do Ger- 
many nothing but harm. The 
truth is that a neutral Holland 
might in the case of a prolonged 
European struggle almost be 
the saving of Germany, because 
Rotterdam and other Dutch 
ports would remain open to 
neutral shipping. It is for our 
interests that the Netherlands 
should not be involved in a con- 
flict, because that might pos- 
sibly lead to the absorption of 
the country into the German 
Empire. It is for the interest of 
Germany during a conflict that 
the Netherlands should not take 
part in that conflict, because 
otherwise the avenues of trade 
which lead from the sea to West- 


phalia and Rhenish Prussia 
would be automatically closed, 
Both Belgium and the Duchy 
of Luxemburg stand in a 
very different position from 
Holland, in that a powerful 
neighbour—as has been shown 
in an earlier paragraph—has a 
very strong inducement to de- 
spatch military forces through 
their territory in case of a great 
war. The neutrality of both 
States is guaranteed by other 
Powers. Luxemburg is, on 
paper, the better off, because 
Italy and Holland have under. 
taken responsibilities with re- 
gard to it, in addition to the 
United Kingdom, Austria, 
France, Prussia, and Russia, 
which made themselves spon- 
sors for Belgium. But recent 
events in the Near East have 
shown how much such treaties 
are worth, and nations dwell- 
ing afar off are not likely to 
intervene in defence of two 
minor States whose welfare 
concerns them only indirectly. 
Belgium can, however, fairly 
calculate upon assistance from 
the United Kingdom, because 
British interests are seriously 
involved in the maintenance of 
the status quo in the Low Coun- 
tries, and it has been freely 
assumed by some writers in the 
Press that, were Belgian neu- 
trality to be infringed, our 
troops would, as a matter of 
course, proceed to Antwerp. 
Such a course might conceiv- 
ably commend itself to our 
Government, even in spite of 
the difficulty as to the Scheldt, 
were Belgium to be attacked 
by Germany, or by France, or 
by Holland, and were no other 
Power to intervene. But that 
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is not a state of things that 


seems likely to arise. The 
eventuality that we and the 
Belgians have to be prepared 
for is an invasion of Belgian 
territory by German troops 
in the course of a cam- 
paign in which Germany and 
France are in conflict, and 
under such conditions the 
virtues of Antwerp as a base 
for our expeditionary force 
disappear. The United King- 
dom will then be acting in 
conjunction with France, and 
if the allies are to gain the 
upper hand on land, it will be 
imperative that their armies 
shall operate in concert. There 
can therefore be no question 
of sending transports to the 
Scheldt, even supposing that 
Dutch neutrality were not in- 
volved. If our troops land in 
Belgium at all, they will pre- 
sumably land as near to the 
French frontier as possible, so 
as to ensure their being able 
to join hands with the French 
host in Champagne and Lor- 
raine; but with a number of 
excellent harbours extending 
from Dunkirk to Cherbourg 
available, it is difficult to see 
what military object would be 
gained by selecting Zeebrugge 
or Ostend as disembarking 
places, even granting that 
those ports offer the necessary 
technical facilities. 

The best way to defend 
Belgium in the supposed case 
will be to overthrow the armies 
of the nation which has violat- 
ed Belgian neutrality, and to 
achieve that purpose the allied 
forces must be eoncentrated, 
and not divided. It may be 
added that if the British ex- 
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peditionary force elected to 
disembark in Belgium, the 
almost inevitable result would 
be to convert practically the 
whole of Belgium into a theatre 
of active war. That consum- 
mation would in all probability 
be avoided if our troops were 
based on French ports in the 
Channel, and if they united 
with the French armies on the 
Meuse. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the strategical con- 
ditions which seem likely to 
arise in case of a_ conflict 
where France and the United 
Kingdom are ranged against 
the German Empire, reduce to 
moderate proportions the im- 
portance of the question 
whether Flushing is fortified 
or not. 

The Dutch are now taking 
steps to diminish the chances 
that the neutrality of their 
country will be infringed. 
But what are the Belgians 
doing, seeing that their 
neutrality is so much more 
likely to be set at naught? 
Because a triangle of national 
territory happens to be thrust 
in like a wedge between 
France and Germany, the in- 
tegrity of Belgium is gravely 
endangered. Something has 
undoubtedly been done _ to 
diminish the attractions which 
a march across this triangle 
offers to either belligerent 
should those ancient antagon- 
ists engage in war. For the 
line of the Belgian Meuse has 
been efficiently fortified. But 
this line only represents the 
base of the triangle. The rest 
of the triangle mainly consists 
of the broken, wooded region of 
the Ardennes, a region where 
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roads are none too plentiful, and 
where in consequence a number 
of localities of minor strategical 
importance are to be found. 
Money has no doubt been 
poured out freely on the de- 
fences of Antwerp; but if 
some of this outlay had been 
diverted to the construction of 
barrier forts in the part of the 
country which may otherwise 
well form an arena of combat 
for foreign armies before many 
years have passed, there would 
be less prospect of an enemy 
within the gate. Belgium is 
one of the most prosperous 
countries in Europe, and the 
kingdom has a ~ot inconsider- 
able population. But there is 
searcely a nation on _ the 
Continent upon which the 
burden of national service falls 
more lightly, and there is 
scarcely a single civilised State 
where so small a proportion 
of the country’s wealth is de- 
voted to defensive purposes. 
The strategical position in 
the Low Countries presents 
many features of undoubted 


complexity. Still, certain points 
in connection with it are well 
defined. The independence of 
Belgium and of Holland, which 
are political factors of such 
vital importance to the United 
Kingdom, hinge to a great ex- 
tent upon the question whether 
those States will be able to 
maintain their neutrality in case 
of a European war; and it is 
for us to do what we can to 
aid them in maintaining that 
neutrality. To raise lamenta- 
tions because the Dutch con- 
template placing batteries at 
the mouth of the Scheldt, is to 
hint that we should not hesi- 
tate to infringe the neutrality 
of the Netherlands ourselves, 
if it suited us, That is an 
attitude which a people with 
whom we ought to maintain 
the best of relations are justified 
in strongly resenting. Instead 
of uttering protests because 
they are doing something to 
protect themselves, we ought 
to utter protests because the 
Belgians are doing so little in 
the same direction. 
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REFORM OR REVOLUTION 2 


THE first session of the new 
Parliament was opened on the 
6th of February, and meagre 
as the King’s speech might 
appear to be, its very brevity 
only brought into stronger 
relief the one object to which 
it was practically devoted. If 
we do not indulge in any 
conventional expressions of 
alarm or indignation at the 
prospect which lies before us, 
it is not because they would be 
inadequate, but because they 
would be superfluous. In the 
midst of a common calamity 
or a common peril, men do not 
indulge in loud lamentations. 
We must take the first para- 
graph of the speech as it now 
stands, with the Parliament 
Bill in our hands, and con- 
sider what it means, if passed 
into law in its present shape, 
which we are bound to suppose 
is what its authors intend. It 
may turn out that this is not 
so, and that the Bill may ulti- 
mately be more or less modi- 
fied. But what we have to 
deal with at the present 
moment is the precise measure 
which the speech from the 
Throne invites us to accept. 
That is our first concern. On 
a later page we may consider 
what the chances are that the 
Government may be willing to 
take something less. 

We are told in the speech 
that a measure will be pro- 
posed for “settling the relations 
between the two Houses, and 
securing the more effective 
working of the Constitution.” 


But these relations have been 
settled for centuries; and the 
Parliament Bill, so far from 
securing the effective working 
of the Constitution, entirely 
ignores the foundation on 
which it is based. The 
language used in the speech 
from the Throne requires us to 
believe that the British Consti- 
tution is not Government by 
the three estates of the Realm, 
as it has existed for eight 
hundred years, but something 
else which has never existed 
at all, The Reform Bill of 
1832 was really an amend- 
ment of the Constitution, re- 
pairing the machinery as we 
clean the works of a watch, 
but leaving its springs and 
wheels untouched. As the re- 
moval of any essential organ 
stops the watch, so the re- 
moval of the Veto manifestly 
stops the Constitution. The 
Parliament Bill is no amend- 
ment. To call it by that name 
is an absurdity. 

Yet the fallacy invoked in 
this use of the word Consti- 
tution will no doubt be played 
for all it is worth in the 
coming struggle, in hopes of 
disguising the real nature of 
the transaction embodied in 
the Government Bill. The 
Government say that they 
must fix the power of the 
House of Lords before recon- 
structing it. The Opposition 
answer is, “No; we must see 
the whole scheme at once.” In 
the Reform Bill of 1884 Mr 
Gladstone wanted to separate 
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the Extension of the Franchise 
from the Redistribution of 
Seats, and to take the former 
first. “No,” said the Opposi- 
tion; “that would leave the 
redistribution of seats entirely 
at your mercy. We must see 
the whole scheme at once.” So 
now, too, if the Government 
abolish the Veto before the 
House of Lords is reconstruct- 
ed, they can impose any reform 
they like on the Upper Chamber 
—or, if they like it better, none 
at all) They hold out some 
kind of shadowy suggestion 
that, at some remote period, 
the Veto may be restored. 
Now what does this really 
mean? It means this: The 
Veto is to be suspended—the 
gate is to be opened—for Home 
Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, 
Payment of Members, and a 
whole string of revolutionary 
measures to pass through; and 
when that is done—the gate 
may possibly be closed again. 
Not that it ever would be. 
But suppose that it was— it 
would be only shutting the 
stable door when the horse 
was stolen. During “the in- 
terregnum,” as Mr Balfour 
called it, so created, all these 
burning questions are to be 
settled. With an Upper Cham- 
ber that is neither one thing 
nor the other—without either 
the constitutional power of the 
old system or the moral author- 
ity of the new—this sweeping 
bouleversement is to be carried 
out virtually by the will of 
the House of Commons alone. 

It is very well for Mr 
Asquith to say that he is all 
for a Second Chamber. But 
while this revolution is in 


progress, we shall have no 
Second Chamber. The whole 
programme will be carried out 
by what is practically a single- 
chamber Government. The ex- 
tent to which Ministers are 
bent on misrepresenting the 
true nature of the question is 
shown by the constant asser- 
tions that the proposals of the 
Opposition are far more revo- 
lutionary than their own. The 
difference between the two is 
what we have already pointed 
out. Lord Lansdowne and Lord 
Rosebery would really amend 
the Constitution; the Govern- 
ment would dismember it. The 
Constitution can never be again 
what it has been from its 
birth after the check upon 
the Lower House, exercised 
so long with so much wisdom 
and moderation, has been taken 
away. That operation must 
necessarily be its death-blow. 
And now we are told that 
this is less revolutionary than 
changes in its composition. 
Whatever the abolition of the 
Veto may be in the abstract, 
to call it a constitutional 
amendment is pure nonsense, 
The final cause of a Second 
Chamber is the necessity for 
arresting hurried and partial 
legislation, so as to give the 
nation a chance of speaking 
their mind thereon before it 
becomes law. A Second 
Chamber deprived of the 
power of doing so is a rot 
fainéant; nor would its evils, 
as has been pointed out before, 
be purely negative. As with 
many other shams, a positive 
danger lurks within it, the 
danger, namely, of its being 
mistaken for a reality, leading 














ople to believe that they 
still have the same protection 
as before against snap ma- 
jorities which do not really 
represent the matured opinion 
of the nation. 

How much more is this 
reflection forced upon us when 
we consider that it is not even 
an English or a British faction 
which has seized the reins of 
power. The British Constitu- 
tion is being overthrown by an 
organised gang of foreigners, 
the implacable enemies of this 
country, to whom, to their 
eternal shame, the Liberals and 
Radicals have sold themselves. 
This bitter truth is as clear as 
daylight to all who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear. Un- 
happily, a very large number 
of the British electorate at 
the present moment possess 
neither. The “political mys- 
tification ” which, according to 
Lord Beaconsfield, the Whigs 
practised so successfully in the 
eighteenth century, has con- 
tinued down to our own times. 
“The artful orators” and “ the 
bewildering phrases” which 
secured the ascendancy of 
Whiggism have done quite as 
much to secure the ascendancy 
of Liberalism, which, in spite 
of brief Conservative interludes, 
has prevailed more or less for 
the last eighty years. And 
even now it has succeeded in 
blinding a large class of the 
electorate to the infamy which 
they are patiently enduring in 
allowing American Fenians to 
dictate the policy of the British 
Government, and their accom- 
plices in England to reap the 
reward of their compliance in a 
prolonged term of official power. 
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Mr Ian Malcolm’s amend- 
ment, moved on the 15th of 
February, brought this special 
point to the front. The 
speeches of that night pro- 
mised to be the most interest- 
ing that have been listened to 
in the course of the debate on 
the Address. But the House 
and the public were disap- 
pointed. Mr Asquith refused 
to give any further explanation 
of his Home Rule policy than 
what he had already given, 
and the ‘Daily News’ asked 
“Why should he?” Perhaps 
we shall get a little nearer 
the truth if we ask “Why 
shouldn’t he?” Both Mr Ian 
Malcolm and Lord Hugh 
Cecil complained that he had 
said little or nothing to help 
the British public to under- 
stand what the Government 
really means. The question is, 
Does he want them to under- 
stand it? In the apathetic 
mood in which the people of 
this country seem at present 
wrapped, we may well ask, Do 
they care to understand it 
themselves? But to waive 
that point, Mr Asquith and his 
colleagues are doubtless aware 
that this frame of mind may not 
endure for ever, and that when 
the country awakes from it, it 
may be expedient for them to 
know as little about the matter 
as they do now. Home Rule 
is a Protean monster, and may 
assume any one of half a dozen 
different shapes. To keep it 
in the background, and give 
the people no time to analyse 
its machinery, or ponder on its 
probable results, is clearly the 
Government game. And in 
the meantime we are expected 
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to be satisfied with Mr Red- 
mond’s assurance that it will do 
no harm—there shall be no reli- 
gious persecution. The Ulster 
Protestants are told that not 
a hair of their heads shall be 
touched. So Charles the 
First assured Strafford. But 
Strafford lost his head soon 
afterwards. The Home Rule 
demand in Ireland is not 
merely a political movement. 
Rightly understood, it is still 
more an ecclesiastical move- 
ment. Remember Lord Bea- 
consfield’s words apropos of the 
Irish Church —“ Through all 
the strife of discordant factions 
moves the steady purpose of 
one Power.” If people suppose 
that Rome has given up all idea 
of making Ireland a Roman 
Catholic country, they are 
much mistaken. The Roman 
Catholic priesthood are secretly 
working for the same object. 
Home Rule will give them their 
chance. In an Irish Parlia- 
ment the Roman Catholics 
would have a powerful ma- 
jority. Why shouldn’t they 
use it for their own purposes? 
The Protestant communities of 
Ireland certainly come under 
the head of “ Irish affairs.” As 
we have already said, and as 
Lord H. Cecil repeated, the 
abolition of the Veto would 
enable the Government to force 
any measure they pleased down 
the throats of both Ireland and 
Great Britain. Home Rule, 
threatening Irish Protestant- 
ism with spoliation or destruc- 
tion, would, we say again, as 
Mr Ian Malcolm said in the 
debate, be the work of a single- 
chamber Government. 

What the Government may 


be willing to do in the last 
resort we shall scarcely know 
till that situation is reached. 
They would not be expected to 
show any signs of wavering on 
the first reading. The Home 
Rulers and the disestablish- 
ment party have recognised 
the necessity of allowing their 
demands to be postponed till 
the House of Lords question is 
settled, because they know that 
they cannot get what they 
want while the Veto is still 
in force. What they would 
do if they saw any signs of 
flinching on the part of the 
Government it is easy to 
guess. The situation may have 
changed before the bill reaches 
the Committee stage, or even 
before the second reading, but 
we do not expect to know the 
final resolution of the Govern- 
ment very much sooner. They 
will push the bill at first with 
the utmost vigour, and then, if 
met by the Opposition with 
firmness and frankness, and 
with a popular Reform Bill of 
their own to lay before the 
people, it is quite possible they 
may signal for a compromise. 
At all events, it is clearly the 
policy of the Unionists to go 
beldly forward to meet changes 
which they cannot prevent, to 
show themselves masters of the 
question, and to make it, if 
possible, their own. 

Such was the aspect in 
which the approaching contest 
presented itself when, on the 
21st of last month, Mr Asquith 
introduced the bill. As we 
have already predicted, the 
Prime Minister at this early 
stage of the struggle spoke 
with great confidence and 
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courage, and showed no signs 
of any disposition on the part 
of the Government to modify 
the bill, or to meet the Opposi- 
tion in a conciliatory spirit. 
He accepted the anomalous 
position in which Parliament 
would be placed by the “in- 
terregnum’’—the interval, that 
is,—nobody knows how long a 
one,—between the abolition of 
the Veto and the reconstruc- 
tion of the House. He re- 
peated, in short, only what he 
has said all along of the check 
on Radical legislation exercised 
by the House of Lords, which 
he declared to be intolerable. 
His sorry attempt to show 
that when the House of Lords 
rejects measures passed by the 
House of Commons we are 
living under single-chamber 
government, is hardly worthy 
even of the name of sophistry. 
It is too transparent, and 
draws no distinction between 
positive and negative action. 
The rejection of a measure 
which may be brought up 
again at any time is one thing; 
the forcible carriage of one 
which becomes law at once, 
and cannot be repealed for a 
considerable period, if ever, is 
quite another. The latter is 
really single-chamber govern- 
ment; the former is only the 
legitimate exercise of the re- 
vising powers which properly 
belong to a Second Chamber. 
But Mr Asquith gave him- 
self away completely when he 
charged the House of Lords 
with having committed suicide 
when they rejected the Budget, 
while introducing a bill at the 
very same moment which 
proves that they were quite 
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right. The refusal of a tack- 
ing bill by the House of Lords 
requires no other justification 
than the introduction of a 


bill by the Government to 


make tacking illegal. Mr 
Balfour replied to him, as 
he has often replied to him 
before, pointing out the gaps 
in his argument and the ob- 
jections which have never yet 
been answered, and which, being 
unanswerable, are quietly ig- 
nored. Sir Robert Finlay 
showed with great acuteness 
how the provisions of the Par- 
liament Bill must necessarily 
work in practice, and how, while 
aiming at exalting the power 
of the Commons, they would 
at the same time entail great 
humiliation on them, making 
them, in fact, “ absolutely ridi- 
culous.” The House of Com- 
mons may “suggest” amend- 
ments to the bill in the second 
or third session, for the con- 
sideration of the House of 
Lords. These are not to be 
inserted in the bill unless the 
House of Lords accept them ; 
but they would show that the 
Commons thought the bill in 
some respects a faulty one. 
The House of Lords, believing 
it to be vicious in principle, 
would reject these amendments, 
and thus a bill would become 
law which both Houses had 
condemned. 

We are glad to see that Mr 
Balfour protests against the 
doctrine that both political 
parties ought to be equally 
represented in the House of 
Lords. If the Second Chamber 
is to be a revising chamber, it 
is against bold, violent, or un- 
constitutional changes that it 
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is to exercise this function. 
These, of course, will be sent 
up by the Radical party in the 
House of Commons. But if 
there is to be an equally strong 
Radical party in the House of 
Lords, how is the work of re- 
vision to be carried out? We 
ourselves, only last August, as 
well as on several previous 
occasions, called attention to 
this same absurdity. And it 
is well that it should be properly 
exposed, and put to shame by 
the leader of the Opposition. 

But, after all, the central 
point of interest in Mr Balfour’s 
speech is his emphatic declara- 
tion against compromise. He 
would do a great deal, he said, 
to help forward a peaceable 
accommodation of this quarrel. 
“But there are some gains for 
which too great a price may be 
paid.” “Much as I desire 
peace, anxious as I am to 
ensue it, gladly as I would do 
much in the way of compro- 
mise, there are some issues 80 
great that no compromise is 
possible.” And he concluded a 
speech well worthy of the great 
position which he occupies in 
these decisive words :— 


“Tf you are going to use the desire 
of this country to have some change 
in the relations between the two 
Houses as an instrument for getting 
something they do not desire, we on 
this side will have no part or lot in 
your plan, and we should think our- 
selves disgraced for ever if we gave it 
our support.” 


Mr Balfour fully recognises 
the gravity of the existing 
situation. “Does any man,” 


he asked, “who has any power 
of reading the signs of the 
times, look forward with any- 
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thing but deep anxiety, as I 
do, to the course of the 
struggle, or debate, which has 
begun to-day?” To judge 
from what he said in another 
part of his speech, he is not 
here referring so much to the 
ultimate result as to what 
we may have to go through 
before the end is reached. 
Undoubtedly, if the conflict 
is to be fought out to the 
bitter end, it may become 
an affair of campaigns. For 
this is one of those contests in 
which the vanquished party is 
not bound to know anything 
about finality. Suppose the 
Parliament Bill to be carried 
in its present shape, the return 
of the Unionists to power 
would be the signal for repeal- 
ing it. If Home Rule were 
ever carried, then even if the 
Nationalist members retained 
their seats in the British Parlia- 
ment, they would have no par- 
ticular reason for supporting a 
Radical Government, or play- 
ing the game of Socialists and 
Secularists whose principles 
they dislike. Thus the turn 
of the Unionists and Conserv- 
atives is sure to come round 
again, and then the fight 
would be renewed. We may 
firmly believe that the con- 
stitutional cause will triumph 
in the end, and yet anticipate 
with much anxiety the vary- 
ing fortunes of the struggle 
which is likely to precede it. 
To prevent, if possible, so 
disastrous a period of pro- 
longed strife, with all its de- 
moralising effects, is what 
most men capable of estimat- 
ing its mischief would, like 
Mr Balfour, do much to pre- 
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vent. Various schemes have 
been devised for satisfying the 
legitimate demand for reform 
without sacrificing the House 
of Lords, now our sole pro- 
tectors against the threatened 
revolution. What the House of 
Lords has to do is to draw up 
such a scheme of reform as 
shall satisfy the nation that 
the Veto shall only be exercised 
with due regard* to popular 
rights. This is the task now 
before them; and though diffi- 
cult, it is, we hope, not im- 
possible. At all events, it is 
the only way by which we 
can hope to repel an attack 
which, if successful, would 
swamp all those political and 
social principles, all those im- 
memorial traditions and pre- 
scriptions, to which we owe 
mainly both the character 
of the British people and 
the greatness of the British 
Empire. 

In the first place, then, the 
Unionist party, both in the 
Lords and Commons, must 
speak with no uncertain voice. 
Recognising that one of those 
occasions has arisen when 
changes are required in the 
structure of national institu- 
tions, let them unhesitatingly 
proclaim their determination 
to lead the party of constitu- 
tional reform against those 
who, in the name of reform, 
would destroy the Constitu- 
tion itself, standing as it does 
between themselves and their 
most cherished objects. There 
are three great principles 
which are now openly threat- 
ened—sanctity of family life, 
security of property, and free- 
dom of industry. A strong 
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Second Chamber with the right 
of Veto is their only safeguard, 
and the Unionist party must 
lose no time in showing how 
they would construct it. On 
this point there can, as Mr 
Balfour says, be no compro- 
mise. The Lords must hurry 
on their own Reform Bill, 
and have it in their hands 
to show before they throw 
out the Parliament Bill. Lord 
Lansdowne has already given 
notice of his intention to in- 
troduce such a measure at an 
early date; and though we 
do not much believe in any 
case in the creation of 500 
new Peers to force the Bill 
through, what would make 
such an outrage still more 
doubtful would be the pro- 
duction before the public of 
a well-considered and thor- 
oughly popular Reform Bill, 
the work of the Lords them- 
selves. 

And what we must never 
forget is this, that there are 
two parties in the House of 
Commons whom no reform will 
satisfy ; whose hostility to the 
Second Chamber no changes 
could disarm. Apart from the 
fact that no reconstruction re- 
taining the Veto could possibly 
be accepted by them, the Irish 
party have little interest in the 
character or construction of the 
House of Lords. A bill which 
abolished the Veto, while de- 
ferring the question of reform 
to the Greek calends, leaving 
the House of Lords a log upon 
the waters, would be agreed 
to by the Nationalists just as 
readily as any other bill. The 
Radicals don’t want a Second 
Chamber at all. It is useless 
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therefore, we fear, for the Union- 
ist party to attempt to con- 
ciliate either of these two 
opponents. They must appeal 
rather to the great body of mod- 
erate Liberals throughout the 
country, who are not of course 
without their representatives in 
the House of Commons and the 
Cabinet, but who are powerless, 
as far as we can see at present, 
to give effect in action to what 
they really believe in their 
hearts, or else are spellbound 
by old associations and shib- 
boleths. All alike should be 
brought to see that they can- 
not serve two masters. If they 
stand by the Constitution they 
must throw over Home Rule. If 
they stand by Home Rule they 
must throw over the Constitu- 
tion. Their conduct at the pre- 
sent crisis will be a test of their 
sincerity. They have always 
posed as champions of the Con- 
stitution, and the British people 
have taken them at their own 
valuation. We shall continue 
to believe that there are enough 
of such men still left within 
the bounds of Great Britain to 
break the wand of the en- 
chanter, and burst through the 
spell which Radical sorceries 
have laid upon them. This is 
how such men acted a quarter 
of a century ago, and it is to 
these we say that the Union- 
ists must address themselves, 
It is to their common-sense, 
political traditions, and con- 
stitutional loyalty that the 
House of Lords must adjust 
whatever measure they may 
frame for the reconstruction 
of the present Chambers. 

It is agreed on all hands 
that the new House is to be 
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largely leavened with an elec- 


tive element. But there are 
many different ways by which 
that object might be effected. 
One which is regarded favour- 
ably by the Radicals, if the 
total destruction of the Second 
Chamber cannot be compassed, 
is that the House of Lords 
should be greatly reduced in 
numbers, and that in any 
critical emergency they should 
sit jointly with the Commons, 
thus giving the decision ar- 
rived at the sanction of an 
elective assembly. This is a 
solution of the problem which 
must be approached very 
warily ; for a very brief cal- 
culation is sufficient to show 
us that the reduction in the 
number of the Peers below a cer- 
tain point would make a Con- 
servative majority in a House 
of Commons like the present 
one impossible, <A joint sitting 
under these conditions would 
be a mockery. Should the 
suggestion of a joint sitting 
ever come to be seriously con- 
sidered, Unionists must take 
care that they are not caught 
napping. Say the House of 
Lords was reduced to 200— 
and this has been proposed,— 
probably at least one-fourth 
of them would be Liberals, 
in which case the Ministerial 
party would still have a clear 
majority. This is a contin- 
gency against which the 
Unionist reformers must be 
on their guard. That is all. 
There might be liberty and 
fraternity in such an arrange- 
ment, but there would be very 
little equality. 

The suggestion that Peers 
should be elected by members 
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of the House of Commons is 
scarcely worth consideration. 
We should only have the 
House of Commons over again. 
What we want in the first 
place in the election of a 
Second Chamber is to get rid, 
if possible, of all sectional, local, 
or provincial interests. The 
Chamber should be formed on 
as broad a basis as possible. 
And members should be 
chosen by constituencies too 
large to be affected by the 
usual party machinery which 
plays so large a part in the 
election of members of the 
House of Commons. In a 
word, our new senators must 
not be delegates. That is a 
sine quad non. When Sir James 
Graham, “in his stately cyni- 
cism,” adjured the House of 
Commons to rise out of “the 
region of nisi prius,” he was 
unconsciously paying tribute to 
the qualities which we must 
all desire to see prevailing in 
the deliberations of a great 
Senate. 

Lord Curzon’s proposal is 
an Upper Chamber consisting 
of three hundred members— 
one hundred to be chosen by 
the Peers themselves from 
among the Peers; fifty to be 
men who had held high office 
or “acquired renown” in the 
service of the State; fifty to 
be nominated by the Crown 
on the recommendation of the 
Prime Minister; and one hun- 
dred to be elected by muni- 
cipal bodies, such as County 
Councils, Borough Councils, 
&c., these to be grouped 
together where, singly, they 
would not represent a suffici- 
ently large population. Lord 
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Curzon would like to see a 
Peer representing a county or 
some great centre of popula- 
tion. A man would be proud 
of saying that he was Peer 
for Yorkshire or Peer for 
Liverpool. The defect of this 
plan is that it lacks sim- 
plicity. There are Unionists 
who would agree with Lord 
Crewe that a “tessellated” 
House would not be popular. 
The reader may remember 
that, in 1858, Mr Disraeli 
proposed some such plan for 
the election of his Indian 
Council. But it did not 
meet with public approval, 
and had to be withdrawn. 
This scheme, however, is 
not to be dismissed lightly. 
Lord Curzon, who backs it, is 
an authority of great weight. 
That one hundred members of 
the Upper Chamber should be 
Peers chosen by the Peers them- 
selves is a provision by which 
the constitutional claims of the 
aristocracy would be recog- 
nised, and a principle main- 
tained which it might be 
hazardous to part with al- 
together. 

On the other hand, a sug- 
gestion which finds favour in 
important quarters is that the 
House of Lords should be 
entirely elective—the mem- 
bers to be chosen by pro- 
portional representation from 
large areas with populations 
of, perhaps, a million or 
more. It is thought that 
great Peers and distinguished 
men generally would be sure 
to be chosen. These spacious 
constituencies could not be can- 
vassed, it is said, from house 
to house by one man; nor 
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could obscure individuals con- 
duct a Mid-Lothian campaign 
or the famous Northern pere- 
grination of Mr Bright in 
1858. It takes men of great 
eminence to do that kind of 
thing. It is asserted that 
great Peers like the late Lord 
Salisbury, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Derby, Lord Lans- 
downe, the Duke of West- 
minster, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Lord Londonderry, &c., would 
be sure of their election; and 
that men belonging to the 
same station in life would be 
generally chosen, were the 
question raised above the at- 
mosphere of pure party pol- 
itics, and freed from the 
machinations of the local Tad- 
poles and Tapers. It is al- 
leged, however, that for the 
success of this plan it is 
essential that the whole House 
should be chosen by popular 
election. Were a certain num- 
ber to be elected by the Peers 
themselves, and take their 
seats in virtue of their hered- 
itary right, the Peer who pre- 
sented himself for election to 
a large constituency would be 
told to “‘Get along!”—that his 
proper constituents were his 
brother - Peers, and that his 
place was elsewhere. 

This particular plan has 
some support among the 
Unionists who count much on 
the hold which the aristocracy 
still possesses on the English 
nation, and no doubt when a 
Peer, dissociated from the idea 
of a privileged class, sought 
their votes on terms of equal- 
ity with themselves, the people 
might experience the force of 
those social instincts which un- 
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doubtedly still survive among 
them more strongly than per- 
haps they do at present. Were 
the scheme to be adopted and 
these anticipations to be realised, 
we should unquestionably have 
a Second Chamber of superla- 
tive excellence, and one for the 
sake of which we might be 
justified in trying the experi- 
ment. But it would certainly 
be a bold one. If the new 
system failed, we could hardly 
go back to the old one. We 
believe, indeed, that the British 
aristocracy is still popular with 
the country; that its great 
national services still linger in 
the memory of the people; 
and that its gracious influence 
and generous sympathies, its 
efficient and gratuitous dis- 
charge of great public duties, 
and the wise and liberal spirit 
which it displays in the 
administration of the large 
properties which still belong 
to it, are fully appreciated by 
millions. But there is now 
among us what until lately 
was unknown in this country, 
an organised combination for 
counteracting that influence, 
and for representing the char- 
acter and conduct of the 
aristocracy as exactly the 
reverse of what the people for 
many generations, trusting to 
their own experience and the 
traditions of their fathers, 
have believed it to be. It is 
difficult to gauge the extent 
to which lying tongues have 
undermined this ancient faith. 
But that they have not been 
without their effect is pretty 
certain; and any scheme for 
the reform of the House of 
Lords, depending on its sur- 
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vival, however excellent in 
itself, must be very carefully 
considered before it is finally 
adopted. 

We doubt, moreover, whether 
it would be quite so easy to 
prevent the intrusion into these 
same large areas of the sectional 
influences and prejudices which 
operate in smaller ones. Could 
any constituency be so large 
but that Tadpole and Taper 
could worm their way into it. 
For these gentlemen are to be 
found in both parties alike. 
Could any county or borough 
council be found capable of 
selecting a candidate without 
any regard to local interests 
or prejudices? Could the 
widest possible extent of 
electoral areas do anything to 
lower the influence of the 
Trades Unions? 

Mr Balfour says that in no 
great country has a purely 
elective Upper Chamber been 
found consistent with the pre- 
dominance of the Lower. He 
referred to France and the 
United States in support of 
this assertion. The Second 
Chamber in Australia is main- 
ly a Labour Chamber, which 
would be hardly likely to an- 
swer the purpose for which we 
desire one in England. 

The great body of the Eng- 
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lish people, who are but imper- 
fectly represented in the pres- 
ent Parliament, call on the 
Unionist party to save their 
ancient heritage from the hand 
of the destroyer. This can 
never be done by a policy of 
hesitation or vacillation. We 
must have no “waverers” in 
our ranks. As was said of the 
Whig Ministers in 1832, they 
might have made terms with 
a resolute foe: they trampled 
on a hesitating opponent. 
The present Cabinet might 
recoil from coming to extrem- 
ities with a determined and 
united Opposition having a 
much larger body of public 
opinion at their back than 
their mere numbers represent. 
At all events, that is the only 
game to play. Its failure could 
bring no worse consequences 
than a policy of cowardice and 
concession must inevitably 
bring with it. Let the Union- 
ists wait till the Lords have 
matured their own scheme of 
reform, and then appeal to the 
people to support their con- 
stitutional authority. We 
firmly believe that this appeal 
would not be in vain. But if 
it was, let the defenders of that 
“Old England,” which would 
then be lost to us for ever, 
fall with their faces to the foe. 
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